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“hi| years ago regarding 
4i the maintenance of an 
American merchant 


he 

ey Wr NN) marine may be still a 

a Yate =4| sound one, but if so it 

will be a happy accident. The premises upon which 
any conclusion regarding America on the seas must 
be founded have changed so fundamentally that one 
who violently opposed any effort to stimulate the 
development of our shipping before the war would 
not be logically inconsistent in emphatically support- 
ing such an effort now. 

To use a homely simile, the principal American 
foreign traders were running a cash-and-carry inter- 
national store before the war. Today they have been 
compelled to change to the delivery system. 

If a merchant has the sort of demand for his 
goods that causes the buyers to come to his store, 
not only to buy but also to carry away their pur- 
chases, he is not much interested in maintaining 
delivery wagons or automobiles. It does not interest 
him at all that another merchant across the street 
maintains a fleet of handsome delivery vehicles. But 
when a merchant has a clientele that orders its goods 
by telephone and demands the inclusion of prompt 
delivery with the price, he is very much interested in 
his rival’s delivery equipment and intent upon equal- 
ing it. 

Formerly the world had to have our foodstuffs, and 
also our raw materials. It was then a case of ,com- 
petitive buying, instead of selling, so far as we were 
concerned. All we had to do was to take the money 
and turn over title to the goods. The foreign pur- 
chaser was only too glad to have a chance to deliver 
the goods to himself. As he was more concerned 
about getting our products promptly and voluminously 
than we were in selling them, he saw to it that the 
delivery service—the ocean-going ships—was equal to 
the demands of the trade. Under such circumstances 
it didn’t make much difference to us in times of peace 
Whether we had a deepwater merchant marine or not. 
Ve didn’t bother much more about the maritime su- 
Premacy of other nations than the average man does 
over the fact that the drayman has more vehicles 
than he has. We were rather proud of the fact that 
the other nations were mighty glad to have a chance 
to do our trucking. 

Now, however, the international commercial scene 
has been completely rearranged; Canada, Argentina 
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gency Cfleet Corporation of the United States Shipping 
Board, as Told to Theodore 7. Knappen 


and Australia have become great rivals of ours in 
the producing and merchandising of breadstuffs and 
animal products. At the same time our surpluses 
of the former, and to some extent of the latter, keep 
up amazingly. The rest of the world is even begin- 
ning to produce a respectable amount of cotton, and 
yet this year, in defiance of the boll weevil and his 
supposed revolution, we have about 7,000,000 bales 
more of cotton than we know what to do with. Even 
in some of the raw materials, such as lumber and 
copper, serious competition is arising in the export 
markets. 

The countries that buy these products are mostly 
maritime nations; they have their own ships. They 
are accustomed to maintaining a purchaser’s deliv- 
ery system. They send their ships where they buy, 
and they buy where it is most advantageous to buy, 
which is to say in their colonies or in lands where 
trade relations are more favorable to them than they 
are in the United States. Moreover, even though their 
ships may come to our waters freely, it may be that 
their managers are more interested in one of our ex- 
port commodities than in another. We may be in 
desperate need of a market for wheat, and rather in- 
different as a nation about coal exports, but if the 
foreign shipping master finds it more profitable to 
transport coal than wheat, our farmers are without 
recourse in so far as they are dependent upon him. 


a flour miller may have a foreign market, but 
the competition of other products than flour for 
shipping space may deprive him of it. 

What I have said of the products of the farm and 
of the forest and mine applies equally well to manu- 
factured products. The world is far more of a buy- 
er’s market than of a seller’s, for many things, than 
it used to be. 

The buyer has the ships, and he sends them whither 
he wills. He is still a cash-and-carry customer but 
there are rival cash-and-carry stores now. 

We, on the contrary, have to become merchants 
on a delivery basis, in order to keep all the business 
following the delivery ships. We are not going to 
sell so much flour as formerly unless we lay the goods 
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down at the customer’s door. 
again, whereas formerly our exports 


Then, 


were mainly raw or manufactured 
foodstuffs and raw materials, we now 
have a great and growing surplus of a 
variety of manufactured goods that we 
have an urge, if not a necessity, to sell abroad. A con- 
siderable proportion of these goods is highly competi- 
tive and is offered for sale in the competing countries 
themselves, countries the national trade policy of which 
is restrictive of the importation of such goods. In 
such cases a delivery service identified in interest 
with the ownership of the goods is desirable, if not 
indispensable. 


T is true that our total foreign trade is not more 

than a tenth of the domestic trade, but the former 
is growing, and its growth is being forced by the 
expansion of our manufacturing capacity. Rapidly 
as our population grows, our productive capacity ex- 
pands still more rapidly. To continue the amazing 
development of these last few years, of increasing 
wages and consumption while decreasing commodity 
prices, we must keep the mills going; and to do so 
we must enlarge our foreign markets. We cannot 
do that except in a few specialties, unless we are 
fully equipped for strenuous competition. An essen- 
tial part of that equipment is our own delivery sys- 
tem—an American merchant marine. 

Now, ever since the war we have had an American 
merchant marine extensively engaged in foreign trade. 
The fleet built for the war emergency has served our 
needs in many respects, though it is not a balanced 
or extremely efficient fleet. The Shipping Board is 
maintaining 25 trade routes the world around. Ameri- 
can goods can get to almost every important port in 
the world in American ships. There are other lines 
under the American flag that have been established 
as a result of the Shipping Board policy of selling 
the ships at very cheap prices to private shipping 
owners. But these 25 lines have not yet interested 
private owners to the extent of purchasing the ships, 
even at nominal prices. The policy is to turn the 
ships and the lines over to private ownership as fast 
as they can be absorbed. 

Despite all progress that has been made in that 
direction, we still have a reserve fleet of about 600 steel 
vessels over and above the 300 or thereabouts normally 
in operation or ready for service on call. The fact that 
it is costing the Shipping Board about $18,000,000 a 
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year over and above receipts to operate these ships 
and meet its other expenditures is at least a partial 
explanation of why liquidation does not proceed faster. 
Some of the lines are maintained on losing routes 
for the purpose of building them up, and as a means 
of protecting and fostering American trade. We are 
under mandate of Congress to maintain such lines at 
a loss; there is not one of them that American busi- 
ness can dispense with. No small part of the rapid 
expansion of our export trade is due to the fact that 
we have had this national fleet. Viewed from the 
same point of view as the protective tariff, the $18,- 
000,000 a year we are spending to keep the flag on the 
deep seas is a trifle. 


XN ONSIDER one typical item of it. One of our ships 
& recently took to South America a cargo of Ameri- 
can goods worth $650,000, and brought back essential 
imports worth $800,000. The net operating loss on the 
trip was $14,000, or less than 1 per cent of the value 
of the two cargoes; and the duties on the imports were 
$40,000. Moreover had it not been for the lower 
freight rate forced by our ships on this run the goods 
might not have been able to compete at all. Congress 
is evidently right in considering that protecting our 
ocean delivery system is worth $18,000,000 a year. 

But time flies, and the emergency fleet, never in- 
tended, as a whole, for competitive commercial serv- 
ice, is getting old. It must be remembered that the 
ships were mostly built with all possible speed when 
the purpose was to build some sort of munitions and 
food carriers~faster than the German submarines 
could sink them. American ships engaged in foreign 
trade are less than 10 per cent quality ships, com- 
pared with about 50 per cent in the British merchant 
marine. It is not only that the ships were hastily 
built and are getting old, but many of them were not 
of the best quality when built and were not adapted 
to particular services; and obsolescence has not been 
offset by renewal. We haven’t built a single deepsea 
American vessel since the war. We are far behind 
other nations in the Dieselization of propulsion. The 
other maritime nations have been steadily building, 
replacing and modernizing. 

From now on the problem with us is not only one 
of liquidation; it must also be one of building and 
In fact we are getting near the end of the 
We have got to have new vessels to 


operating. 
liquidating rope. 
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sell, despite the fact that we have hundreds of old 
ones that we cannot sell, or we shall witness the 
gradual extinction of the national merchant marine, 
with nothing to take its place. It is my personal view 
that the Shipping Board should embark on a policy 
of building new vessels that can be sold to private 
owners at such low prices as will enable the pur- 
chasers to offset higher operating costs under the 
American flag with lower capital charges; and this 
despite the fact that it costs 40 per cent more to 
build a ship in an American than in a foreign yard. 
Of course, the ships must be built at home. 

It is my idea that the government will have to 
act as the banker, sell bonds for shipbuilding at 3 
per cent, build the ships with that cheap money, sell 
them to private operators on deferred payments at the 
same rate of interest, and also carry the insurance 
on the government equity in the ships. The Shipping 
Board would build the highest quality ships for this 
purpose, each being designed for a particular sort of 
service and a particular route. 

As our people seem to be steadfastly set against 
a cash subsidy, we must resort to some such method 
of government aid as this, which will cost the public 
little or nothing. Aside from providing cheap ships 
for private owners, there is the necessity of building 
new ships from time to time for the government owned 
lines. If the emergency fleet vessels cannot render 
competitive service, they will not get the business, and 
the deficit will grow larger. Our national pride will 
hardly permit us to spend many millions of dollars 
annually to keep afloat an antique fleet of inefficient 
ships. And yet we must keep up these lines, or lose 
in the crucial struggle for world markets now becom- 
ing tense. 


HIS is no seacoast problem, no mere exporting bro- 

ker’s problem. It is the problem of the great pro- 
ducing sections of the country, of the Mississippi Val- 
ley, of Minneapolis and St. Paul, of Chicago and St. 
Louis—all. They must sell their surplus products 
abroad, and they cannot sell them advantageously, if 
at all, unless they provide the delivery trucks—the 
ships. 

We have recently had a conclusive demonstration 
of the utility and indispensability of an American 
ocean-going merchant marine. What saved the day 
for the great winter wheat crop of the Southwest last 
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summer? The emergency ships. What took the edge 
off the demoralization caused by the 18,000,000-bal 
cotton crop? The emergency ships. How? The for. 
eign flag ships that would normally carry the wheat 
and the cotton were concentrated on the more lucra. 
tive coal trade, evoked by the strike of British coal] 
miners. What did their owners or masters care about 
American farmers or millers? But we put about 9 
“spot” and reserve ships, with 500,000 tons of cargo 
space, into the wheat and cotton business, and kept 
those commodities moving briskly, which means, of 
course, that we got better prices for every wheat 
farmer and every cotton planter. After that experi- 
ence who will say that the $18,000,000 a year spent 
on the fleet is a loss? 


yw happened this year is going to happen 
chronically in the future. American goods can 
no longer look to buyers for ocean delivery. 

Advantageously sold goods will be only those that 
can count on a friendly delivery service. A powerful 
and efficient American merchant marine is the price 
we must pay for the necessary expansion of our for- 
eign trade—for our survival, in fact, in the greatest 
economic struggle in history now proceeding on and 
around the seven seas. We can have it in just two 
ways: by making it possible through governmental 
assistance for private capital to own and operate 
ships, or by keeping the ownership and operation 
(indirectly, at least) in the government’s hands. The 
former is the way that will give us the best service 
and the most economical one. Government ownership 
and operation cannot avoid being more costly than 
private, but this I can say: The Shipping Board has 
built up a great personnel of loyal American officers 
and seamen, the operation of government vessels has 
created a large community of sea-minded men with 
a wide knowledge of world trade and shipping meth- 
ods; and if, to keep the flag on the seas, the govern- 
ment must provide the ships, then you may be sure 
you will have a splendid and loyal service, well worth 
the cost to the public treasury. 

Will we choose our course and establish our policy 
now while we are still in a dominant position, or will 
we let things drift until the ships rot, the trade van- 
ishes and the lines dissolve—and then begin all over 
again? 

The answer is easy for business men. 
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An American Freighter on a Floating Dry Dock at Los Angeles 
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MERCHANT MARINE A BUSINESS QUESTION 
N a statement before the Senate committee on com- 
merce relative to the contemplated sale of Shipping 

Board vessels, T. V. O’Connor, chairman of the board, 

said there were no immediate prospects of selling the 

United States Lines and American Merchant Lines 

to satisfactory privately owned companies. Recent 

bids were the best yet received, but were regarded as 
inadequate. 

Chairman O’Connor also reiterated his previously 
expressed belief that a privately owned and operated 
American merchant marine is impossible of accom- 
plishinent without a subsidy. England and France 
provide subsidies, he pointed out, and America must 
do the same if the business of having a merchant fleet 
ever is to be accomplished. There is no use, he urged, 
“‘curouflaging facts’; it costs money to maintain a 
merchant marine.” 

There probably is no government business pending 


which can be more easily disposed of than this one 
of an American merchant marine. It requires nothing 
but amendment or repeal of the present absurd re- 
strictions on American flag ships and their operation, 
provision for a subsidy sufficient to put American 


shipping on a competitive basis with those of other 
nations, and the sale of all government owned ships 
to private companies operating under the subsidy. 


When those things shall be done, the position 
of the United States on the seas will be established. 
Until they are done, nothing whatever will be ac- 
complished. 


The present difficulty is that the matter of a ship 
subsidy, instead of being considered on its merits as 
an economic, industrial and national defense question, 
has degenerated into a political football. Ever since 
the war left this country with a vast tonnage of prac- 
tically useless shipping, Congress has elected to juggle 
the situation politically instead of facing it as a simple 
matter of business. It has forced the Shipping Board 
to a policy of procrastination and accommodation in- 
stead of permitting it to be, as it well might be, a 
positive agency for re-establishing American shipping 
on the seas, 





PRODUCTION AND PRICES 

HE Wall Street Journal gives the following se- 

quence of cotton pickings and prices in the past 
six years: “In 1920 there were 35,878,000 acres of 
cotton picked, and the farm price averaged 13.9 cents 
a pound, The next year the acreage was reduced to 
30,509,000 acres, and price averaged 16.2 cents. This 
looked so good that the following year 33,000,000 acres 
were picked but, due to a small yield and expanding 
demand, the price went to 23.8 cents. This stimulated 
the farmers, and in 1923 they picked 37,000,000 acres. 
Weevils kept down the production, while the price of 
31 cents called for another acreage increase, to 40,- 
000,000 acres. The world was short of cotton, and 
price averaged 22 cents. High prices for the next 
two seasons called for progressive increases in acreage, 
until in 1926 there were over 47,000,000 acres. Now 
there is a surplus, and prices are below 12 cents.” 

In these few lines is epitomized the whole trouble- 
some farm problem. Low prices follow increased pro- 
duction, and relatively higher values succeed reduced 
crops due either to lessened plantings or withdrawal 
of nature’s favor from the fields. To some extent there 
is a tendency to restore balances by increased con- 
sumption as a result of low prices; but, largely, pro- 
duction and price trends are in inverse relation. 

Would any, even all, of the bills so ponderously 
and portentously considered by Congress in the past 
three years have “equalized” these wide sweeps in cot- 
ton prices, or reduced in any substantial way the 
tendency to increase production with the invitation of 
higher prices? Today, with a last-year planting of 
forty-seven million acres, the price of cotton is down 
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to twelve cents, and there is an increased acreage of 
winter wheat in cotton states. In the spring there 
doubtless will be an increased sowing of corn on last 
year’s cotton fields. 

With certain allowance for characteristics of soil 
and climate in their influences upon seedings, there 
always is a tendency to restore the balances of pro- 
duction among principal field crops, especially as to 
wheat and corn, and in the production of hogs. How 
are these tendencies to be overcome by lending money 
to aid co-operative marketings, or collecting taxes to 
equalize the loss on export? How, providing prices 
can be made profitable, is the farmer to benefit unless 
he can produce the maximum of the most profitable 
crop? And how may the balance be restored when 
his overproduction has destroyed it? 

Many well-meaning men in Congress believe these 
things can be done. Some of them have faith based 
on nothing more substantial than that they have seen 
rabbits hatched from a hat. Others have faith founded 
on their own oratory. Still others have no belief at 
all, but profess faith because of their political habit 
of joining cavaliers or roundheads, according to which 
seems about to win. 

It is not long since the farmer’s life was to be 
made merry by means of the parcel post enabling him 
to ship a ham direct to the consumer; scarcely so long 
since the restored merchant marine was to distribute 
his produce throughout the world, Both were attempts 
to create wealth by statute. Neither has amounted to 
anything. No more will the present schemes to legis- 
late a high price for wheat or cotton. Their worst 
misfortune, as also the worst misfortune to the farmer 
and to the country, would be their enactment. Per- 
haps in no other way will it be possible to prove their 
absurdity. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS AND POLITICAL 
ISSUES 


hip following from an editorial by W. I. Drum- 
mond, in the Agricultural Review, official journal 
of the American Farm Congress, goes directly and 
most sensibly to the heart of the so-called farm prob- 
lem: 

The people of the United States are substan- 
tially agreed that we have an agricultural prob- 
lem. There also is a general belief that something 
ought to be done about it. It is apparent that the 
economic position of the farmer is below that of 
our other great business divisions—industry, com- 
merce, finance, the professions, and labor. Doubt- 
less there is not a representative person in any of 
these other groups who does not earnestly desire 
the improvement of the condition of agriculture. 
They are ready and willing to help build a tower, 
or to provide some other means by which the 
farmer may climb up to their own economic level. 
They do not want to descend to his. 

Our agricultural problem is purely economic. 
When an economic problem becomes a_ political 
issue, the principles involved are liable to be sub- 
merged in an ocean of partisan prejudice and class 
or sectional interests, topped with a thick foam of 
personal ambitions. And any economic problem 
which concerns a large number of votes usually 
becomes a political issue, sooner or later. The 
farmer can no more climb to a higher economic 
plane by political action than could the builders 
of Babel ascend to a higher spiritual state by 
means of a tower constructed of stone and mortar. 
Agriculture can be helped only by recognizing, 
understanding and co-operating with economic law. 
To run counter to such law, by statutory measures 
or otherwise, is sure to invite disaster and end in 
failure. 

How much greater would be progress toward solu- 
tion of this economic problem, affecting as it does the 
entire country, if it could be approached in the light 
of this simple statement of fundamentals. Instead of 


having spent three or four years in futile bickering 
and in efforts to turn the question to account of 
political advantage, something long since would have 
been done to balance production against requirements, 
so far, at least, as that desideratum can be accom- 
plished by law. 
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FALSEHOOD BY INFERENCE 


e OMPETITIVE Conditions in Flour Milling,” 

just published by the Federal Trade Commission, 
is composed of one hundred and forty pages of what 
can only be described as falsehood by inference. 
Without charges or conclusions, the Commission yet 
seeks by its method of presenting unrelated matter 
and the tone of its comment to give the impression 
that milling is violating the law, and only resort to 
court protection prevents the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion from proving its case. 

“The inquiry into competitive conditions,” it says 
in its letter of transmittal, “has not been completed 
because most of the larger flour milling companies 
which were active in furthering agreements to restrict 
competition described in this report either refused to 
permit the examination of their correspondence files 
touching such competitive practices, or refused to per- 
mit copies to be made of specifically described letters 
relative to alleged violations of the antitrust acts.” 

Yet the report contains letters and extracts from 
letters exchanged among a large number of other mill- 
ers, of presumably the same tenor as those denied it, 
all of which go to show nothing save the ill conditions 
within the industry and the efforts of its members to 
find a way out of the shadows which cast themselves 
over the trade following the debacle of 1921. Not 
once in any letter out of the scores printed is there 
the slightest suggestion of what the Commission is 
pleased to call “agreements and understandings to sell 
at a profit.” 

These letters, making up the greater part of the 
Commission’s “preliminary report,’ are supplemented 
by many pages of “evidence” in the form of open 
meeting discussions of package differentials, code of 
ethics references and similar matter, all of which was 
openly published in The Northwestern Miller and other 
trade journals. 


’ 


Even trade circulars by President Anderson and 
other Federation officers and committee members are 
presented in a way to infer that they are a part of 
a scheme to violate the law. 

Of rather especial interest is the Commission’s view 
of the Millers’ National Federation “code of ethics.” 
Several pages are devoted to the subject, the code is 
quoted in full and the Commission then comments: 
“What has been the effect of the adoption of this 
‘Code’ has not been learned, because the Commission 
has no direct information as to the profits of milling 
companies since the year ending in 1924, nor as to 
competitive conditions since the meeting of the Fed- 
eration in April, 1925, when the code was adopted.” 
It is perhaps permissible for The Northwestern Miller, 
which is frequently quoted in the Commission’s report, 
to enlighten it on this subject. The “code” did not 
put up the price of flour nor increase profits. It is 
doubtful if a copy of it can be found in one mill office 
out of ten, and every one of its fifteen recommenda- 
tions is fully, freely and joyously violated every day 
of the year. 

If any conclusion may be drawn from these one 
hundred and forty pages of unrelated data it is that 
the Federation was more than fully justified in seek- 
ing court protection against the Commission’s activi- 
ties under the La Follette-Basil Manly resolution. All 
of the data gathered prior to this action by the Fed- 
eration is misrepresented and every effort made to 
give it a meaning to support the Commission’s purpose 
to find a “milling trust.” Quite naturally, the Fed- 
eration’s action in seeking legal defense against this 
malicious program is pointed to as the final evidence 
of guilt. 

What all of this accomplishes is nothing. 
not and never has been any combination or agreement 
in this industry, and this fact is as well known to 
members of the Federal Trade Commission as it is to 
every member of this industry, past or present. Mill- 
ing is made up of hundreds of highly, at times de- 
structively, competitive units. Such poor effort as it 
has made to free itself from the intensity of competi- 
tion and the elimination of hundreds of flour mills 
All of this is clearly proved in 


There is 


has been ineffective. 
the Commission’s publication. 
it is meant to be, an indictment of milling, it very well 
serves to show the unhappy situation in which the 
industry stands. 


Instead of being, as 
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Domestic Demand.—Flour business brightened considerably last week, although 


there was no general participation in the improvement. Sales volume increased, 
largely on the sharp decline toward the 
end of the week, which served to check 
activity. Buyers now appear to be 
marking time. They have considerable 
flour coming to them, and prefer to shop 
around for immediate shipment, letting 
mills carry their higher-priced bookings 
until the market reacts. Mills, however, 
show a disposition to stick to the pre- 
scribed carrying charge, and this prom- 
ises to force better directions. Low 
stocks, on the other hand, appear to war- 
rant the anticipation of continued im- 
provement in new business. Average 
bookings last week in the principal hard wheat centers were around 50 per cent 
of capacity. 

Export Trade—tThere is a slight increase in inquiry from Europe, but foreign 
business to all quarters is very small. The chief buyer is Latin America. Clears 
are still weak, and with increased production are inclined to drag. Neither export 
nor domestic demand for this class of flour is active. 

Production.—Southwestern mills last week showed a good increase in percentage 
of capacity operated, but elsewhere, although there was an improvement over the 
holiday weeks, production lagged behind that of corresponding weeks in the past 

















two years. 

Flour Prices.—Mill quotations average slightly lower than a week ago. 

Wheat.—After sagging 2c to new low levels for the crop year, wheat came 
back on Jan. 8 to a fraction above the year’s close. 

Milifeed—Scarcity of supplies keeps millfeed firm in spite of slack demand. 
Mills in the principal producing centers have little to offer, and country mill sup- 
plies are hardly more than sufficient to care for the present light call. Millers 
generally believe that the market would respond to substantial buying with a sharp 
advance. Demand from the East at the moment is being supplied by Buffalo mills, 
but there is a steady, though scattered, call from the Middle West. Orders gen- 
erally specify immediate shipment, indicating light stocks. Prices are unchanged 
at Minneapolis, $1 ton higher at Kansas City and 50c ton lower at St. Louis and 
Buffalo. 





European Markets by Cable 

Lonpon, Ena., Jan. 11.—(Special Cable)—Inactive conditions still prevail in 
the flour market, as buyers are working off their old stocks. Home millers are 
offering freely at equal to 39s per 280 Ibs, c.i.f. ($6.63 bbl). Today’s quotations: 
Canadian top patents 42@43s per 280 lbs ($7.14@7.31 bbl), Canadian export pat- 
ents 40s ($6.80 bbl), Kansas export patents 41s 9d ($7.10 bbl), American milled 
Manitobas 41s 6d ($7.06 bbl), Australian patents, for January-February shipment, 
39s ($6.63 bbl), American low grades 33s ($5.61 bbl), Argentine low grades, for 
March-April shipment, 25s ($4.25 bbl), home milled straight run (officially) equiva- 
lent to 40s, c.i.f. ($6.80 bbl). 

Liverpool.—Business in imported flour is very difficult, owing to the low offers 
Sales of imported flour are only possible when they are made at 
prices under the cost of replacement. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 
42@43s per 280 lbs ($7.14@7.31 bbl), Canadian export patents 40s ($6.80 bbl), 
American soft winter patents 41s 6d ($7.06 bbl), Australian patents, for January- 
February shipment, 39s 3d ($6.67 bbl), American low grades 32s@34s 6d ($5.44 
@5.87 bbl). 

Glasgow.—There is a slow demand for imported flour because home mills are 
offering their flour at extremely low prices. Today’s quotations: Canadian export 
patents 40s per 280 lbs ($6.80 bbl), Canadian soft winter patents 39s ($6.63 bbl), 
American soft winter patents 41s 6d ($7.06 bbl), Australian patents 39s ($6.63 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—Demand for flour is light, owing to the fact that lower prices are 
Even the home mills are experiencing a poor demand, and have been 
Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents 
sansas top patents $7.85@8.10 ($6.99@ 





of home mills. 


expected. 
forced to cut down their production. 
$7.70@7.95 per 100 kilos ($6.85@7.08 bbl), K 
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7.21 bbl), Kansas straights $7.60@7.85 ($6.76@6.99 bbl), Belgian flour $7.60 (36.75 
bbl), home milled, delivered, $7.80 ($6.94 bbl). 

Hamburg.—Some forward purchases of Kansas flour have been made, but the 
market is generally slow. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $7.90@ 
8.25 per 100 kilos ($7.03@7.35 bbl), Kansas top patents $8.10@8.35 ($7.21@7.4 
bbl), English patents $7.70@8.65 ($6.85@7.70 bbl), home milled $11.05 ($9.83 bbl), 
rye flour $8.50@9 ($7.57@8.01 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Business in imported flour is practically at a standstill, due to 
the reduced prices at which Danish mills are selling. Today’s quotations: Canadian 
top patents $8.40@8.70 per 100 kilos ($7.48@7.74 bbl), Canadian export patents 
$7.95@8.30 ($7.08@7.39 bbl), Kansas top patents $8.30@8.75 ($7.39@7.79 bbl), 
Oklahoma patents $7.90@8.30 ($7.03@7.39 bbl). 


WHEAT 


The wheat market is quiet in London, and prices are steady. The only activity 
noticeable is in the Argentine product. In Liverpool the market is quiet and prices 
are steady. 

FEED 

Feedingstuffs are in slow demand in London, but prices are firm, Argentine 
low grades being in best request. Bran is offered at £7 ton, middlings £7 10s, Plate 
pollards, for January shipment, £5 16s 3d. In Liverpool fair sales of Canadian 
second clears have been made at 82s per 280 lbs. Argentine low grades are very 
firm there, and no first hand offers for shipment before March can be obtained, 
Resellers are offering January shipment at £10 15s ton. 


OIL CAKE 


Oil cake is quiet in London, with local made cottonseed cake offered at £6 5 
ton; Bombay is quoted at £5 12s 6d. In Liverpool a small business has been done 
in American linseed cake, for January shipment, at £9 15s ton, while Argentine 
and Russian cake are offered at £10 12s 6d and £9 5s@£9 12s 6d, respectively, 
Cottonseed meal is firm there, owing to a report of short shipments. For January 
shipment £8 5s ton has been paid. 


OATMEAL 


A restricted business has been done in oatmeal in London, sales of Scotch 
oatmeal having been pressed at 36s 3d per 280 Ibs, ex-store, while rolled oats 
have been quoted at 40s. Canadian and American products are too dear, meal 


being quoted at 41s 6d and rolled at 41s 9d. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week 

















NORTHWEST— Jan.9 Jan. 10 NORTHWEST— Jan. 9 Jan. 10 
Jan.8 Jan.1 1926 1925 Jan.8 Jan.1 1926 1925 
Minneapolis ...221,368 174,957 295,418 201,560 Minneapolis ...... 42 33 57 36 
St. Pawl ceccee 7,959 7,177 8,016 7,252 OD eres 36 33 37 33 
Duluth-Superior 11,840 11,205 17,080 16,395 Duluth-Superior .. 32 30 46 44 
Outside mills*..127,938 128,588 210,187 225,906 Outside mills* ... 42 39 52 56 
Totals ....369,105 321,927 530,701 451,113 Average ..... “1 350séBA “ 
SOUTHWEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ..133,216 118,132 122,442 105,687 Kansas City ..... 75 67 80 71 
Wichita ....00. 42,034 41,457 4,210 39,796 2. ere 67 66 38 60 
BATMA ccccesee 27,189 21,264 22,091 28,595 | ree 71 56 48 62 
St. Joseph + 27,295 19,333 26,942 37,448 Be, CORO csccess 57 40 56 78 
eee 19,844 18,324 19,707 21,767 Ce. ansd 000.060 72 67 72 79 
Outside millsf.. 214,005 201,104 173,297 230,696 Outside millst ... 59 55 47 62 
Totals . .463,583 419,614 388,689 463,989 Average ..... 65 59 55 6 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. TeoGls .cccce 17,300 24,700 25,800 20,000 DE, BO boc cdccces 28 41 40 31 
Outsidet - 43,400 37,700 41,100 38,200 Outsidet . 50 43 47 44 
PONIES cccscvce 38,200 33,800 29,700 38,800 WU a Fs ¥0050:08% 76 70 62 81 
Outsidef .... 25,663 27,227 42,837 62,111 Outside 44 50 47 64 
DEES oc Kvuesdé) akadnd. candas 11,973 Indianapolis ...... “4 “s <x 60 
Southeast ..... 71,978 73,913 97,630 119,769 Southeast ........ 46 49 61 6 
Totals . 196,541 197,340 237,067 290,853 Average ..... 48 49 53 59 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 20,650 24,982 29,437 39,060 Portiamd .cscecies 33 40 47 63 
MARIS cecsccce 20,161 17,852 27,486 23,861 a , CELL 43 38 52 45 
TACOMB .ccivce 25,026 23,501 27,758 15,475 TACOMBR cccicececs 44 41 49 21 
Totals - 65,837 66,3 84,681 78,396 Average ..... 40 40 49 46 
BORA vc cicece 199,430 131, 753 200,754 183,860 BDUTRIO cc ccccsees 84 56 84 7 
CRICABO ciccocse 37,000 31,000 38,000 36,000 CRISES co vcvccccs 92 77 95 90 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth-Superior. ftSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. 
Louis, but controlled in that city. {Central states mills outside of Toledo. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Jan. 11. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 

Spring first patent ........+++ $7.00@ 7.45 $7.75@ 7.95 §$....@.... $7.00@ 7.40 $8.25@ 8.50 $7.50@ 8.00 $7.60@ 7.85 $8.00@ 8.40 $8.70@ 8.80 $7.75@ 8.05 $8. we f 8.75 
Spring standard patent ...... 6.65@ 7.10 7.35@ 7.55 coer QDoeee 6.60@ 7.00 7.25@ 7.50 7.15@ 7.50 7.10@ 7.35 7.65@ 8.00 7.60@ 8.70 7.55@ 7.85 cere 
Spring first clear .........+++- 5.90@ 6.40 6.20@ 6.30 oe vee’ 6% 6.20@ 6.50 7.25@ 7.50 6.90@ 7.15 Sees Mocece 7.15@ 7.40 7.85@ 7.50 .-@.. 000 @.- 
Hard winter short patent .... 6.70@ 7.20 ooee@.... 7.20@ 7.55 6.70@ 7.10 8.00@ 8.10 7.80@ 7.65 7.50@ 7.75 7.50@ 8.00 7.25@ 7.85 7.60@ 7.90 7.75@ 8.2 
Hard winter straight ........ 6.10@ 6.50 cvce@eces 6.40@ 6.75 6.20@ 6.50 7.40@ 7.50 6.85@ 7.30 we 7.25 7.30@ 7.50 -@. 7.25@ eau 
Hard winter first clear ....... 5.90@ 6.00 svaben en 5.30@ 5.70 5.40@ 5.90 eee Bvece cece oens as eW cans cove@ecene -@. Pree en —- . 
Soft winter short patent 6.70@ 7.05 --@.. --@. 6.60@ 7.00 .-@.. 5 Peet 6.85@ 7.10 Ter, reek 7.10@ 7.75 7.60@ 7.90 8.40@ 8.75 
Soft winter straight ......... 6.10@ 6.40 oh --@. 5.90@ 6.15 coce@ae 6.25@ 6.70 *5.85@ 6.10 *6.00@ 6.65 6.50@ 7.00 7.25@ 7.60 7.25@ 7.50 
Soft winter first clear ........ 5.60@ 56.90 060d Meces co @ee 5.40@ 56.80 coca Decce a eee on 6 ewes cose. 6.40@ 6.50 caus tdae< 6.25@ 6.75 
Rye flour, white .........+++. 5.65@ 5.85 5.60@ 5.80 oo@.. --@.. 6.00@ 6.20 6.10@ 6.55 6.00@ 6.25 6.50@ 6.75 6.55@ 6.75 7.00@ 7.40 -@. 
Rye flour, Gark ........sceee. 4.00@ 4.50 4.05@ 4.25 -@.. -@.. 2+-@ 4.70 oceuae 4.50@ 4.75 6.00@ 6.25 4.70@ 4.75 6.60@ 7.00 -@. 

Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— _ Seattle San Francisco Toronto Wieder | Toronto ooWinn ine 
Family patent ..$7.40@ 8.00 ant dae OO Rae er weer a ee Spring top patentf...$....@7.90 $....@8.35 Spring first clearf ....... $6.30 $6.7 
Straight ........ 5.50@ 56.90 coc @ secc DOOR. .aveeces 7.30@ 7.70 ocoe@ Ontario 90% patentst. @5.60 Spring exports§ ........... 40s : 
GEOEE ap cacceces 5.55@ 6.00 souee Montana ....... 7.10@ 7.30 axa Spring second patent{ ....@7.40 /@7. 15 Ontario exports§ .......... 38s 


*Includes near-by straights. 





{Nashville prices, basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **in jutes, Fort William basis. (98-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-Ib jutes 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The World Wheat Situation 
By W. Sanford Evans 


commenced. The increased movement from Australia was expected, and last 


W comm shipments of wheat last week were the largest since the crop year 


week’s shipments make the total on 


passage from Australia to Europe about 


6,000,000 bus, but arrivals in large quantities will not be before the second or third 


week in February. 


Movement in volume from Argentina is slow in beginning. 


Wheat is available at the seaboard in larger quantities than are being shipped, but 
vessel space evidently has not been arranged for big quantities at this date. Ocean 
rates were high when such tonnage would have had to be fixed. The increase of 
over 8,000,000 bus in the on passage figures represents chiefly increased quantities 


destined to the Continent. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 




















A table showing the weekly shipments of wheat and flour by countries, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 
c Bushels —, 
N Week Russia and 
wet nding N. America Argentina Australia Black Sea Others Totals 
0 Mec, 18 ccrcccccces 66 496 28 976 808 12,223 
21 100, BB wcccccccces 11,092 38 2,064 1,440 720 15,354 
22 am. 2 cecsccccseece 14,416 834 1,848 1,080 48 18,226 
23 n. € 7sesceaeeee 13,52 759 3,112 1,112 936 19,444 
Aug » BORO sv cndvucescs 251,569 9,695 13,536 29,192 20,256 324,248 
La r to Gate ..ccces 198,936 24,096 14,592 15,720 31,312 284,656 


SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR TO EUROPE 


table showing the shipments of wheat and flour to Europe, 


in bushels (000’s 


Te On passage 
No Week World shipments to Europe Arrivals in Europe to Europe 
wee nding Week To date Wee To date Week 
$6 DOO. UE a cccescdsdectas 10,752 228,464 10,544 229,872 87,192 
S10 Det, OF ci cccaeetuncias 13,832 242,296 10,336 240,208 40,688 
22 “Se reerer oe oe ee 15,096 257,392 12,592 252,800 43,192 
$30 Jam. 8 incheckaso vanes 17,176 274,568 9,112 261,912 51,256 
Last year to date .......0.0 229,752 234,588 28,440 
Prices since Dec. 1 have been unusually steady, with a slightly lower tendency. 
It is interesting to note that, with its present information, the market is of the 
opinion that the downward tendency may continue. In Liverpool, May and July 
futures are some 3@4c bu lower than March futures. In Chicago, the July futures 
are 8@9e lower than May futures, and September futures are 2c lower still. In 
Winnipeg, October futures are about 9c below May futures. Winnipeg July futures 
deal with old crop supplies and stand at about the same figure as May futures, 
which means that they are of lower values, since no carrying charge is included. 
Last year the market made a very good guess as to future developments when 
it placed October futures on the Winnipeg board on Jan. 7 at $1.39 bu, and Sep- 
tember futures on the Chicago board on the same date at $1.44%4. These prices were 
20@30e bu lower than May futures at that time. October futures closed at Win- 
nipeg on Oct. 30 at $1.445%%, and the Chicago September futures ran out at $1.35%,. 
In the eight or nine months these futures were on the board, fluctuations were 
within a moderate range, and these two price lines present a good example of 


steadiness. 


General public speculation was not extensive in the market during 


that period, and conditions of supply developed in accordance with probabilities. 
It is not safe to argue from the success with which conditions were forecast 
last year that the level laid down for autumn prices this year will be maintained. 


All that is at present known is the winter 


wheat plantings for certain of the prin- 


cipal Northern Hemisphere countries and the fact that there is now wheat enough 
in the world to allow for at least an average carry-over of old wheat at the end of 


July. 


All new wheat has yet to grow and be harvested. Reports on the condition 


in which winter wheat has come through the winter months will be among the first 
of many factors to influence the new price levels. 
Russia has already shipped more this season than in the whole of the last 


crop year. 


published definite information about the crop. 


official estimate of yield was available. At 
program was announced, 


It is to be regretted that the Russian government has not this year 


As early as September, 1925, an 
about the same time an ambitious export 


It turned out that both announcements were incorrect. 


The final crop report reduced the September estimate by 84,000,000 bus, and export 


was very moderate. 


Last year the market was misled by incorrect estimates, and 


this year it is left in uncertainty because there are no authoritative estimates. 


Either condition is bad. 
be conducted on the basis of facts which 
them to be made. 


It is in the general interest of grain trading that it should 


are as complete as it is practicable for 








M. L. LIVINGSTON ELECTED 
CONTINENTAL PRESIDENT 


New York, N. Y.—Milton L. Living- 
ston, of the Livingston Baking Co., Chi- 
cago, has been named president of the 
Continental Baking Corporation, succeed- 
ing Wade Holland, who has resigned. 

Mr. Holland, who became president of 
the firm two years ago, intends retiring 
from active business and will take a trip 
to the Mediterranean. He started in the 
baking business in Toledo, and also 
established successful plants at Colum- 
bus, Dayton and Youngstown, which 
were subsequently sold to the United 
Bakeries Corporation. His first job in 
Toledo was that of a bundle wrapper in 
a small department store in 1900. Later 
he worked for J. F. Zahm & Co., grain, 
and subsequently for the National Mill- 
ing Co., going into the bakery field a 
Short time later. 

The Continental took over the Living- 
ston Baking Co. in November, 1924. This 
firm was incorporated in 1906. Louis 
Livingston, the father of the new head 
of the Continental, entered the bakery 
business in 1867, 





’ Egyptian Crops Good 
Wasuineton, D. C.—The condition of 
the crops in Egypt on Jan. 1 was av- 
erage or above, according to a cable from 
the International Institute of Agricul- 


ture at Rome. Wheat and barley were 
average. Autumn corn, which is prac- 
tically the whole crop, was above av- 
erage. 





JOINT COMMITTEE STUDIES 
BREAD EXCHANGE PROBLEMS 


Henry Stude, president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association, in the first of a 
series of letters which he plans to send 
to the trade from time to time, an- 
nounces that the subject of the exchange 
of bread, giving the dealer fresh loaves 
daily, is being considered by a commit- 
tee consisting of a baker, a grocer and 
one consumer. This committee will con- 
duct hearings and study all phases of 
the subject. It is expected that this 
group will report its findings and prob- 
ably make certain recommendations at 
the next convention. 





CRANDALL & BECK IS FIRM 
ORGANIZED AT MILWAUKEE 


MitwavKkee, Wis.—Following the dis- 
solution of the E. P. Bacon Co., grain 
commission, the organization of a new 
firm under the style of Crandall & Beck 
has been announced. The Bacon com- 
pany, founded more than 50 years ago 
by the late Edward P. Bacon, and in- 
corporated in 1908, has been operating 
in the Minneapolis and Chicago markets, 


as well as in Milwaukee. Julius J. 
Crandall, president and treasurer of the 
Bacon company, and Linus J. Beck, his 
chief assistant, are members of the new 
partnership. It will operate a receiving 
business, and for the present confine its 
activities to the Milwaukee market. Mr. 
Crandall is a veteran in the grain trade, 
having joined the Bacon company more 
than 40 years ago as a clerk. Mr. Beck 
had been associated with the company 
for 15 years. 





BOSTON FIRM RECEIVES 
LARGE FLOUR SHIPMENT 


Boston, Mass.—On Jan. 7 the first 
through trainload of flour moving from 
as far west as the Missouri River since 
the war was consigned to the Walter E. 
Fuller Flour Co., Boston, by the Omaha 
(Neb.) Flour Mills Co. The flour was 
loaded in new equipment, and moved 
over the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
Wabash, Canadian Pacific and Boston 
& Maine railroads, on a through schedule 
of five days from shipping point to Bos- 
ton. 

The shipment consisted of 40 cars con- 
taining about 12,000 bbls that will even- 
tually move to 26 New England cities, 
where they have been sold by Mr. Fuller. 
It is understood that this shipment is to 
be followed by a similar one within a 
week or two. 








Convention Calendar 








Jan. 15-16—Inland Empire Bakers’ 
Association, annual convention, at Spo- 
kane, Wash; George E. Van Hersett, 
Box 256, Spokane, treasurer. 

Jan. 16-19—New York State Bakers’ 
Association, annual meeting at Lake 
Placid (N. Y.) Club; Frank A. Lyon, 17 
East Forty-first Street, New York City, 
secretary. 

Jan. 19.—Southern Illinois Millers’ As- 

sociation, semiannual meeting at St. 
Louis; J. L. Grigg, Sparta, Ill., secre- 
tary. 
Jan. 25-27.—Ohio Bakers’ Association, 
annual convention at Columbus; Fred D. 
Pfening, 310 Commerce Building, Colum- 
bus, secretary. 

Feb. 7-8.—Potomac States Association, 
midwinter convention at Baltimore, Md. 
J. H. Woolridge, Washington, D. C., sec- 
retary. 

Feb. 15-16.—Associated Bakers of IIli- 
nois, annual convention at Peoria; George 
Chussler, Jr., 1256 Addison Street, Chi- 
cago, secretary. 

March 1-2.—Soft Wheat Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, annual meeting at Nashville, 
Tenn; Dr. W. H. Strowd, Nashville, sec- 
retary. 

March 14-21—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, annual meeting at 
Chicago; Victor E. Marx, American In- 
stitute of Baking, Chicago, secretary. 

March 21-23.—Indiana Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, annual conference at West Ba- 
den; C. P. Ehlers, 418 Merchants’ Bank 
Building, Indianapolis, secretary. 

March 21-23.—Kansas Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, annual meeting at Wichita; 
Ralph Bowdish, secretary. 

April 19-20.—Nebraska Master Bak- 
ers’ Association, meeting at Lincoln; C. 
E. Masterman, Gooch Food Products Co., 
Lincoln, secretary. 

May 10-11.—Missouri Master Bakers’ 
Association, convention at Moberly; 
Wayne G. Martin, Jr., 215 Merchants’ 
Exchange, St. Louis, secretary. 

May 16-18.—Iowa Bakers’ Association, 
annual convention at Cedar Rapids; C. 
O. Schweickhardt, Burlington, secretary. 

May 16-18.—New York State Associa- 
tion of Manufacturing Retail Bakérs, an- 
nual convention and exhibit at New 
York; Rudolph Zink, 397 Willis Avenue, 
New York, secretary. 

May 28-25.—Potomac States Bakers’ 
Association, annual convention at Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va; H. R. Thomas, Balti- 
more, secretary. 

June 13-15.—Pennsylvania Bakers’ As- 
sociation, annual meeting at Werners- 
ville; C. C. Latus, 60 Methodist Build- 
ing, 524 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, sec- 
retary. 

Oct. 10-12.—Grain Dealers’ National 
Association, annual meeting at Omaha; 
Charles Quinn, Toledo, secretary. 
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FLOUR EXPORTS FOR 
CROP YEAR INCREASE 


Total Shipments to Jan. 1 Amount to 7,- 
550,000 Bbis, Compared with 5,400,- 
000 Last Season 


Wasuincton, D. C.—United States 
exports of wheat, including flour, from 
the commencement of the crop year to 
Jan. 1, 1927, total 151,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 61,250,000 last year, and 182,- 
500,000 in 1924, according to the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Exports of flour alone were 7,550,000 
bbls this year, compared with 5,400,000 
last year, and 8,100,000 in 1924. Of the 
wheat shipped this year, a somewhat 
larger percentage has gone to Europe 
than last year. For the last seven years, 
the amount exported during the first six 
months has varied from 55 to 70 per 
cent of the total amount shipped during 
the year, or from 60,000,000 to 210,000,- 
000 bus. 

The amount of rye exported this year 
has been 5,600,000 bus, which is 92 per 
cent of last year’s shipments. 





CLARENCE M. HARDENBERGH 
HEADS KANSAS CITY BOARD 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Clarence M. Har- 
denbergh, manager of the Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., was elected president 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade for 
1927, on Jan, 4, succeeding L. A. Fuller. 
Frank C. Blodgett was elected first vice 
president and J. J. Kraettli second vice 
president. 

These three officers represent three 
major classifications of the grain trade, 
milling, elevator and commission house. 
Mr. Hardenbergh is the second miller 
ever to serve as head of the Kansas City 
exchange in its 50 years of existence, the 
first being the late L. E. Miller, then 
president of the Zenith Milling Co., who 
held the honor in 1897. 

The following new directors were also 
elected: F. A. Theis, N. E. Carpenter, 
Henry Lichtig, R. A. Kelley, C. P. 
Cauthron, D. C. Bishop. Four new mem- 
bers of the arbitration committee are 
W. H. Marshall, E. F. Emmons, William 
J. MeNeil and Alfred Huttig, while E. 
R. Jessen and W. B. Young were tied 
for fifth place. 





Wheat Reported in Good Condition 

Kansas City, Mo.—The Santa Fe rail- 
road’s weekly report says that no section 
in its territory is suffering from lack of 
moisture. Winter wheat is generally in 
good condition. Acreage in the Texas 
panhandle increased 25 per cent, Okla- 
homa 8 per cent and Kansas 5 per cent 
over a year ago. Corn husking in IIli- 
nois is nearly completed, and in Missouri 
the crop is turning out better than ex- 
pected, although there is a good per- 
centage of low grade. 





Soft Winter Wheat Acreage 
The Department of Agriculture gives the 
following preliminary estimate of soft win- 
ter wheat acreage and condition: 


ca—Acreage——, —-—Condition—, 


10-yr 

1926 1925 1926 1925 av’e 

OMS. 2cevcc 1,494,000 1,844,000 81 66 87 

Indiana ...1,748,000 1,749,000 102 76 85 

Michigan... 958,000 1,053,000 91 88 88 

Illinois ....2,277,000 2,277,000 100 71 87 
Pennsyl- 

vania ...1,039,000 1,194,000 87 83 90 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 

flour in the principal distributing centers for 

the week ending Jan. 8, in barrels (000’s 
omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 

296 ee oe 


Minneapolis .. 6 2 221 

Kansas City... 13 10 147 189 

Chicago ...... 264 267 188 171 - ae 
New York .... 219 246 164 100 350 387 
ceaseee 26 25 es 16 33 31 
Baltimore .... 22 28 11 19 ee TT 
Philadelphia . 48 47 53 62 161 121 
Milwaukee ... 25 45 8 21 ee os 
Dul.-Superior.. .. oe 15 17 167 72 
tNashville ... 47 35 


tFigures for 10 days ending Jan. 1. 





Nothing can be done in life without 
money, but he who has money and is too 
parsimonious to spend it is worthy of 
contempt. He is like an earthenware 
crock, from which not a single feather 
can be plucked, or like an iron donkey, 
from which no hair can be pulled.—Chi- 
nese saying. 
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SOFT WHEAT MILLERS 
TO MEET IN NASHVILLE 


Dr. W. H. Strowd Plans Program—Associa- 
tion’s Activities During Past Year 
to Be Reviewed 


Nasuvitte, Tenn.—The Soft Wheat 
Millers’ Association will hold its annual 
meeting at the headquarters in Nash- 
ville, on March 1-2. This organization 
is composed of manufacturers of self- 
rising flour, which has become very pop- 
ular in the South during recent years, 
with greatly increased production. 

Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary, is ar- 
ranging the program for the meeting, 
one of the interesting features of which 
will be a show presenting the activities 
of the association during 1926. This will 
include demonstrations showing the re- 
search work. 

Under the direction of Dr. Strowd the 
association has conducted extensive and 
valuable research work during the past 
year, fostering purity in the manufac- 
ture of self-rising flour. It also has used 
the radio for placing the merits of self- 
rising flour before the public, putting 
programs on the air that have attracted 
wide attention. 

The association has a membership of 
over 50 manufacturers of  self-rising 
flour, and the year 1926 was a most sat- 
isfactory one in many respects. G. A. 
Breaux, Nashville, is president. 


SOUTHEASTERN MILLERS 
IN SESSION AT NASHVILLE 


Nasuvitte, Tenn.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Southeastern Millers’ Asso- 
ciation opened in Nashville on Jan, 11, 
and was to continue two days. The fea- 
ture of the meeting is the election of 
officers. It was thought that there 
would be few changes in the official per- 
sonnel of the association, which includes 
Charles T. Johnson, Mount Vernon, Ind., 
president, G. A. Breaux, Nashville, and 
F. K. Yost, Hopkinsville, Ky., vice pres- 
idents, and T. M. Chivington, Nashville, 
secretary. 

According to the report of Mr. Chiv- 
ington the association made a very sat- 
isfactory record in 1926, the membership 
being well sustained, and the organiza- 
tion’s work being strengthened. The 
general reports indicate a year of pros- 
perous conditions for millers. The cot- 
ton crop situation caused much stir in 
the South, but in spite of this the rec- 
ords will show flour production and 
shipments close to the average. 

During the past year the secretary 
has represented the association in nu- 
merous legislative and transportation 
matters. 


UNIFORM COOPERING OF 
FLOUR CARS IS ORDERED 


Kansas Crry, Mo—A _ decision has 
just been published by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission instructing the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
to make uniform its practices in cooper- 
ing flour cars for Omaha and Kansas 
City millers. The decision results from 
a complaint brought by Omaha interests 
over a year ago, and is an outgrowth of 
a service long rendered in Kansas City. 

Several years ago, all of the local rail- 
roads combined to support a bureau 
which would inspect cars furnished for 
loading flour and other grain products in 
sacks. This bureau clears all refuse 
from the car, draws protruding nails, 
pads projections liable to tear sacks and, 
if necessary, strips the doors with weath- 
er proof paper. This service is per- 
formed free of charge to mills. 

Soon after it was established in Kan- 
sas City, a similar bureau was placed 
in Wichita, but no further extensions 
were made. Omaha millers found that 
all of the railroads serving them were 
willing to install the service, with the ex- 
ception of the C., B. & Q. Finally a 
car was furnished a mill there in which 
crockery had been shipped, and which 
was filled with excelsior. As this highly 
inflammable product could not be left 
around the mill plant, the mill was 
forced to clean the car and pay drayage 
to haul the refuse to a safe distance. 
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This precipitated the case on which a 
decision has just been rendered. 

In its decision the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission said, in part: 

“About 75 per cent of complainant’s 
production of flour is sold under con- 
tract to large chain stores and to various 
branches of the federal government. 
Usually this flour is not sold under any 
brand name but in strict competition 
with similar grades produced by other 
millers. As to such business the compe- 
tition is exceedingly keen, and apparent- 
ly a fraction of a cent per barrel may 
determine the award of a contract. Com- 
plainant states that the increased over- 
head expense resulting from the cost to 
it of preparing cars in the same manner 
as defendants prepare them for Kansas 


City competitors is sufficient at times to 
cause it to lose contracts. Complainant’s 
competition is very largely in Kansas 
City and practically not at all with the 
northwestern milling centers because of 
the difference in products.” 


HORMEL MILL, AUSTIN, IS 
PURCHASED BY W. E. COLES 


Negotiations were concluded last week 
for the purchase of the Hormel mill, 
Austin, Minn., by W. E. Coles, of the 
Great Northern Flour Mfg. Co., St. 
Cloud. The mill, which is in two units, 
has a rated capacity of 1,600 bbls. It is 
understood that Mr. Coles will remodel 
the mill for the production of semolinas. 











Increase Noted in United States Exports of 
Flour to South America 


States to South America during the 

first 11 months of 1926 were 1,473,- 
000 bbls, and constituted 13.8 per cent 
of the total of 10,642,000 bbls exported 
from this country, according to a re- 
port of the United States Department 
of Commerce. In 1925, exports of flour 
from the United States totaled 11,119,000 
bbls, of which 1,312,000 or 11.8 per cent 
were shipped to South America. 

The average exportation of American 
flour during the five-year period im- 
mediately preceding the war was 10,- 
678,000 bbls of which the South Ameri- 
can markets absorbed a yearly total of 
1,151,000, or 10.8 per cent. From 1923 
to 1926 flour exports from the United 
States to South America amounted to 
8.89 per cent of the total to all countries. 

Argentina, Uruguay, and Chile pro- 
duce over 250,000,000 bus wheat, or 95 
per cent of the South American crop, 
and exports of wheat from those coun- 
tries have in recent years averaged 150,- 
000,000 bus yearly. The remaining 10 
countries of South America produce not 
over 15,000,000 bus annually. The total 
amount of flour available for consump- 
tion in those 10 countries is approxi- 
mately 11,000,000 bbls, an average of 43 
Ibs per capita. 

Brazil is the most important flour 


Be states to of flour from the United 


market, importing about 1,630,000 bbls 
annually. Bolivia is next in importance 
with imports of 370,000 bbls in 1924, 
followed by Venezuela with approxi- 
mately 248,000; British Guiana, 171,000; 
Peru, 81,900; Ecuador, 900,000 bus 
wheat, half of which is in the form of 
flour; Paraguay, 137,000 bbls. Of the 
flour exported from the United States 
to South America in 1925-26, 59 per cent 
went to Brazil, 9 per cent to Venezuela, 
9 per cent to Ecuador, 6 or 7 per cent 
each to Peru, Colombia and Bolivia. 
Dutch Guiana took 2 per cent and 
French Guiana 1 per cent. Nearly 70 
per cent of the flour shipments to South 
America from the United States went 
by the port of New York; 13 per cent, 
via Washington; 9 per cent, via New 
Orleans; 6 per cent via Oregon. 
Argentina is the South American com- 
petitor of the United States, especially 
in Brazil. The average pre-war exports 
from Argentina and the United States 
to Brazil were 1,151,000 and 757,000 bbls, 
respectively. During the past four years, 
Argentina shipped an average of 992,000 
bbls to Brazil, while the shipments from 
the United States were 932,000. Argen- 
tina is completely dominant in Para- 
guayan grain and flour markets. On 
occasion, Argentine grain interests pierce 
the Andes and rule supreme in Chile. 











President’s Trophy, Won by the New York Sales Office of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
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WHEN CODE MESSAGES 
ARE BADLY HANDLED 


Court Decisions Uphold View That a Tele. 
graph Company’s Cited Rule Does Not 
Give Immunity from Liability 


Referring to Mr. Quackenbush’s com- 
ment in the Dec. 29, 1926, issue of The 
Northwestern Miller, concerning the lia. 
bility of a telegraph company for neg- 
lect to transmit a code message, the ap- 
pellate court decisions bearing on the 
subject support his suggestion that 
cited rule of the company does not give 
immunity from such liability. 

The rule in question, which will be 
found on the back of currently used 
telegraph blanks, limits the company’s 
liability for mistakes, delays and non- 
delivery of messages in general, and 
adds that the company shall not be 
liable “for errors in cipher or obscure 
messages.” 

Under no reasonable reading, and un- 
der no judicial precedent yet brought to 
our attention, can this rule be interpret- 
ed as exempting from all liability for 
failure to transmit a code message. 

The validity of the provision of the 
rule graduating the amount of liability 
for mistakes, delays and nondelivery, ac- 
cording to whether or not the message is 
a repeated one and whether or not addi- 
tional charges are paid, appears to be 
squarely supported by the decision of 
the highest court of the land in the case 
of Primrose vs. Western Union ‘Tele- 
graph Co., 154 U. S. 1. 

In the case before the United States 
Supreme Court a code word, “bay,” was 
carelessly changed to “buy,” and _ the 
code word “despot” was changed to “de- 
stroy.” The rules of the company then 
read substantially the same as they do 
now, so far as concerns the precise point 
in controversy. The Supreme Court said, 
in part: 

“It is difficult to see anything unrea- 
sonable, or against public policy, in a 
stipulation that if the handwriting of a 
message, delivered to the company for 
transmission, is obscure, so as to be 
read with difficulty, or is in cipher, so 
that the reader has not the usual assist- 
ance of the context in ascertaining par- 
ticular words, the company will not be 
responsible for its miscarriage, and that 
none of its agents shall, by attempting 
to transmit such a message, make the 
company responsible.” 

Since the court was dealing, not with 
a case of nondelivery, but of errors in 
transmission, the use of the word “mis- 
carriage” cannot fairly be interpreted 
as covering nondelivery, especially since 
the court grounds its decision upon the 
fact that use of code words facilitates 
errors in transmission. That a message 
is in code does not induce negligent fail- 
ure to transmit at all. 

In the case of Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. vs. Way, 4 So. Rep. 844, the 
Alabama supreme court decided that the 
stipulation in question does not apply 
where there is an entire failure to trans- 
mit the message and no effort whatever 
is made to do so. 

There are some decisions of state ap- 
pellate courts that go so far as to hold 
that a telegraph company cannot even 
contract to limit its liability for negli- 
gence in handling messages, but these 
decisions must be regarded as applying 
only to local intrastate messages. ‘The 
validity of the rule limiting liability, as 
now existing and as applied to interstate 
messages, is well established. 

A New York court long ago decided 
that an exemption of a telegraph com- 
pany from liability for “error” in a tele- 
gram does not exempt from liability for 
total failure to send, although the court 
did hold that misdelivery constituted an 
“error in sending.” (Baldwin vs. United 
States Telegraph Co., 54 Barb. 505.) 
Our attention has not been drawn to any 
authoritative court decision that gives 
any broader meaning to the word “er- 
ror,” or that even holds that misdelivery 
would be “errors in cipher . . mes- 
sages.” 

In passing, it is to be noted that cur- 
rent telegraph rules specify that “code 
language is not permissible” in day and 


night letters. pes 
. L. H. Srreer. 
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NONPARTISAN RELIEF 
MEASURE INTRODUCED 


Senator Curtis and Representative Crisp Are 
Sponsors of Plan Which Is Believed 
Acceptable to Administration 


Wasninctox, D. C.—Senator Curtis, 
of Kansas, and Representative Crisp, of 
Georgia, have introduced a nonpartisan 
agricultural relief bill which is believed 


acceptable to the administration. It is 
much along the lines of the Drummond 
lan. 

, The central idea of the proposal is to 
form corporations of co-operatives under 
the supervision of a central board af- 


filiated with the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which will have access to $250,000,- 
000 of public money for the purpose of 
stabilizing prices at the production costs 
of efficient farming. This is to be accom- 
plished by buying up surpluses to relieve 
sagging markets. 

The House agricultural committee has 


decided to hear only members of Con- 
gress in regard to farm relief legisla- 
tion. Had the decision been otherwise, 


Sydney Anderson, president of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, probably would 
have appeared in opposition to the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill. The purpose of this 
move is to prevent opponents of the bill 
from delaying a report. 

Friends of the MeNary-Haugen plan 
are said to be depressed by the failure 
of the mass movement of the cotton 


states to their banner. The cotton situ- 
ation was counted upon to rally the 
South to the price fixing idea, but south- 
ern members of Congress report prac- 
tically no demand from their constitu- 
ents for federal relief measures. 


TueoporeE M. KNApPPEN. 





NORTHWESTERN MILLER’S 
“ROUND-UP” THIS WEEK 


The Northwestern Miller's annual 
“Round-up” will be held in Minneapolis 
on Thursday, Friday and Saturday of 


this week. In addition to the annual 
meeting of The Miller Publishing Co., 
there will be a series of business and 
staff conferences, with luncheons in the 
office clubroom on each of the three days. 


A formal dinner has been arranged for 
Friday evening. The “Round-up” is de- 
signed to bring together all executives 
and directors. The following branch 
managers will be in attendance: Rob- 
ert E. Sterling, editor, Kansas City; 
Walter Quackenbush, New York; A. H. 
Bailey, Toronto; Arthur S. Purves, Chi- 
cago; W. H. Wiggin, Toledo; W. C. 
Tiffany, Seattle; W. G. Martin, Jr., St. 


Louis. 


CREAM OF WHEAT SALES CO. 
FORMED IN MINNEAPOLIS 


The Cream of Wheat Sales Co., Min- 
neapolis, has been incorporated, with a 
capital stock of $50,000, to handle the 
sales and distribution of the Cream of 
Wheat Co.’s products. Daniel F. Bull, 
general manager of the Cream of Wheat 
Co., is president of the new corporation, 
and the other officers are all officials of 
the old company. The new corporation 
will carry stocks in 65 cities, the idea 
being to speed up deliveries. It has 
taken over the entire sales organization 
of the Cream of Wheat Co. 








WALTER L. THOMPSON DIES 
IN PENNSYLVANIA, AGED 67 


PirtspurGH, Pa.—Walter L. Thomp- 
Sen, aged 67, Pittsburgh district sales 
manager for the Corn Products Refin- 
ing Co., died at his home in Avalon, a 
suburb, on Jan. 8. He was a native of 
South Carolina, and had resided here 
20 years. His widow, one son and three 
daughters survive. 





FLOUR IMPORTS PROHIBITED 
Wicnira, Kansas.—Word received at 
the office of the Red Star Milling Co. 
last week that the importation of flour 
into the Canary Islands is prohibited has 
been confirmed in a telegram from the 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, 
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W. V. Dickinson, New York Sales Manager for Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 


Pillsbury’s New York Office Gets President’s 
Trophy for Largest Sales Volume 


line of business these days uses ev- 

ery possible method to increase its 
volume of sales, but probably one of the 
best result producers is the creation of 
rivalry between sales groups of individ- 
ual companies. By keeping each group 
informed as to what rival groups are 
oing, each is spurred to further and in- 
creased activity to be either at the head, 
or at least near the head, of the list of 
contestants. 

Such a sales competition has been in 
progress in the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co.’s selling organization for about three 
years, and some 35 sales groups in all 
parts of the country have been engaged 
in the contest. 

Each group seems to have watched the 
efforts of the others with that keenness 
of eye with which the felinus domesticus 


AM “line of every large concern in any 


awaits the appearance of a small rodent, 
and the general results seem to have 
been substantially increased volume. 

One of the strong contenders for pre- 
mier honors has always been the New 
York division under the management of 
W. V. Dickinson, and recently this di- 
vision was rewarded by receiving what 
is known as the “president’s trophy” for 
having produced the largest volume of 
business in a stated six-months period. 
This shield, as shown herewith, makes a 
fine trophy and reward of merit. 

Mr. Dickinson, who heads the selling 
force of the Pillsbury New York office, 
has been with the concern many years, 
and trained under George A. Zabriskie. 
He possesses that charm of manner and 
indefatigable interest in his work which 
is bound to bring success—and it has. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 








$1,000 PRIZE CONTEST BEING 
HELD BY BALTIMORE BAKERY 


Battimore, Mp., Jan. 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—The new plant of the Gen- 
eral Baking Co., North and Harford 
avenues, Baltimore, is offering by adver- 
tisement in local papers $1,000 in cash 
prizes for the best loaves of home made 
bread delivered at its bakery on Jan. 15. 
Every contestant will receive a loaf 
of the company’s Bond bread in ex- 
change for her home baked loaf. The 
prize winner will be awarded $250, while 
160 other cash prizes from $3 to $100 
will also be distributed. Each home 
baked loaf submitted, except the prize 
winners, will be donated to some worthy 
local charity. The contest aims to im- 
press the Baltimore public with the home 
likeness of the new loaf. 


A. O. MASON, CHICAGO GRAIN 
MAN, DIES OF PNEUMONIA 


Cuicaco, Inr.—A. O. Mason, 425 Ra- 
vine Place, Highland Park, IIl., for many 
years a member of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, died Jan. 8 at San Antonio, 
Texas, of pneumonia, after an illness of 
only three days. He was 75 years old. 
Mr. Mason entered the grain business 
at Milwaukee when 21 years of age. In 
1882 he became a member of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, and for approxi- 
mately 30 years was associated with the 
Nye & Jenks Grain Co., retiring as treas- 
urer of that concern in 1922, He then 
joined the wheat buying department of 
the Washburn Crosby Co. at Chicago, 
being with them about one year. He 
also served as director of the Board of 
Trade for several years. 
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WEEVIL CONTROL IS 
FURTHER CONSIDERED 


Pian for Government Certification of Ex- 


ports Rejected as Impractical—lInsur- 
ance Policy Rules Are Discussed 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The flour weevil 
problem conference held in Washington 
on Jan. 4 was followed by sessions of a 
subcommittee, Jan. 4-5, at the request of 
interested groups, and on Jan. 6 by a 
meeting of insurance interests in New 
York City. Government certification of 
exports was rejected as not practicable. 

At the New York meeting the insur- 
ance subcommitteemen appointed from 
the insurance underwriters present at 
the conference in Washington discussed 
with other insurance interests the rec- 
ommendations made as to their future 
procedure and policy with regard to en- 
forcing stricter weevil loss policy rules. 

Those present at the conference were 
relieved to learn that so far no com- 
plaints had been made from shippers or 
brokers in Holland who had used ships 
of the Holland-American Line, which 
handles the bulk of the regular schedule 
mail and grain, flour and general cargo 
freight, from the United States to Hol- 
land. It was brought out that 18 Emer- 
gency Fleet boats, among those hastily 
rushed to Galveston and other gulf ports 
last summer, were weevil infested. It 
was further reported that cargoes sent 
in four Scandinavian registry vessels 
were infested. Shipping Board records 
cited during the conference showed, how- 
ever, that in the numerous parcels sent 
to ports in the West Indies, Caribbean 
Sea and South America, where condi- 
tions favoring the development of weevil 
infestation exist, no trace of the pest was 
reported. 

Present at the conference on Jan. 4 
were: Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, and his sec- 
retary, Herman Fakler; J. W. Cain, 
president of the Midland Flour Milling 
Co., representing the Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League, Kansas City Board of Trade 
and other southwestern groups; Dr. 
George O. Dean, professor of entomology 
at the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Manhattan, who is an authority in 
grain handling fumigation; Clay Stone 
Briggs, member of Congress from the 
Texas district that includes Galveston 
and other Texas gulf ports; Dr. L. O. 
Howard, chief of the Bureau of Ento- 
mology; Dr. C. L. Marlatt, chairman of 
the Federal Horticultural Board; Dr. J. 
A. LeClerc, grain section, foodstuffs di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, United States Department of 
Commerce; E. R. Sasscer, Federal Hor- 
ticultural Board, Washington; Captain 
F. W. Jones, operating department, 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, Washing- 
ton; Dr. S. B. Grubbs, assistant surgeon- 
general United States Public Health 
Service, Washington; Joseph V. Lane, of 
F. H. Price & Co., 25 Beaver Street, 
New York; J. C. Keegan, Providence 
Washington Insurance Co., Providence, 
R. I; J. C. Monroe, of the St. Paul Fire 
& Marine Insurance Co., 80 Broad 
Street, New York; C. F. Codere, of the 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co., 
St. Paul, Minn; Arthur Croxson, of the 
Rollins-Burdick-Hunter Co., Chicago; E. 
A. Beck and A. L. Quaintance, of the 
Bureau of Entomology, Washington; R. 
C. Goodan, of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road; Rene F. Clerc, Washington repre- 
sentative of the Port of New Orleans; 
S. D. Youman, of the Dock Board, Port 
of New Orleans; F. T. Underwood, man- 
ager of the claims division, Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, United States Ship- 
ping Board; James J. Grogan, of th 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
Chicago; John J. Burwell, of Mather & 
Co., general agents Washington Insur- 
ance Co., Philadelphia. 

The subcommittee on preventive ways 
and means and effective weevil control 
measures, as appointed by Mr. Ander- 
son and Mr. Cain, the latter being chair- 
man of the subcommittee, follows: Mr. 
Cain, chairman southwestern milling in- 
terests; Messrs. Lane and Keegan, insur- 
ance groups; Dr. Beck, Mr. Sasscer and 
Mr. Dean of Kansas, representing all 
entomological agencies affected; Mr. 
Goodan and Mr. Grogan, for the rail 
carriers. 

One viewpoint of the conferees was 
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that the infestation reported on less than 
25 vessels was proving a hindrance to 
the sustained volume of United States 
foreign flour sales, and that general dis- 
cussion of the infestation, which, it ap- 
pears, has now been effectually checked, 
can only strengthen the efforts of com- 
peting grain exporters. Some members 
of the conference feel that, while the 
gravity of the problem should not be 
minimized, the solid groundwork has 
been laid for effective control, and future 
assurance against the recurrence of the 
weevil alarm of the current shipping 
season secured. 

The original idea that fumigation of 
freight cars, warehouses, elevators, bins, 
mills, docks, lighters, ships, ship bins and 
holds, and bakery plants, could be as- 
sured on a guaranty of cleanliness given 
the shipper in the form of United States 
government certificates, was found im- 
practicable. Some federal agencies feel 
that such federal paper is feasible, it is 
claimed. In lieu of certification, more 
frequent state, local and federal inspec- 
tion, together with fumigation, to guard 
against the spread of infestation by 
weevils and other grain pests, was urged 
by the conferees. 

A course approved by the insurance 
conferees is to adopt a stricter policy in 
the issuance of grain shipment insurance 
against weevil damage losses. The idea 
is to deny weevil insurance policies to 
all grain shipments, agencies, etc., that 
have not been properly inspected and 
fumigatéd, and where all adequate pre- 
ventative measures are not taken. 

The subcommittee was instructed to 
discuss and find ways and means of 
handling the situation in the future, and 
directed to evolve some basic policy as 
to procedure and method of inspection 
and fumigation. 

In the view of spokesmen for some 
elements in the conference, basing their 
opinion on data presented, the situation, 
while critical, is not alarming. They feel 
that more frequent inspections and fumi- 
gation with more modern and thorough- 
going methods will avoid recurrence of 
the trouble. 

Tueopore M, KNApPPEN. 


MIDYEAR MEETING HELD 
BY PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 


Harrissurc, Pa., Jan. 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—Nearly 200 persons attend- 
ed the midyear meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers’ Association in the State 
Capitol Building today, with Benjamin 
Apple, Sunbury, presiding. 

The entire day was spent in a discus- 
sion of bakery problems, the speakers 
being E. H. Shields, of The Fleischmann 
Co., New York, Peter G. Pirrie, of Bak- 
ers Weekly, W. E. Long, Chicago, and 
Raymond Fetzer, general manager of 
the Heimbach Baking Co., Allentown. 

At the banquet 175 were present. 
Horace W. Crider, Homestead, toast- 
master, introduced L. J. Schumaker, 
past president of the American Bakers 
Association, and Henry Stude, present 
president, who spoke briefly. The Rev. 
W. E. Swope, a local minister, spoke on 
“Pennsylvania and Its History.” About 
40 mill representatives were present. 

C. C. Larus. 





NASHVILLE FEED MILL TO 
BE REBUILT IMMEDIATELY 


Nasnvitte, Tenn.—The American 
Steam Feed Co., Nashville, the building 
of which on Second Avenue South, near 
the Cumberland River, collapsed during 
the high waters, will rebuild immediate- 
ly. A four-story concrete structure will 
take the place of the one destroyed. 
William Gupton is the head of the com- 
pany. A loss estimated at $40,000 was 
sustained. Workmen started prepara- 
tions for rebuilding as soon as the water 
subsided. 


NEW EQUIPMENT PLANNED 

J. T. Williams, president of the Cream- 
ette Co., Minneapolis, has announced 
that his company will install $100,000 
worth of new equipment at its plant, 428 
First Street North, materially increasing 
its capacity. The company manufac- 
tures macaroni, spaghetti and other 
foods. It was started 20 years ago, and 
10 years later moved to its present loca- 
tion, 
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Nominated as 
Chairman 


Cuicaco, Iu, Jan, 11.— 
(Special Telegram)—H. L. 
Beecher, president and general 
manager of the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co.,-New Ulm, Minn., has 
been unanimously nominated 
chairman of the board of the 
Millers’ National Federation. 
Mr, Beecher has accepted the 
nomination. 


S. O. Werner. 




















Large Attendance Marks Toledo Produce 
Exchange Annual Dinner 


HE annual dinner of the Toledo 
Produce Exchange, held at the To- 
ledo Club on Jan, 4, was largely at- 
tended, and made more interesting by 
the presence of the following Chicago 
grain men whose companies have private 
wires on the floor: L. L. Winters, of 
Hulburd, Warren & Chandler; R. R. 
Mansfield and B. W. Snow, of the Bart- 
lett-Frazier Co; Edward Hymers, of 
Jackson Bros; J. P. Griffin and G. W. 
Beaven, of J. S. Bache & Co; James A. 
White, of Lamson Bros. & Co. y 
Mr. Snow spoke extemporaneously on 
the subject of his connection with the 
grain trade and various legislation which 
has been proposed in Washington from 
time to time for the relief of the farm 
situation. He remarked that he was of 
the grain trade but not in it, and, to the 
surprise of all present, said that he had 
never: been on the floor of the Board of 
Trade in Chicago more than three times 
in his life. Therefore, he felt that pos- 
sibly this gave him the opportunity to 











WALLACE APPLEGATE, of the 

* Mennel Milling Co., whose portrait 
appears above, was re-elected president of 
the Toledo Produce Exchange last week. 
Other officers elected were Henry Hirsch, 
vice president, Fred Mayer, of J. F. Zahm 
& Co., second vice president, Archibald 
Gassaway, secretary, and W. A. Board- 
man, treasurer. Directors include Har- 
old Anderson, of the National Milling 
Co., Charles W. Patterson, of John 
Wickenheiser & Co., Jesse D. Hurlbut, 
of the Toledo Grain & Milling Co., Ken- 
ton D. Keilholtz, of Southworth & Co., 
L. J. Schuster, and Frank R. Moorman. 


see some things in connection with the 
trade more clearly in perspective than 
was possible to those who were in the 
very midst of it. 

He: criticized legislation which has 
been proposed at Washington, as being 
based on a false premise. It proposed 
means to handle the surplus of the wheat 
crop, for instance, and proceeded on 
the assumption that this surplus ‘was 
some definite quantity which was known 
by somebody, or some group of men, at 
any given time, or at least was possible 
of accurate determination. As a matter 
of fact, that was farthest from the truth. 
The surplus and the relation of supply 
to demand were never definitely known 
to anybody, nor could they be deter- 
mined, but were a matter of conjecture, 
and opinions in the trade regarding them 
were subject to daily revision as addi- 
tional news becomes known. 

Therefore, the whole plan of proposed 
operation in such legislation was vitiated 
by the fact that nobody knows at any 
time, nor was it possible to determine, 
just what the surplus was or just what 
was the exact supply or demand or their 
relation to each other. Even the gov- 
ernment, with its elaborate facilities for 
getting information, was compelled to 
revise its estimates to the extent of mil- 
lions of bushels—30,000,000 in one in- 
stance—one year, two years, and in one 
case even three years after thay had 
been made. 

“At what time in the year,” he asked, 
“shall this surplus be determined?” 
Then he proceeded to show how there 
was no month in the year when wheat 
was not being grown or harvested some- 
where in the world, with all its attend- 
ant uncertainties, such as rains, drouths, 
insect infestation, and many other fac- 
tors which might develop from time to 
time, and therefore the supply can never 
be actually determined. As for the de- 
mand, there were many things, some of 
which could never be anticipated, which 
would affect it. 

He pointed out that the present sys- 
tem of handling grain, in which the 
Board of Trade plays an important and 
integral part, has come about as a grad- 
ual evolution reflecting and embodying 
the results of practical experience and 
the best thought of those engaged in the 
business over a period of many years. It 
is unlikely, he said, that any more work- 
able scheme could be devised by theo- 
rists and legislators not having the bene- 
fit of this practical experience and 
knowledge. 

He was applauded when he remarked 
that members of the grain trade them- 
selves had too little understanding of 
their own business, its processes and the 
economic function they perform. Hence 
they have been handicapped in defend- 
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ing themselves before the public when 
attacked. They knew the routine. of 
their business, but were frequently want- 
ing in any broad grasp or knowledge of 
the relation it bore in the domestic econ. 
omy and its economic justification. §po 
at times they adopted an apologetic at- 
titude when on the defense, instead of an 
aggressive justification of the place they 
occupy in the economic distribution of 
grain. 

Mr. Griffin, ex-president of the Chica- 
go Board of Trade, reviewed briefly the 
history of grain handling from earliest 
recorded history down to the present 
timé, touching particularly upon the in- 
vestigations by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and various legislation proposed 
in recent years. As Mr. Griffin was 
president of the exchange during much 
of this period, he was able to illuminate 
his talk from personal knowledge. 

H. Wallace Applegate, president of 
the exchange, presided, and introduced 
Jesse D. Hurlbut as toastmaster. Fred 
Mayer, of J. F. Zahm & Co., was chair- 
man of the entertainment committee, 
There was plenty of music and enter- 
tainment, as well as speeches. About 
80 partook of the dinner. 





LIKELY TREND OF WHEAT 
CONSIDERED IN SURVEY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—A monthly sun- 
mary just issued by E. A. Stokdyk, mar- 
keting specialist of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, Manhattan, says in 
part: 

“Those who are holding wheat are be- 
coming anxious about the spring mar- 
ket. So far the best price for No. 2 
hard wheat at Kansas City has been 
$1.47 bu. That price was reached in 
early July. The next high time was in 
late October, when the top price was 
$1.4442. In the last 32 years January 
has witnessed a better market than De- 
cember, 24 times. After January we can 
expect considerable weakness in the mar- 
ket, due to the heavy shipments by the 
southern countries. This year we may 
expect a decline in prices because Ar- 
gentina and Australia both have more 
wheat to export than they did last year. 
This may carry prices so low during 
February and March that a rebound will 
take place in April—just before Canada 
can send her grain to market with the 
opening of the Great Lakes. However, 
the chances that the April market will 
be better than the best markets of early 
July, late October and January are very 
small. Holding for a spring market will 
be a gamble that the 1927 winter wheat 
crop will be small. The only chance for 
a better spring market is the chance of 
the 1927 winter wheat crop being poor. 
Prices between $1.40 and $1.45 bu for 
No. 2 hard winter wheat, Kansas City, 
are as good as can be expected. 





MEASURE SEEKS TO PLACE 
BAN ON JUTE IMPORTATION 


New Orteans, La.—Jute and burlap 
interests in New Orleans have organized 
under the auspices of the Foreign Trade 
Bureau of the New Orleans Association 
of Commerce to fight legislation which 
would prohibit the importation of jute 
or of products made of jute. Bag manu- 
facturers say that a bill introduced by 
Representative Allgood, of Alabama, 
would stop the importation of jute with 
a view of the substitution of cotton. 
Jute interests here assert that cotton 
cannot be substituted for jute, as ex- 
periments in the past have proved. 





HENRY STUDE SUGGESTS 
BAKERS BROADCAST “BREAD” 


Henry Stude, president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association, reports that, 
following a recent speech over the radio 
by L. J. Schumaker, requests came in 
from all parts of the country asking for 
further information about the institute. 
Mr. Stude suggests that if all bakers 
who have opportunities to broadcast 
would send him their names, arrange- 
ments might be made so that a certain 
week might be selected in which all 
would speak on the subject of bread; 
mentioning, also, the institute. He sug- 
gested that a regular radio schedule 
might be drawn up. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


On only one day last week was there 
any activity in flour. That was Jan. 7, 
when, on the advance, some mills made 
fair sales, bringing their bookings for 
the week up to about 50 per cent of 
capacity. 

Thus far in the current week, buyers 
have simply marked time. They have 
considerable flour coming to them and, 
naturally, do not look with favor on 
present prices. Mills, however, are in- 
sisting that directions against these 
bookings be furnished forthwith if carry- 
ing charges are to be avoided. Some 
buyers would like to shop around and 
pick up a little cheap flour for imme- 
diate shipment, and let the mills carry 
their higher-priced bookings until the 
market reacts. Millers feel they have 
been lenient long enough, and are levying 
a carrying charge of 10c bbl per month 
where directions are delayed. 

A little firmer feeling is noticeable in 
first clears, but second clears are weak 


and inclined to drag. 
Mills in position to ship from Buffalo 
report inquiry this week on export pat- 


ents from Great Britain, Germany and 
Denmark. 


Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 

Short patent, 98-lb Jan. 11 Year ago 

OOH. cxcaarcsvaus $7.75 @7.95 $9.50@9.80 
Standard patent ..... 7.35@7.55 9.25@9.40 
Second patent ....... 7.15@7.20 9.00@9.20 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.90@6.95 8.30@8.50 
First clear, jute*..... 6.20@6.30 7.30@7.70 
Second clear, jute*... 4.50@5.25 4.60@5.10 
Whole wheat ........ 6.70@6.90 8.15@8.30 
Graham, standard ... 6.830@6.50 8.05@8.15 

*140-lb jutes. 

SEMOLINAS 


No improvement is reported in de- 
mand for semolinas. Macaroni factories 
usually close down for two weeks or 
more over the holidays, and evidently 
have not got started yet. Manufactur- 
ers, however, are dissatisfied with semo- 
lina prices, and throughout the crop year 
have bought only on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Those who sold their product in 
advance, in anticipation of a break in 
prices, were disappointed, because there 
has been no break in premiums on cash 
grain to date. Many are therefore using 
flour in a moderate way in their mix, 
in an endeavor to cut down production 
cost. No. 2 semolina is firm at 5c Ib, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, fancy durum 
patent 4%4¢, and No. 3 semolina 4c. 

In the week ending Jan. 11, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 49,887 
bbls durum products, compared with 82,- 
369 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


_ Of the 30 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 15% were in operation Jan. 11: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s spring mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), 
A poate, Anchor, Palisade and Phoenix 
lilis, 
_ Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half), E, 
F, G and rye mills, 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 96 50.5400 529,200 221,368 42 
Previous week .. 529,200 174,957 33 
Year ago ...sse6 522,000 295,418 57 
Two years ago... 559,800 201,560 36 
Three years ago. 561,100 244,040 43 
Four years ago.. 561,100 226,715 40 
Five years ago... 546,000 224,125 41 


_ Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,400 bbls last week, 4,114 





in the previous week, 1,467 a year ago, 
and 3,250 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 2-8 .....00% 326,040 135,897 42 
Previous week .. 350,340 135,765 39 
WOOF OBO cccices 424,890 218,203 51 
Two years ago... 424,890 233,158 55 
Three years ago. 348,840 186,096 53 
Four years ago.. 370,140 196,317 53 
Five years ago... 421,890 185,953 44 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, -——Exports— 
ing mills ity 1926 1925 1926 1926 
Dec. 11 61 68,940 198,737 265,700 4,288 675 
Dec. 18 60 68,590 189,486 239,079 2,208 1,887 
Dec. 25 60 68,290 156,425 167,854 5,086 1,185 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
52 58,390 135,765 155,818 1,168 446 
50 54,340 135,897 170,975 537 owe 


Jan, 1.. 
Jan. 8.. 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1926, to 
Jan. 8, 1927, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted) : 


-—Output—, -—Exports—, 
1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1925-26 
A 


Minneapolis ... 4,565 5,426 52 35 
St. Paul occevs 221 219 eee eee 
Duluth-Superior 395 469 one oes 
Outside ....... 4,078 5,085 73 40 


NORTHWEST ASSOCIATED 


Appointment of a traffic committee, to 
be composed of representatives of com- 
mercial organizations in Minnesota and 
North and South Dakota, and of an ag- 
ricultural committee to consist of ex- 
perts of the three states, will be made 
shortly by O. E. Ashton, president of 
Northwest Associated. At a meeting of 
the board of directors and the Minne- 
sota state council of the organization, 
held in Minneapolis last week, North- 
west Associated pledged itself to sup- 
port the demand for the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence seaway; for the comple- 
tion of the improvements in the Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, and connecting waters, 
including the lakes-to-gulf route; and 
for such further improvements of in- 
terior waterways, including adequate 
equipment for the transportation service 
on the upper Mississippi and other rivers 
as developed. 


CHARLES W. FAIRCHILD DEAD 


Charles W. Fairchild, Minneapolis, 
sales manager in central states territory 
for the Russell-Miller Milling Co., died 
Jan. 8 after a week’s illness of pneu- 
monia. Mr. Fairchild was transferred 
to Minneapolis from Florida in Septem- 
ber. For years he was a sufferer from 
diabetes and, while apparently well, was 
not strong enough to combat pneumonia. 

Mr. Fairchild served in the Philippines 
during the Spanish-American War. Aft- 
er he returned to Minneapolis he worked 
for the Kanawha Dispatch of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio road for several years, 
leaving here to go with the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Milling Co., of which his brother, 
E. N. Fairchild, was the head. Mr. Fair- 
child was 48 years of age, and is sur- 
vived by his widow and two daughters. 

NOTES 

W. J. de Winter, export manager for 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., left Jan. 
8 for Cuba. 

F. A. Ruenitz, president of the Spring- 
field (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc., accom- 
panied by Mrs. Ruenitz, left Jan. 8 for 
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California. They will stop at Seattle en 
route, 

The annual convention of the North 
Dakota Bakers’ Association will be held 
at Fargo Feb. 8-9. 

C. T. Vandenover, Minneapolis, secre- 
tary of the Southern Minnesota Mills, is 
in Chicago this week. 

The first meeting of the Northwest 
Cereal Chemists’ Club for 1927 will be 
held in Minneapolis Jan. 14. 

H. J. Bergman has closed his linseed 
meal jobbing business in Minneapolis, 
and plans to move to Texas. 

Tri-state farmers, of Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota, will hold their annual 
conference at Fargo, N. D., Jan. 11-14. 

B. F. Wallschlaeger, St. Louis man- 
ager for the Washburn Crosby Co., vis- 
ited headquarters in Minneapolis last 
week. 

Gerry Leonard, manager of the New 
York office of C. M. van Sillevoldt, Inc., 
importer, Rotterdam, Holland, was in 
Minneapolis last week calling on millers. 

Edward Christl, formerly with the 
Armour Grain Co., Milwaukee, on Feb. 
1 will join the Minneapolis branch of the 
Froedtert Grain & Malting Co. as wheat 
salesman. 

The second concert of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce Glee Club will be 
given at the Lyceum Theater, Jan. 18. 
On Jan. 22 it will broadcast a program 
over the radio through station WCCO. 

T. O. Klath, American commercial at- 
taché at Stockholm, in Minneapolis last 
week stated that Sweden is particularly 
interested in American cereals, and is a 
ready market for northwestern products. 

F. R. Schilling, Vermilion, S. D., is 
suing the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
road for $8,000 damages, for loss of his 
elevator, which burned May 30, 1925. 
He alleges that the fire was started by 
sparks from one of defendant’s loco- 
motives, 

John G. McHugh, secretary, and Wil- 
liam J. Russell, second vice president, 
have been chosen to represent the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce at the mid- 
year meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, to be held in 
Chicago on Jan. 20-21. 


John W. Daniels, vice president of 
the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., linseed 
crusher, Minneapolis, expects to sail Jan. 
15 for Rio de Janeiro, to visit his son, 
Captain Thomas L. Daniels, who is sec- 
ond secretary of the American legation 
there. Captain Daniels has recently been 
named secretary of the American em- 
bassy at Rome. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Holiday dullness still prevails in the 
flour market. Scattered buyers filled 
their needs in a small way last week. 
Shipping instructions on old contracts 
are fair. Clear is wanted, but is scarce, 
as the mills are not making much, One 
mill is operating only part time. 

Quotations, Jan. 8, at Duluth-Superior, 
f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 


1927 1926 
Peret weet vss cces $7.80@8.05 $9.40@9.65 
Second patent ....... 7.45@7.80 9.15@9.40 


First clear, jute...... 6.95@7.20 7.25@7.50 
Second clear, jute.... 5.90@6.15 6.25@6.50 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

MN OE. £633-sc.00seinaw dens 11,840 32 
Previous week ........... 11,205 30 
SE ioe ho 0 Vic d44 Cass 17,080 46 
Wee BORGO GOR. oa cwidecdces 16,395 Ad 


Receipts and shipments of grain at 
Duluth during the year 1926 were as 
follows, in bushels: 














DOMESTIC 
Receipts Shipments 
it Oe Pee 50,547,906 47,608,372 
TE a cevecwacdens * Bifaareoe re 
CD Lava vsansawa’ 9,637,064 10,388,078 
TD 0005500640 000% 9,787,463 9,007,771 
. BRA errr 5,082,697 5,170,766 
Po eee 7,491,677 5,880,548 
TEE nd ince<ees 82,670,503 78,055,535 

BONDED 

Receipts Shipments 
Wee ides ve Fs 5.0% 1,235,800 1,279,697 
161,089 233,812 
124,692 146,461 
799,942 869,981 
136,431 74,947 
WOOGES + sv enateide 2,457,954 2,604,898 
Grand totals ...... 85,128,457 80,660,433 


The. total. production of flour by Du- 
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luth-Superior mills in 1926 was 915,995 
bbls of wheat flour and 22,075 rye flour, 
compared with 1,014,595 bbls wheat flour 
in 1925 and 25,155 bbls rye flour. 

The durum mill closed some business 
last week, although the total was not 
large. Existing contracts are being 
worked off. The high premiums being 
paid for fancy durum wheat have had 
a deterring effect and the views of mills 
show signs of changing. A decline of 
6@8c in the top prices paid for fancy 
durum occurred last week. 


NOTES 

W. P. Majo, manager of the Duluth 
Universal Milling Co., was in Minneap- 
olis last week. 


The Board of Trade clearing associa- 
tion election on Jan. 5 resulted in the 
re-election of E. N. Bradley as presi- 
dent, and G. H. Spencer, G. G. Barnum 
and J. W. Galvin as directors. George 
F. Foster was re-elected manager. 


At the annual nominating caucus of 
the Duluth Board of Trade, Jan. 8, 
George G. Barnum, Jr., who has been 
vice president, was nominated for presi- 
dent, and H. S. Newell for vice presi- 
dent. W. J. McCabe, C. C. Blair and 
W. B. Joyce were renominated for di- 
rectors, G. G. Barnum, Sr., M. M. Mc- 
Cabe and E. A. Vivian for members of 
the board of arbitration; F. E. Lindahl, 
W. C. Mitchell and Thomas Gibson for 
members of the board of appeals. 

F. G. Cartson. 


GREAT FALLS 


Improvement is noticed in the attitude 
of flour buyers toward replenishment of 
stocks. Prices strengthened about 10c 
bbl last week. Millers seem satisfied 
with the present outlook. On Jan. 8 
first patent was quoted at $8 bbl, stand- 
ard patent $7.90, first clear $6.65, and 
second clear $4.10. 

+. ” 

There will be no immediate selection 
of a secretary of the Northwestern Grain 
Dealers’ Association to succeed J. C. 
Templeton, who died recently. 

Water F. Barirran. 





OKLAHOMA 


The first week of January brought a 
number of new orders from dealers who 
had cleaned up their contracts of last 
year. Specifications came satisfactorily 
to a number of mills. Large dealers of 
this territory are bullish. A revival of 
foreign buying is expected soon. Flour 
prices are unchanged. Quotations, Jan. 
8: soft wheat short patent, $8.10@8.20 
bbl; hard wheat short patent, $7.90@8. 


NOTES 


The elevator at Whitewright, Texas, 
belonging to the Kimball Milling Co., 
Inc., Fort Worth, was damaged by fire 
recently. 

An addition to the plant of the Fort 
Worth Elevators Co. at a cost of about 
$275,000, and one to that of the Kimball 
Milling Co., Inc., at a cost of ‘about 
$200,000, are planned. 


Plans are being made in Dallas for a 
foreign trade conference to be held on 
Jan. 18-14, which probably will be at- 
tended by many Texas and Oklahoma 
millers and grain exporters. 


J. A. Simmons, president of the Fort 
Worth Grain Exchange, reports that 
during 1926 elevator and mill facilities 
for handling grain had increased in ca- 
pacity about 12,000,000 bus. 

John J. Wetzel, who established the 
first bakery in Oklahoma City, died on 
his farm near Tulsa last week, aged 66. 
Among the pallbearers was George G. 
Sohlberg, president of the Acme Mill- 
ing Co. 

The Ardmore (Okla.) Milling Co. an- 
nounces that, early in the year, it will 
begin construction of a 150,000-bu grain 
elevator at Ardmore, to replace one 
burned last year. It will contain 25 
bins and enable the company to handle 
2,500 bus grain an hour. 

The Ada (Okla.) Milling Co. states 
that its new manager is H. Ludgard, 
formerly manager of the Okeene (Okla.) 
Milling Co., succeeding R. C. Garrett. 
Both companies are branches of the cen- 
tral organization headed by J. Lloyd 
Ford, president and general manager of 
the Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co. 
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KANSAS CITY 


The volume of flour booked the first 
week of January was considerably in 
excess of: other recent weeks, but the 
increase was confined to a minority of 
southwestern mills. Virtually all of the 
buying was done as prices underwent 
the sharpest decline in several weeks, 
and the later fractional reaction in 
wheat curtailed the activity almost com- 
pletely. The situation is rather clearly 
illustrated by the sales reports of mills, 
which show an extreme range of 10 to 
800 per cent of capacity booked, with the 
average around 40 or 50 per cent, The 
larger sales are for shipment as late as 
June, but most of the current business 
is for near-by delivery. 

Baking Trade Irregular.—In point of 
volume, bakers have taken the greater 
part of the flour sold since Jan. 1. How- 
ever, this is due largely to two or three 
round lot orders, one being for 150,000 
bbls. A scattering of small to fair- 
sized orders came from various parts of 
the country, but bakers as a whole did 
not enter the market actively, even at 
the full reductions. Inquiry is consid- 
erably increased. 

Jobbing Trade Quiet.—Jobbers were 
not as interested as bakers, and made 
comparatively small purchases. Most of 
their activity resulted from the accept- 
ance by mills of firm resting orders when 
prices declined. 

No Improvement in Ezport.—Inqui- 
ries from abroad increased only slightly 
with the passing of the holidays, and 
export sales are small. They consist 
principally of occasional car lots for 
near-by shipment, generally to Latin 
America. 

Shipping Instructions Better.—Im- 
provement in shipping instructions is 
general, although numerous complaints 
in this regard are still to be heard. 
Lower prices undoubtedly restricted the 
flow of specifications, but this is. partly 
offset by low stocks of both bakers and 
jobbers. Probably more flour was made 
in Kansas City fast week than in the 
first week of any preceding January. 

Clears.—With the increase in produc- 
tion, weakness in clears is becoming 
more apparent. Neither export nor do- 
mestic demand for this class of flour 
is active. Pressure of offerings is not 
yet great enough to create severe dam- 
age, but the outlook is not promising. 

Prices.—Quotations, Jan. 8, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short patent, 
$7.15@7.50 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.65@7.05 ; 
straight, $6.35@6.70; first clear, $5.85@ 
5.65; second clear, $4.65@5; low grade, 
$4.45@4.60. 

Production.—The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 70 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph and Salina. 
Additional tables give the production 
and activity of principal milling centers 
in the territory. All statistics are com- 
pa from direct mill reports to The 

orthwestern Miller: 

70 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 3-8 .....00% 360,660 214,005 69 
Previous week .. 360,660 201,104 55 
Year AGO ...6..- 367,560 178,297 47 
Two years ago... 367,710 230,696 62 
Five-year average (same week)... 61 
Ten-year average (same week) .... 69 

KANSAS CITY 
Jan, 2-8 ......6. 175,500 133,216 75 
Previous week .. 175,600 118,132 67 
Year Q@0 ...-.0<- 151,500 122,442 80 
Two years ago... 148,500 105,687 71 
Five-year average (same week).... 68 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 73 
WICHITA 

TOM. 8-8 wcrceces 62,400 42,034 67 
Previous week .. 62,400 41,457 66 
Year ago ....... 62,400 24,210 38 


Two years ago... 65,700 39,796 60 
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8ST. JOSEPH 
Jan. 2-8 ....-56+ 47,400 27,295 67 
Previous week .. 47,400 19,333 40 
Year ago ....... 47,400 26,942 56 
Two years ago... 47,400 37,448 78 
SALINA 
Jan. 2-8 ....0ees 37,800 27,189 71 
Previous week .. 37,800 21,264 56 
Year ago ....++- 45,000 22,091 48 
Two years ago... 46,200 28,595 62 
ATCHISON 
Jam. BB .scccecs 29,700 27,628 93 
Previous week .. 29,700 19,787 66 
TOSS OHO. occonec 29,400 24,974 85 
OMAHA 
Jan. 2-8 ....226. 27,300 19,844 72 
Previous week .. 27,300 18,324 67 
Year ago ....++- 27,300 19,707 12 
Two years ago... 27,300 21,767 79 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales rep- 
resented per cent of capacity as follows: 


Fam. BB cecaeccccescvecvrvcsvacesveeve 56 
PEOVIOGS WEG cc ccccvenccccrcereucceve 39 
TOBE GOO ccccccccccenecovcsesscceaaeve 26 


Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 8 fair, and 43 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
6,948 bbls last week, 14,382 in the pre- 
vious week, 4,595 a year ago and 22,150 
two years ago. 

ARKANSAS CITY COMPANY ELECTS 


At the annual meeting of stockholders 
of the Arkansas City (Kansas) Milling 
Co., held Jan. 8, D. F. Callahan resigned 
as vice president and director. Fred E. 
Goodrich was elected vice president, and 
A. L. Newman, an Arkansas City mer- 
chant long connected with the company, 
and Albert Faulconer, were elected di- 
rectors, the latter replacing A. L. Arne- 
son, who resigned recently. The stock- 
holders approved plans presented by F. 
C. Kaths, president, for an aggressive 
merchandising policy. 

NOTES 


Total deliveries of wheat on Decem- 
ber contracts in Kansas City last month 
were 2,389,000 bus, corn 348,000, and 
oats 208,000. 

George E. Hincke, president of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., has returned 
from Pickneyville, Ill., where he spent 
the holidays. 

Grain storage facilities in Kansas City 
were increased by 2,600,000 bus in 1926, 
according to the official compilation of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade. 

N. W. Morcillo, of the export depart- 
ment of the Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
sailed Jan. 7 from New York for the 
West Indies, where he will spend two 
months. He will first visit Haiti. 

The Kansas City Freight Traffic As- 
sociation has been incorporated in Mis- 
souri for $2,100 to furnish freight and 
traffic service to shippers. The incor- 
porators are James F. Goodson, Paul 
Metzger, W. A. Knight and Perry W. 
Seaton. 

The Kansas City Retail Grocers’ As- 
sociation has elected Edward H. Glenn 
president, F. L. Snell vice president, and 
J. F. Wiedenmann treasurer. John C. 
Sheehan, Minneapolis, president of the 
National Retail Grocers’ Association, 
and C. H. Janssen, St. Paul, secretary, 
attended the annual meeting. 

About one half of the 814,000-bu de- 
crease in Kansas City elevator stocks 
of wheat last week represented deliv- 
eries to local mills on December con- 
tracts. The balance came in withdraw- 
als of stored wheat by local mills and 
shipments on old sales to outside mills. 
Current milling demand for wheat is 
quiet. 

John W. Cain, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Midland Flour Mill- 
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ing Co., returned early this week from a 
fortnight’s trip in the East. While in 
Washington he attended a conference 
with government officials, steamship op- 
erators and insurance representatives 
concerning the prevention of weevil dam- 
age on export flour shipments. 

During 1926 the port of Galveston 
cleared for export 35,075,778 bus wheat, 
compared with 6,596,605 in 1925. The 
increase was due largely to a change in 
railroad freight rates on grain and grain 
products moving from the Southwest to 
gulf ports, which placed New Orleans 
out of position to receive much of the 
business that formerly went there. 

Receipts of flour in Kansas City in 
1926 were 887,900 bbls compared with 
802,425 in 1925. Shipments of flour last 
year amounted to 7,028,125 bbls, com- 
pared with 6,544,200 in the preceding 
year, thus setting a new record for all 
time. Arrivals of millfeed in 1926 were 
65,920 tons, compared with 47,380 in 
1925, while shipments totaled 231,700. In 
1925, shipments were 312,020 tons. 


The biennial report of the Kansas state 
grain inspection and weighing depart- 
ment, which has just been issued, shows 
that in the two years covered by it the 
department’s laboratory made a protein 
analysis on 154,108 samples, collecting 
fees of $86,057, showing a profit of $20,- 
950. In the year from July 1, 1925, to 
June 30, 1926, the average protein con- 
tent of the 16,593 cars tested was 13.03 
per cent. 

A contract for a 1,000,000-bu addition 
to the Wabash elevator in North Kansas 
City was awarded last week by the 
Wabash Railway Co. to the Stewart 
Construction Co., Chicago. Besides the 
$500,000 expenditure for a larger grain 
elevator, the Wabash will expend $250,- 
000 immediately on additional trackage 
in its terminal yards here. The Nye & 
Jenks Grain Co. operate the elevator 
under lease. 


Allen Logan, president of Logan 
Bros., grain dealers, announced last week 
that he had formed a partnership with 
R. H. Sturtevant and J. S. Hart. The 
company will henceforth be known as 
the Logan Bros.-Hart Grain Co. Mr. 
Hart has withdrawn from the Denton- 
Hart Grain Co. and will assist Mr. 
Sturtevant in the cash grain department 
of the new company. Mr. Logan is now 
spending a fortnight in the South, and 
plans a trip to Europe on his return, 

Jugs coftaining creosote have been 
thrown through windows of the Fred 
Wolferman grocery stores here on sev- 
eral occasions recently. Each time a 
window was picked where bakery goods 
were on display. Detectives believe that 
the vandalism is perpetrated by union 
bakers, incensed because the company, 
which operates one of the largest re- 
tail bakeries in Kansas City, is nonunion. 
Women are employed exclusively in the 
Wolferman bakery, and this, it is held, 
may be a contributing factor. 


WICHITA 


Shipping instructions on expired or- 
ders are satisfactory. Flour buyers have 
been rather inactive, many holding off 
in hope of lower prices in the near 
future. Wheat from the farms is com- 
ing in slower than for some time. Ex- 
port is slow, with a few sales to the 
West Indies and Holland. Canada is 
underbidding on many orders. Flour 
prices have declined 10c bbl. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 7, basis 98-lb cottons, Kansas 
City: hard wheat short patent $7.70@ 
7.90 bbl, straight $7.20, and clear $6.40@ 
6.50. 

NOTES 


C. W. Morehouse, assistant traffic man- 
ager for the Kansas Milling Co., has 
been chosen secretary-treasurer of the 
Wichita Traffic Club. 

R. Ward Magill, sales manager for 
the Kansas Milling Co., has been ap- 
pointed a member of the nominating 
committee of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration. 

J. W. Wiese, who recently came to 
Wichita as assistant sales manager for 
the Red Star Milling Co., is moving his 
family here from Kansas City, where he 
had been sales manager for the Nutrena 
Feed Mills. 

Paul Tietgens, manager of Tietgens & 
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MILL WHISTLE WAS INSTITUTION 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Rich- 
mond (Mo.) Missourian laments 
the passing of the old mill whistle 
there. The newspaper states that 
for the last 30 years the old whis- 
tle has served as a weather signal. 
The number of blasts would indi- 
cate the kind of weather to be ex- 
pected. For instance, one long 
and one short blast meant fair 
and colder; one long and two short 
meant fair and warmer. The old 
whistle also served as a timepiece. 
Electric machinery soon will be 
installed at the Richmond mill, 
and the whistle will be discarded. 




















Robertson, importers, Hamburg, was a 
dinner guest of Roger Hurd, of the Red 
Star Milling Co., at the Hotel Lassen, 
last week. Mr. Tietgens was here in the 
interest of his firm. 

Charles Phillip Guyot, 176, pioneer 
farmer of Butler County, Kansas, died 
at his home in Douglass last week. Mr. 
Guyot hauled the first load ot wheat to 
be milled in Wichita, bringing it to the 
Imboden Mills, the first to operate here, 

C. B. Rader, secretary of the Wichita 
Board of Trade, Glenn Moffitt, traffic 
manager of the Red Star Milling Co, 
and J. J. Mann, secretary of the South- 
ern Kansas Millers’ Club, went to Kan- 
sas City, on Jan. 6, to attend a rate 
hearing before representatives of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 


NEBRASKA 


There has been more activity in flour 
since the holidays. Shipping orders on 
old contracts have been hard to get, but 
millers look for a distinct improvement 
shortly. There has been a very light 
movement of wheat to this market in the 
last few weeks. Demand for choice mill- 
ing samples has been active, while off 
grades have been rather hard to move. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
According to official figures compiled 
by Frank P. Manchester, secretary of 
the Omaha Grain Exchange, total re- 
ceipts of grain in this market were 2, 
000,000 bus less in 1926 than in 1925, 
while shipments were 5,500,000 less. De- 
spite the short wheat crop in Nebraska 
in 1926, more wheat was marketed here 
last year than in 1925. The big decline 
was in oats. Figures showing receipts 
and shipments for the two years (in 
bushels) : 


RECEIPTS 

1926 1925 
WOR se cccscsccve 21,783,000 19,496,400 
OEM ons tes cecavare 19,980,800 15,050,000 
err 7,830,800 17,256,000 
MEO ivcccccevsccess 1,009,400 736,400 
BOTIOY oc csccsccess 664,000 696,000 
BOCAS .oceccccccs 51,268,000 53,234,800 

SHIPMENTS 

1926 1925 
WOR cacsrivescoses 15,178,800 16,872,800 
15,670,200 12,871,600 
9,842,000 16,904,000 
1,050,000 768,600 
629,600 611,200 
BOCRIS ccccccvsens 42,370,600 48,028,200 


Leien Leste. 


SALINA 


Demand for flour is improved in keep- 
ing with the usual rush after inventory 
time. Dealers, finding stocks low, have 
ordered enough to supply immediate 
needs, but no large orders have been re- 
ceived. Prices remain firm and un 
changed. Quotations, Jan. 6, basis cot- 
ton 98’s, Kansas City: short patent, $7.50 
@8 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.20@7.40; straight 
grade, $7.10@7.30. 


NOTES 


Nesbit Smith, Missouri representative 
for the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., who 
spent several days here last week visiting 
mill officials, has returned to his home 
at Kansas City. 

L. G. Gottschick, vice president and 
manager of the H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., and Otto Paugh, mill superintend- 
ent, who were injured in an automobile 
accident recently, are able to be at their 
offices again. 


Jani 
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CHICAGO 


ocal market was featureless last 


The 
week. No marked improvement in de- 
mand is noticeable as yet. However, 
with stuck taking nearly completed, a 
gradu’ increasing business is anticipat- 
ed, as stocks in the hands of many buy- 
ers are said to be rather light. 

Spring Wheat Flour. — Only well- 
known and established brands were in 
deman last week, and sales of these 
were ly of moderate proportions. 
Buyers are holding off, although some 
will b- torced to enter the market soon. 
Direct!ns are fair, but this is due main- 
ly to «forts put forth by mill represen- 
tatives to get old orders cleaned up. 

Ha: Winter Flour—Only a moderate 
demaii prevailed last week, and indi- 
vidual sales were small in volume. 
Some of the larger buyers are said to 
have ‘mple flour booked to carry them 
for a vhile, but there are many who will 
have replenish their stcoks soon. 
Shipping directions are only fair. 


Soft Winter Flour—Demand for soft 
winters has improved a little, but the 
trade is still limiting purchases to cur- 
rent requirements. As users have bought 
cautiously for some time, stocks are 
thought to be low, so mill agents look 
for a good steady business to develop. 

Flour Prices—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s 
and clears in jutes, Jan. 8: spring top 
patent $7@7.45 bbl, standard patent 
$6.65@7.10, first clear $5.90@6.40, sec- 
ond clear $4.50@5.20; hard winter ‘short 
patent $6.70@7.20, 95 per cent patent 
$6.25@6.80, straight $6.10@6.50, first 
clear *5.90@6; soft winter short patent 
$6.70@7.05, standard patent $6.25@ 
6.60, straight $6.10@6.40, first clear 
$5.60@ 5.90. 

Durum.—Business in semolinas is re- 
stricted largely by the higher prices. 
While there is some buying of single car 
lots, manufacturers are only taking on 
pressing needs on account of the price 
level. Directions, however, are fairly ac- 
tive. No, 2 semolina was quoted, Jan. 8, 
at 5'4c lb, bulk; standard setighinay47ec ; 
No. 3 semolina, 454c; durum patent, 4% 
@4%Ke. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

CON. 3-8 . thei tvecenenes 37,000 92 
eeavious WOOK: sic csnedass 31,000 77 
MOOT O80 i4545200nn beanies 38,000 95 
Two years AGO .......000. 36,000 90 


NOTES 


B. N. Lathrop, millers’ agent, Chica- 
go, has returned from St. Joseph, Mich., 
where he spent the holidays. 


Guy A. Thomas, of the Guy A. Thom- 
as Co., Inc., Minneapolis, stopped off in 
Chicago on his way to New York. 


K. L. Burns, president of the Globe 
Milling Co., Watertown, Wis., spent a 
few days calling on the trade here last 
week, 

George W. Moody, president of the 
Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co., visited 
his local representative, Charles H. Mey- 
er, last week, 


R. L. Groff, of the W. J. Jennison 
Co., Minneapolis, was in Chicago last 
weel:. He was en route east in the in- 
terests of his company. 

A. D. Brophy, president and manager 
of the Fargo (N. D.) Mill Co., accom- 
panied by Harry Howland, of the Fargo 
Bakery, called at this office on Jan. 7. 

Walter E, Qusdahl, manager of the 
durum department of the Commander 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, stopped off in 
Chicago on his way to eastern markets. 





Correspondent at Milwaukee 








B. F. Wallschlaeger, of the St. Louis 
office of the Washburn Crosby Co., visit- 
ed the local headquarters last week. He 
was returning from the main office of his 
company at Minneapolis. 


Holiday greetings have been received 
here from C. B. Spaulding, president of 
the New Century Co., Chicago, from 
Athens, Greece. Mr. Spaulding is on a 
several months’ business trip abroad, and 
is visiting all of the principal markets 
in Europe. 

A meeting of the officers and directors 
of the Chicago Fiour Club was held on 
Jan. 6, and it was decided to hold the 
next meeting on Feb. 24 at the Electric 
Club. The entertainment committee has 
already arranged the program, and a 
speaker of national standing has been 
secured. 


The estate of the late Robert D. Stuart, 
former president of the Quaker Oats Co., 
aggregates about $3,000,000, according 
to an inventory approved in the pro- 
bate court. Mrs. Margaret Stuart, Chi- 
cago, receives $1,000,000. The remain- 
der, except charitable bequests, etc., goes 
to his children. 


The European corn borer has been dis- 
covered in Kankakee County, Illinois, 
and the agricultural department is tak- 
ing steps immediately to check the 
spread of this pest in Illinois. Inspec- 
tors already are making a thorough sur- 
vey, and the legislature is expected to 
take some action. 


C. C. Anthon, Chicago manager, Grant 
C. De Groat, central states sales man- 
ager, and S. E. Marcott, Wisconsin man- 
ager, attended the semiannual meeting of 
branch managers of the Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., held at the main offices 
at Kansas City on Jan. 7. W. C. Mans- 
field, manager Pittsburgh office, was in 
Chicago, Jan. 6, en route to this con- 
ference. 


P. P. Croarkin, well-known Chicago 
flour broker, who has been ill for some 
months, and confined to his home for 
several weeks past, has received numer- 
ous letters from his good friends in the 
flour and milling trades all over the 
country. Due to his physical condition 
he has been unable to reply to any of 
these letters of sympathy and support, 
and he has asked that acknowledgment 
be made through The Northwestern 
Miller. 


MILWAUKEE 


Flour trade during the first week of 
1927 was about as expected. There was 
little business passing, and few buyers 
seemed in need of supplies. Asking 
limits on spring patents were reduced 
as much as 20c bbl without attracting 
more than casual attention. The out- 
look, however, is regarded as holding 
considerable promise, for relatively few 
sales were made last year for shipment 
past Jan. 1. There is no expectancy of 
a rush, but a steady volume of trade is 
looked for. Quotations, Jan. 8: fancy 
city brands hard spring wheat patent 
$7.50@7.80 bbl, straight $7.20@7.45, first 
clear $6.45@6.75, and second clear $4.90 
@5.20, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Representatives of southwestern mills 
reported another quiet week. While 
some of the principal customers are well 
fortified with supplies and mill bookings, 
others are believed to be in a position 
where they cannot much longer delay 
placing orders. New mill business was 
small, and resellers did not fare much 
better. Prices are slightly firmer after 
ruling easier early in the week. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 8: fancy brands hard winter 
wheat patent $7.20@7.25 bbl, straight 
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$6.95@7.05, and first clear $5.95@6.30, 
in 98-Ib cottons. 
NOTES 

George W. Moody, president of the 
Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co., spent a 
day in Milwaukee last week. 

Milwaukee stocks of flour on Jan. 1 
were reported at only 1,400 bbls, com- 
pared with 21,400 on Dec. 1, and 10,217 
on Jan. 1, 1926. 

Kurtis R. Froedtert, president of the 
Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., Mil- 
waukee and Minneapolis, was married, 
Jan. 3, to Miss Mary Helf, of Milwau- 
kee, at Waukegan, Ill. They sailed on 
Jan. 6 from New York for South 
America. 

The Deutsch & Sickert Co., old-estab- 
lished millfeed merchandiser, Milwaukee, 
announces that, effective from Jan. 1, 
Hermann Deutsch is again associated 
with this concern. Mr. Deutsch was with 
the Buerger Commission Co. last year, 
and handled Staley’s corn gluten feed, 
which now will be under his direction 
and handled by the Deutsch & Sickert 
Co. He will also have charge of the 
millfeed department, O. R. Sickert han- 
dling the concern’s grain department, 
and P. J. Krieg the hay department. 





NAFZIGER CONTROL WIDENS 
SCHULZE ADVERTISING FIELD 


The recent acquisition by R. L. Naf- 
ziger of a controlling interest in the 
Schulze Baking Co. also involved the 
Schulze Advertising Service, Chicago, 
which was a subsidiary enterprise of the 
Schulze Baking Co. W. A. Freeman, 
manager of the advertising service, an- 
nounces that the change of ownership 
will enable even a wider scope of activ- 
ity in his field than formerly. J. P. Mc- 
Nally, as road man, will serve the east- 
ern and southern clients as heretofore, 
as also will H. W. Lense in the south- 
western territory and H. T. Ray in the 
Far West. E. G. Doering, who at one 
time covered the South and West, was 
promoted to the position of assistant 
manager a year ago and will continue 
in that capacity. Mr. Freeman will con- 
tinue to direct the advertising service’s 
policies. 





The net cost of producing an acre of 
wheat in Manitoba in 1923 was $10.03, 
compared with $10.76 in North Dakota 
and Minnesota, and the Manitoba acre 
produced 12.3 bus, while that across the 
border yielded only 10.03. These costs 
do not include rent of land. If interest 
for money invested in land were consid- 
ered, the Manitoba farmer would be still 
better off. 
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FLOUR DUTY REDUCTION 
CONSIDERED BY LATVIA 


Wasuinoton, D. C—The foodstuffs 
division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the United States 
Department of Commerce has released a 
study of the Latvian grain trade, sug- 
gesting that local stocks might be sup- 
plemented by importations of American 
flour products. In the report, J. F. Si- 
mons, United States consul at Riga, said, 
in part: 

“Though it is an agricultural country, 
Latvia, as a rule, is not able to supply 
more than half of its wheat require- 
ments, and it imports annually nearly 
2,000,000 bus wheat or the equivalent in 
flour. 

“The present small grain crop will 
necessitate increased imports until next 
harvest, and the question as to whether 
the government will reduce the heavy 
import duty on flour to a point where it 
will be commercially profitable to im- 
port it in large quantities, is now being 
discussed. 

“Competent business men state that a 
reduction of 20 per cent of the duty on 
flour would immediately result in large 
importation of American flour. It is 
recognized that such a reduction, by per- 
mitting the large scale importation of 
flour, would have a twofold beneficial re- 
sult: reduce the price of bread; increase 
the government customs revenue by a 
large sum annually.” 

Latvia now has some six large flour 
mills operating, five of which are in 
Riga, and one in Libau, the report says. 
There are many small mills, and large 
profits are usual in the local industry, 
due to the protection afforded by the 
high customs tariff, 2.2c lb. 

An analysis of the cost of producing 
one ton flour in Latvia is: one ton 
grain, $66; customs duty, $13.50; freight, 
$7.70; clearance charge, $1; grinding and 
bolting, $8; sacking, $2, making a total 
of $98.20, less $5 profit on bran and 
waste, leaving $93.20. 

Thus flour costs about $10.80 bbl and 
millers’ profits are even greater than in- 
dicated, due to the admixture of local 
wheat of cheaper price and of inferior 
quality. The cost of imported flour 
paying the high duty is about $13.77 bbl. 
It should be remembered that 1 Ib first 
quality locally milled flour produces less 
bread than 1 lb imported American pat- 
ent flour. 





Spoiled wheat bran, rye bran, wheat 
middlings, rye middlings, and mixtures 
thereof, as well as other spoiled waste 
products of the milling industry, are pro- 
hibited importation into Finland. 








Breach of Contract Penalties in Excess of 
Damages Not Enforceable 
By A. L. H. Street 


to agree to pay $1,000 for a $10 bar- 

rel of flour, the law will hold him to 
his bargain. But an interesting decision 
of the Oklahoma supreme court draws 
attention to a quite well established rule 
of law under which a promise to pay $10 
as damages on future breach of an 
agreement to buy a barrel of flour at a 
price of $10 would not be enforceable. 

It is regarded as being against public 
policy to enforce an agreement that 
would entail a drastic penalty in excess 
of damages actually sustained through 
breach of a contract. So, it is generally 
held by the courts that where the dam- 
ages actually resulting from breach of 
a contract may be computed with ap- 
proximate accuracy, a provision in the 
contract fixing a different amount will 
be treated as an unenforceable penalty, 
especially if it calls for a sum ma- 
terially greater than the amount of ac- 
tual damage. But where, by reason of 
the subject matter of a contract, it is 
not possible to assess the actual dam- 
ages, a provision for a stated, reasonable 
sum will be sustained as a valid stipula- 
tion for “liquidated” damages. 

In the Oklahoma case—Kansas Flour 
Mills Co. vs. Ballard (250 Pac. 1006)—it 
appeared that defendants had agreed to 


[' a sane, unintoxicated man sees fit 


buy 420 bbls flour from the mill. De- 
fendants refused to carry out the con- 
tract and the mill sued for damages. 
The contract provided for a_ replace- 
ment charge and also for payment of 
50c bbl in case of breach by the buyers. 
The trial court dismissed the suit, be- 
cause the mill failed to plead a proper 
basis for the assessment of damages, 
and the Oklahoma supreme court af- 
firmed the decision, saying: 

“The measure of damages recoverable 
against a vendee for failure to receive 
and pay for personal property as con- 
tracted for is the difference between 
the contract price and the reasonable 
market value of the property at the 
time of the breach. The actual damage 
suffered by the plaintiff, if any, on ac- 
count of the breach of the contract, was 
susceptible of proof. Therefore an at- 
tempt on the part of the plaintiff to fix 
a given sum as liquidated damages for 
the breach was contrary to statute... . 

“A provision of a contract which un- 
dertakes to fix a penalty as liquidated 
damages for the breach of a contract 
for failure to receive and pay for per- 
sonal property as contracted for is void, 
if the actual damages which may be suf- 
fered by the breach are susceptible of 
proof.” 
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THE FIRST HALF 

Milling in the first half of the crop 
year has been rather satisfactory. The 
business got off to a flying start, some- 
what reminiscent of old times, and in 
marked contrast to the experience on 
the previous crop, which had been char- 
acterized by advancing premiums on cash 
wheat and restricted production. 

The early movement of new wheat was 
unprecedented, and its average —_ 
was the best ever known, practically all 
of it being well over the minimum re- 
quirement for No. 1 grade. Some of it 
tested 60@62 lbs, with moisture running 
as low as 8.5 per cent in many in- 
stances. But then came the rains, con- 
tinuing intermittently for weeks. Had 
it not been for them the entire crop 
would probably have equaled that of the 
earlier movement. 

Another gratifying feature about the 
crop was found in the liberal carrying 
charge afforded by the December future, 
which was about 10c over the price of 
cash wheat at one time. This meant that 
the miller had a chance to hedge his cash 
wheat purchases on a profitable basis. 
However, a very considerable amount of 
this cash wheat was hedged in flour 
sales, 

There had been a sharp advance of 
about 15c in wheat just before harvest, 
which had been regarded as most inop- 
portune and rather disconcerting. When 
the new wheat came out in such an ava- 
lanche, naturally the price could not re- 
sist such pressure, and an entirely new 
complexion was suddenly put on the sit- 
uation. It became apparent at once that 
the ruling price was satisfactory, both 
to farmers for selling and to flour buy- 
ers for making purchases. 

The farmer was disposed to sell at 
least a fair share of his crop because 
of his large yields. He could sell half 
his crop, and still have an average 
amount left. The price was attractive 
to the flour buyer, because it represented 
a level which seemed reasonable in com- 
parison with the long period of high 
prices to which he had become accus- 
tomed. ‘lherefore, every circumstance 
seemed to lend its aid to getting the 
crop year auspiciously started. 

As a result there followed a period 
of great selling activity, and the milling 
business came to life. It seemed a rather 
considerate thing to keep out of the 
miller’s way and give him a chance to 
attend to his business. These were al- 
most hectic days, in comparison with the 
ordinary routine of mill sales. 

Soft wheat millers never sell flour for 
deferred delivery to anywhere near the 
same extent as do hard wheat millers. It 
is not a trade custom or requirement 
with them, as their contacts with the 
bakery trade do not call for it. Never- 
theless, in the exceptional buying period 
referred to, there was considerably more 
flour booked than usual by these soft 
wheat mills, and at the same time it may 
be doubted whether any of the purchas- 
ers were buying beyond carefully esti- 


mated requirements. Bookings with 
some of the mills reached record 
amounts. 


A good export business was done from 
the very start until the advance in ocean 
freight rates put a stop to sales. But 
for this, a few of the mills would prob- 
ably have reached new records for ex- 
port and total production. These high 
rates caused the most serious check to 
the business which occurred during the 
six months. 

The rate of operation. so far on the 
crop has been much better than it was in 
the preceding crop year. There has been 
some slowing down in sales and pro- 
duction during the last two months, but 
millers have had nearly four months of 
active operations. Practically all of them 





went into the new year with earlier sales 
still on their books, but not to such an 
extent or at such prices as to cause any 
anxiety. ‘Toward the end of the year 
buying was on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
and prices were approaching the pre- 
vious low levels of the crop. But a com- 
paratively stabilized condition had pre- 
vailed for some months, with fluctuations 
in the wheat market relatively narrow. 

The range in the price bid for wheat, 
Toledo rate points, for the half year 
was from a low of $1.23, Sept. 6, to a 
high of $1.414%, Oct. 22. During No- 
vember and December the bid ranged 
$1.32@1.40, and was reasonably steady 
during the latter half of November and 
in December at not far from $1.35. 

The range in the official flour prices 
was $6.25@7 in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo, for 
the oo part of the time, $7.50 being 
reached on only one occasion. Bran 
prices showed a range of $25@382 ton for 
the period, mixed feed $26@34, and 
middlings $26@35, in 100’s, f.o.b., To- 
ledo, with the highest prices in Decem- 
ber and some decline at the end of the 
year, but still not far from the top. 
The strength which developed in millfeed 
was of material help to millers, coming 
as it did when flour sales were declining. 

What is to happen in the second half 
of the crop nobody knows, but it would 
seem to be hardly reasonable to expect 
equally favorable operating conditions. 
Much depends upon what happens to the 
export, as well as to the domestic, de- 
mand, Millers were favored with the 
best opportunity in years to make some 
money in the period just closed, and if 
they did not do so it was their own 
fault. The market was such that it was 
possible to sell flour at a profit and get 
a satisfactory conversion charge. 


TOLEDO 


With the turn of the year there seems 
to be some change for the better in the 
milling situation, and there is evidence 
not only of renewed interest, but actual 
sales have been put through for both 
export and domestic markets. The vol- 
ume is not large, but sufficient to indi- 
cate a change. 

Inasmuch as December was a very 
quiet month, characterized by only hand- 
to-mouth buying, and as directions of 
earlier bookings were light, everything 
went to show that stocks of flour were 
being allowed to run low. It is on these 
facts that one is inclined to predicate a 
resumption of buying as more or less 
inevitable. 

Mill Operations Unchanged.—Opera- 
tion of the mills continues at about the 
same rate as in December. A number 
are running only about half time or less. 
It is hardly reasonable to expect that 
there will be any rush of business com- 
parable to that following harvest, or that 
the volume of production will equal that 
of the first half of the crop. 

Directions Sought.—In hard wheat 
flours the situation is notably different, 
and it is a well-known fact that very 
large bookings were made to the bakery 
trade which have not been taken out on 
time. The effort of hard wheat millers 
seems to have been concentrated on the 
necessity of getting directions rather 
than making new sales. The opinion is 
freely expressed that the baking trade is 
overbought, and that there will be no 
large purchases for two months or more. 

The wheat market developed strength 
and showed some advance toward the 
end of last week, and sentiment seems 
to be shifting to a more friendly feel- 
ing for wheat on account of the close 
adjustment of world’s supply and de- 
mand and the ocean tonnage situation, 
combined with the fact that it takes 
much longer to get cargoes from Argen- 
tina and Australia oan from haalion 
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and the number of boats that can be 
spared for this service is limited. This 
strength in wheat may inspire confidence 
and encourage flour buyers. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, Jan. 7, at $6.75@7 bbl, 
and local springs at $7.75@8, in 98's, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 

ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 


of 50,500 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 
Se Bed bscwi degen <cvedotne 38,200 76 
Previous week ........... 33,800 70 
We GED oo vteececciaseds oz 29,700 62 
PWO VOOTS OHO ...cccscces 38,800 81 

Three years ago .......... 23,700 51% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
SOR. BB ccaveccces 568,800 25,663 43% 
Previous week .... 54,300 27,227 50 
Year ago ......... 90,060 42,837 47 
Two years ago..... 98,310 62,111 64 
Three years ago... 80,610 40,183 49 
NOTES 


Raymond P. Lipe, of C. A. King & 
Co., grain, left Jan. 5 with his family 
for South America. 

A. Stewart and his son, Miles Stewart, 
of A. Stewart & Sons Flour Co., Detroit, 
Mich., called at this office on Jan. 7. 

Walker MacMillan, assistant sales 
manager for the Stanard-Tilton Milling 
Co., St. Louis, was in Toledo last week. 

F. Y. Henkel, vice president of the 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, was in 
New York last week. His father, Rob- 
ert Henkel, has gone to Florida for the 
winter. 

F. W. Stock & Sons, millers, Hills- 
dale, Mich., are installing a 500-bbl unit 
which will bring the capacity to 1,750 
bbls. The mill at Litchfield has been 
dismantled. 


ATLANTA 


There has been a slight improvement 
in flour sales in the past 10 days, and 
the outlook is declared better. The 
hand-to-mouth buying policy still pre- 
vails, however. Orders are being booked 
on a fair basis for immediate needs. 
Buyers are said to be more bearish than 
at any previous time on the new crop. 
Bakers are buying on a particularly 
close basis, as their after-holiday busi- 
ness has been more quiet than usual. 
Stocks in the hands of even the largest 
buyers are much lower than usual at 
this time of year, and business is ex- 
pected to be fairly brisk. Shipping di- 
rections continue active, but they are 
likely to slow up before the end of 
January. Prices show no change. 

Quotations, Jan. 8, f.o.b., Atlanta, 98- 
lb cottons: hard winter short patent 
$7.25@7.75 bbl, standard patent $7.10@ 
7.50, straight patent $6.90@7.25; soft 
winter short patent $8.10@8.60, fancy 
patent $7.75@8.20, standard patent $7.25 
@7.70; spring wheat short patent $8.15 
@8.50, standard patent $7.90@8.35, 
straight patent $7.80@8.20; Utah soft 
white wheat flour, $7.25; Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon soft white wheat 
flour, $7.50@7.80. 


NOTES 

The first annual meeting of the At- 
lanta Bakers’ Club will be held on Jan. 
15, including a banquet and dance. 

J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc., Knoxville, 
has established a demonstration depart- 
ment, with Mrs. Annie Sharp Elrod in 
charge. 

H. Baldinger, of Tallahassee, Fla., 
identified with the bakery business in 
the Southeast for several years, has 
leased a building in that city and is 
establishing a modern bakery plant. 

Fred C. Tullis, who recently took 
charge of the Atlanta office of the Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Corporation, returned 
last week from Norfolk, Va., where he 
spent the holidays with friends and rela- 
tives, 

C. Bramblett, purchasing agent for 
the Southern Bakery Service Corpora- 
tion, the buying department of the 
Southern Baking Co., left Atlanta last 
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week for a trip through Florida, wher 
he will visit several of the new plants 
being constructed by his company. 
Formation of the Blue Ribbon Bak. 
ery, Inc., at Charlotte, N. C., is ap. 
nounced, the company having a capital 
stock of $50,000, and reported to be cop. 
templating the establishment of a bak. 
ery plant in that city. The company js 
headed by Henry B. Drake, 405 Worth. 
ington Avenue, Charlotte. 
Harotp F. Popwasxz, 


NORFOLK 


Flour was quiet last week, only routine 
business being reported. Moderate sales 
of springs and Kansas were made, but 
mainly below market quotations. Buy. 
ers appear inclined to hold off for fur- 
ther reductions, although mills have re. 
duced their prices substantially. Quo. 
tations, Jan. 7: northwestern spring top 
patents $8@8.50 bbl, second patents 
$7.50@7.75; Kansas top patents $7.80@ 
8.10, second patents $7.30@7.50; winter 
wheat top patents $6.80@7.25, second 
patents $6.40@6.55. 

Joserpn A. Leste, Jr. 


NASHVILLE 


Flour trade in the Southeast was im- 
proved last week, buyers purchasing in 
larger quantities. There was a good 
sprinkling of sales of 500 and 600 bbls, 
There were fair shipments on old con- 
tracts, and the initial business of the new 
year augured very satisfactory condi- 
tions. 

The South is becoming adjusted to 
the situation brought about by a record- 
breaking cotton crop, and slump in the 
price of that staple. While high-priced 
cotton would mean increased prospcrity, 
there is still a substantial foundation for 
healthy trade. There has been litile if 
any reduction in demand thus far for 
flour and other milling products, and 
millers in this section begin 1927 with 
confidence in prosperous business for the 
year. Further increase in flour sales is 
expected to develop steadily during this 
month. 

Flour prices are practically u- 
changed. Only slight variations have 
taken place for some time. Quotations, 
Jan. 8: best soft winter wheat short pat- 
ent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River 
stations, $8.40@8.75 bbl; standard pat- 
ent, $7.50@7.75; straights, $7.25@7.50; 
first clears, $6.25@6.75. 

Rehandlers report light sales of Min- 
nesota and western flours, with some in- 
crease in business last week. Trade is 
expected to get back on a normal basis 
during the latter half of January. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 8: spring wheat first pat- 
ent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $8.40@8.75 bbl; hard winter wheat 
short patent, $7.75@8.25; standard 
grades, 30@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

GOR. B28 wececies 154,320 71,978 46.4 
Previous week .. 151,020 73,913 48.9 
Sees GRO sco eces 159,420 97,630 61.2 
Two years ago... 156,720 119,769 76 
Three years ago. 198,180 90,790 45.8 


NOTES 

F. C. Lang, district sales manager for 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne 
apolis, was in the Nashville market last 
week, 

J. B. McLemore, president of the 
Model Mill Co., Inc., Johnson City and 
Bristol, Tenn., visited Nashville last 
week. 

M. E. Derryberry, president of the 
M. E. Derryberry Co., wholesale gro- 
cer, died Jan. 3. He was formerly 
president of the Nashville Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Joun Lerrrn. 


EVANSVILLE 

Shipping directions in greater a!un- 
dance than usual for the season were re 
ported last week. All records were bro- 
ken. Instructions covering the entire 
list of grades came in. There was also 
a revival of export demand. Shipments 
were based upon ruling prices, which 
show little change. Quotations, Jan. § 
f.o.b., Evansville, carload lots: best pat- 
ents, $7.75 bbl; straights, $6.25; Kansas 
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hard, $7.75; clears, in jutes, first $5.50, 
second $5.10. 
NOTES 

Ralph H. Missman, manager of the 
Sunnyside Flour Mills, has been elected 

resident of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Evansville for 1927. 

F. L. Armstead, representing Igle- 
heart Bros. in Georgia and Florida, was 
here last week. He reported improved 
conditions in the South. 

R. R. Thompson, Battle Creek, Mich., 
in charge of production for the Postum 
Cereal Co., Inc., was in Evansville last 
week, the guest of Igleheart Bros. 





LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE 
FACILITIES ARE INCREASED 


The 1927 construction program of the 


long lines department of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., just an- 
nounced, contemplates plant additions to 
the country’s long distance telephone 
facilities to cost more than $34,000,000. 
The amount to be expended is in excess 
of the cost of similar construction for 
1926, and is made necessary by increases 
in business and desire on the part of 
the company to further improve its 


service Long distance cable is the 
largest single project in the construction 
progrim. More than 1,000 miles of this 


cable will be added. 

The program includes the completion 
of th New York-Buffalo-Cleveland cable 
route, the installation of a cable between 
Washington and Richmond to connect 
that already in service between Rich- 
mond and Petersburg, the completion of 
the Chicago-Terre Haute cable now in 
service between Chicago and Watseka, 
as well as installation of cable in various 
sections between Pittsburgh and Terre 
Haute. Additional cables are also to be 


installed on a number of existing routes. 

There will be plant additions in nearly 
every state in the Union. According to 
officials of the department, these will 


result in further improvements of serv- 
ice, in that more lines will be available 
and there will be less chance of interfer- 
ence or delay in making calls to distant 


points. The major items in the $34,000,- 
000 to be expended are as follows: aérial 
wire, including new pole lines, $3,270,- 
000; long distance cables with associated 
pole lines, loading coils, buildings and 
equipment, $17,587,000; switchboards and 
other telephone and telegraph equip- 
ment, $8,568,000; line work, including 
pole replacements, line changes, etc., $4,- 
586,000. 





CROP REPORTING DATES FOR 
FIRST HALF OF 1927 NAMED 


The following crop reporting dates for 
the first six months of 1927 have been 
announced tentatively by the crop re- 
porting board of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture: Jan. 21, re- 
port on number and value of live stock 
on farms; March 8, reports on stocks on 
farms and shipments out of country 
of corn, wheat, oats, barley and rye; 
March 18, report on intentions to plant 
spring sown crops, except cotton; April 
8, reports on condition of winter wheat, 
rye and pasture; also reports on condi- 
tion in certain states of peaches, orange 
trees, lemon trees, and _ grapefruit 
trees; May 9, reports on area remaining 
for harvest and condition of winter 
wheat and rye; stock of hay on farms; 
condition of hay, meadows, and pasture; 


also reports on condition in certain 
states of peaches, oranges, lemons, 
grapefruit, apricots, cherries, and al- 
mond; May 17 revision of the report on 


acreage and yield of cotton in 1925; 
June 9, reports on condition of winter 
Wheat, spring wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
hay, pasture, apples, peaches, pears, 
oranges, lemons, grapefruit, apricots, 
cherries, olives, prunes, plums, almonds, 
and walnuts. These tentative dates have 
been established pending the issuance of 
crop regulations covering dates for the 
entire year, unless ‘other dates within the 
particular months be prescribed by law 
or amendment to the regulations. 


_Of the 17,500,000 bbls flour milled in 
Canada during the crop year 1924-25, 
3,900,000 were No. 1 patent, 5,000,000 
No. 2 patent, and 735,000 Ontario winter 
Straight. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Demand for flour last week was quiet, 
and sales scattered, yet millers report a 
better feeling. Inquiries were more nu- 
merous, and it is thought that these will 
result in heavier sales in the near fu- 
ture. Shipping instructions were a lit- 
tle better, as stocks had been kept low 
during the inventory period. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Southern buyers 
generally operated on a hand-to-mouth 
basis last week. However, a good many 
were in the market, and as supplies are 
low this condition will likely prevail for 
some time. Shipping instructions were 
fair. While millers do not anticipate 
an extremely active buying period in the 
southern trade during the remainder of 
the crop year, yet they believe that con- 
tinuous buying of small lots will pro- 
vide a fair total volume of business. 

Hard Wheat Flour—Buying was in- 
active last week, largely due to the un- 
settled wheat market. Stocks are low 
and shipping instructions have been ac- 
tive on old bookings, so that an im- 
provement in demand will likely occur 
as soon as confidence in the market is 
established. Some of the leading bakery 
buyers, however, have large quantities of 
flour bought ahead and millers are de- 
pending more on the small buyer for 
their business during the balance of the 
crop year. 

Export Trade.—Local exporters say 
that it still is almost impossible to do 
business with European buyers, on ac- 
count of price differences, but inquiries 
were a little more active last week and 
some believe that sales may be made in 
the near future. Business with South 
America was good during the first half 
of this crop year, and demand from 
there remains unchanged. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Jan. 8: soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.65@7 bbl, straight $5.90@6.15, 
first clear $5.40@5.80; hard winter short 
patent $6.80@7.20, straight $6.20@6.50, 
first clear $5.40@5.90; spring first pat- 
ent $7.10@7.50, standard patent $6.60 
@7, first clear $6.20@6.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

BOM. BB cccsvecccvecciccves 17,300 28 
Previous week ........... 24,700 41 
WORF ABO ccewcscvccccccese 25,800 40 
Two years ago ........+.. 20,000 31 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

PO. BD cca ccecectevvccewe 43,400 50 
Previous week ........+.. 37,700 43 
WOSP GOO sccccesccvsessese 41,100 47 
Two years @gO .......++++ 38,200 44 


NOTES 

Robert F. Imbs, of the J. F. Imbs 
Milling Co., was in Chicago on business 
last week. 

A. L. Gilster, of the Gilster Milling 
Co., Chester, Ill., is in the South on a 
business trip. 

George F. Phillips, sales manager for 
the H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, IIl., 
is on a business trip in the South. 

B. F. Wallschlaeger, manager of the 
St. Louis office of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., was in Minneapolis last week. 

H. S. Cain, sales manager for the 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
was in St. Louis on business last week. 

J. E. Compton, assistant sales man- 
ager for the Hall Milling Co., made a 
business trip through Illinois last week. 

P. J. McKinney, St. Louis manager 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is ex- 
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pected back this week from Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

John W. Burch, a southern represen- 
tative of the Plant Flour Mills Co., spent 
several days at the company’s home of- 
fice last week. 

W. G. Garcelon, manager of the local 
office of the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., Kansas City, visited the company’s 
home office last week. 

Joseph F. Garving has been appoint- 
ed freight traffic manager of the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Lines. He has been 
with the company for 28 years. . 

Increased switching charges, which the 
Wabash Railroad proposed to put into 
effect in the St. Louis industrial dis- 
trict Jan. 30, have been held unjustified. 

Rudolph A. Goerz, president of the 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, 
was among those from out of the city 
who attended a gathering of St. Louis 
bakers on New Year’s Eve. 

This year’s “good will tour” of the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, which 
will include a delegation of 125 local 
business men, will visit points in Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Georgia, the Carolinas 
and Florida. 

The Reliable Laboratories, located in 
the Arcade Building, are now offering a 
complete grain and flour analysis serv- 
ice. H. S. Katterhenry, director, has 
been engaged in chemical and laboratory 
work for some years. 


MEMPHIS 


The recent spurt in shipping instruc- 
tions did not last long, and during the 
first few days of the new year business 
has been slow. Lack of faith in current 
prices helps to discourage buying, slight 
declines having occurred during the 
week ending Jan. 7. Distributors are 
not doing much, and collections still are 
slow. The outlook is generally regarded 
as favorable, as stocks in all hands are 
small and actual consumption is believed 
near normal. Cotton conditions appear 
to be improving. 

Flour prices, Jan. 8, basis 98's, f.o.b., 
Memphis, in car lots: soft winter short 
patent $7.75@8.25 bbl, standard patent 
$7@7.30; spring wheat short patent $8.25 
@8.45, standard patent $7.380@8.05; 
hard winter short patent $7.385@7.65, 
standard patent $6.90@7.20; western 
soft patent, $7@7.15; semihard patent, 
$6.65; blended 95 per cent patent, $6.90 


@7. 
* * 


O. D. Franklin, Mississippi represen- 
tative of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
was here last week. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 

New business was fair in small lots 
last week. While most orders were for 
immediate requirements, there was a fair 
quantity sold for delivery in January, 
February and March, but the trade as a 
whole held off buying ahead on a very 
large scale. Inquiries from Europe indi- 
cated that buyers there are getting more 
in line with American price ideas, and it 
is expected that the flour export busi- 
ness soon will improve. The flour move- 
ment to Europe last week was’ limited 
to Rotterdam, which took 13,587 bags, 
and Havre 2,250. Latin American de- 
mand continued fair. 


Flour prices, Jan. 6: §=—winter— 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $7.65 $7.05 $8.05 
06 per Cemt .....,. 7.50 6.75 7.50 
100 per cent ...... 6.90 6.30 7.06 
Cut cccccceveccsees 6.75 6.05 6.65 
First clear ....... een 5.80 6.10 
Second clear ..... eee 5.60 4.60 


Semolina, 5%c Ib. 
A total of 27,258 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics through this port 
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during the seven days ended Jan. 6, ac- 
cording to figures supplied by four of 
the leading steamship lines that serve 
Latin America, as follows: 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Pan- 
ama City, 1,700 bags; Havana, 500. 

Cuyamel Fruit Cienfuegos, 350; 
Puerto Cortez, 980; Tampico, 750; Blue- 
fields, 600. 

Munson Line: Havana, 3,300; Sagua 
la Grande, 1,700; Caibarien, 2,300; Pro- 
greso, 950. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 5,115; San- 
tiago, 970; Colon, 1,100; Puerto Limon, 
1,750; Guayaquil, 2,910; Bocas del Toro, 
50; Punta Arenas, 60; Tela, 50; Puerto 
Barrios, 2,603; Belize, 520. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Jan. 6: 


Destination— Destination— 


Arecibo ....... 250 Panama City... 1,950 
SROEED ce cccccee 696 Ponce ......... 1,776 
Bluefields ..... 627 Port au Prince. 550 
Bocas del Toro. 63 Progreso ...... 1,650 
Buenaventura . 26 Puerto Barrios. 2,803 
Caibarien ..... 2,300 Puerto Cortez.. 980 
GPU Swe wacsive 236 Puerto Limon... 980 
Cienfuegos .... 827 Puerto Mexico... 750 
CORO secececss 1,350 Punta Arenas.. 60 
Georgetown 5,278 Rotterdam ....138,587 
Guayaquil ..... 2,900 Sagua la Grande 3,309 
ar 17,713 San Juan ..... 4,236 
) ee 2,250 Tampico ....... 850 
Mayaguez ..... Gee. Be cecocscess 60 


In addition to the above, grain was 
shipped in the following amounts to 
these ports: wheat, 88,000 bus to Rotter- 
dam, 12,000 to Genoa, and 65 to Cai- 
barien; feed, 1,050 bags to San Juan, 
500 to Havana, 150 to Nuevitas and 75 
to Ponce; oats, 2,500 bags to Havana, 
750 to Cienfuegos, 635 to San Juan, 203 
to Ceiba and 125 to Mayaguez; corn 
meal, 350 bags to Arecibo, 250 to San 
Juan, 205 to Nuevitas, 100 to Puerto 
Tarafa and 10 to Puerto Cortez; alfalfa 
meal, 420 bags to Havana. The follow- 
ing commodities were also shipped: 
crackers, 353 cartons to San Juan, 250 
to Aguadilla, 89 to Buenaventura, 32 to 
Arecibo and 10 cases to Port au Prince; 
macaroni, 2,253 cases to Georgetown, 
1,400 to San Juan, 398 to Port au Prince, 
1,231 to San Domingo City, 680 to San 
Pedro de Macoris, 320 to Arecibo and 
200 to Havana. 

The New Orleans rice market experi- 
enced larger sales of clean rice during 
the first week of the new year, but re- 
ceipts of both clean and rough were 
somewhat smaller. Blue Rose was quot- 
ed at 44%c lb, and some Lady Wright 
was sold for 6%4c. The rice export trade 


was fair. The following figures were 
posted, Jan. 6, at the Board of Trade: 
Rough Clean 
Receipts— sacks pockets 
Season to Jan. 6, 1927 .... 406,884 614,062 
Same period, 1926 ........ 571,888 316,014 
Sales— 
Season to Jan. 6, 1927.... 67,995 276,455 
Same period, 1926 ........ 71,660 301,570 


NOTES 

E. S. Pfeffer, president of the Pfeffer 
Milling Co., Lebanon, IIl., recently vis- 
ited New Orleans. 

R. A. Tonry, of J. S. Waterman & 
Co., Inc., is making a trip on the Mis- 
sissippi Gulf Coast. 

William Moellenkamp, retired baker, 
75 years old, died last week. He estab- 
lished the Moellenkamp Bakery in 1875, 
running it until 1903, when he retired. 

The monthly report of the Board of 
Trade shows that in December, 1926, a 
total of 681,207 bus wheat were exported, 
compared with 80,712 in December, 1925; 
the corn movement was 308,565, con- 
trasted with 929,441. 

J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc., has an- 
nounced that R. A. Curry, formerly with 
the Mexican Petroleum Srepevatien, and 
Wallie Tanner, formerly connected with 
the Canal Bank & Trust Co., have be- 
come connected with its bakers’ supply 
department. 





BREAD A TITLE MAKER 

“The origin of Lord and Lady is so 
interesting that we cannot resist the 
temptation to give it here. The Lord 
was simply the loaf-ward, the guardian 
of the loaf or the food, the band that 
kept the house together, that is to say, 
the houseband—later, the husband. 

“The lady was simply the loaf-knead- 
er, the maker of the loaf, the one who 
attended to the domestic duties. The 
spinster is one who does not become a 
loaf-kneader (or lady) but sits -at the 
distaff and spins or winds the thread.” 
—Customs of Mankind. 





The year 1926 was not a period of 
growth in the number or capacity of 
Canadian flour milling plants, but it did 
witness a good deal of plant improve- 
ment of one kind and another. Compe- 
tition is forcing millers to take advan- 
tage of every possible device for reduc- 
ing the cost and improving the quality 
of their products. 

It is probable that this country has 
never before ground as uniformly good 
a quality of flour as in the year recently 
closed. No miller could afford to take 
chances, and any who did was heavily 
punished for doing so. Claims for dam- 
age and loss of subsequent business 
formed a double deterrent. 

Under these conditions, Canadian flour 
is attaining a reputation that is placing 
it higher than ever in the favor of both 
domestié and foreign buyers. It may 
be that profits Have not so far respond- 
ed as they should to the stimulus of this 
improvement in good will, but time is 
bound to bring the appropriate reward. 

In the meantime the industry has, by 
its policy of keeping up with the times 
and maintaining its plant efficiency, kept 
itself in the fittest possible condition and 
ready to take advantage of every rip- 
ple of new business that comes along. 


TORONTO 


Sales of spring wheat flour are light. 
Bakers are mostly working on old con- 
tracts, and retail dealers are temporarily 
well supplied. A strong lead from the 
wheat market would probably freshen 
business. Prices declined 10c bbl on Jan. 
8, putting the list back to the level of 
early December. Quotations, Jan. 8: 


Jan. 8 Dec, 31 
TOP PAtONts .nccccsecvecs $7.90 $8.00 
PRROREE cecccccsuvdesseves 7.65 7.76 
Second patents .......... 7.40 7.50 
Export patents .......... 7.20 7.30 
ee NO. 0.0.00: 6e00 60302 6.30 6.40 
aS eee -» 6.60 5.60 
err 5.10 5.10 


The foregoing prices are per barrel in 
bags of 98 lbs, jute, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or 
Montreal territory, less 10c bbl discount for 
cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters.—Ontario soft win- 
ters are offering rather freely. Mills in 
some parts of the province are short of 
wheat, but in the central and western 
counties deliveries continue, and in those 
parts there is flour to sell. Domestic de- 
mand is quiet. Prices have not changed 
since a week ago. Quotations, Jan. 8: 
90 per cent patents $5.60 bbl, bulk, sea- 
board, for export; $5.80 in secondhand 
jutes, Montreal, and $5.60, Toronto. 

Exporting.—Toward the end of last 
week there were signs of the expected 
revival in demand for spring wheat flour 
for export. Orders came trickling in 
from various United Kingdom buyers 
and cables indicated more interest. Con- 
tinental Europe does not present so 
hopeful an aspect, though Hamburg and 
the Scandinavian markets are doing a 
little business. Prices were unchanged. 
Quotations, Dec. 8: export spring pat- 
ents, c.i.f., London, Liverpool or Glas- 
gow, seaboard basis, 40s per 280 Ibs, 
jute, January shipment; February and 
March, 40s 3d. 

British and foreign buyers of Ontario 
winters are not showing much interest, 
and their offers are mostly 1s or more 
out of line. Where the flour is actually 
needed, the miller’s price is paid, and on 
this basis some sales were made during 
the week. On Jan. 8 mills were asking 
38s per 280 Ibs, jute, c.i.f., London, Liv- 
erpool or Glasgow, January-February 
shipment. 


NOTES 


In December there was a net decline 
of 1s 3d in the price of Canadian spring 
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| 
| of 50 bbls capacity. 





N Big Otter Creek, one of the many beautiful streams that 
water the northern end of Norfolk County, Ontario, is situated | 


the prosperous little village of Otterville, so named from the 
| fact that otters once were plentiful along the river here. 
| has a population of but 500, yet enjoys all the advantages of water 
works, hydro and fine paved streets; has a busy little shoe factory, 
|  ¢reamery, canning factory and various other industries. 
| mill, shown in the above picture, was erected in 1866 by George 
| Bullock, operated by him for several years and then sold to S. B. 
| Lawson, and in 1922 to G. A. Graves, the present owner. Mr. 
Graves is a veteran mill man, who can relate many interesting recol- 
|  lections of the early milling industry in this locality. He has op- 
| erated mills in various towns of western Ontario, among them one 
| in Tillsonburg, which was completely wrecked by the great freshet 
of Spring Creek in June, 1882, in which his mill and the William 
Hamilton mill were carried down the river. 


Otterville 


Its flour 


The Otterville Mill is 
W. A. Gorpon. 

















wheat flour for export to the United 
Kingdom. 

A. J. McPhail, president of the Cana- 
dian Co-operative Wheat Producers, 
Ltd., was in Toronto last week. 

W. J. Mullin, sales manager for the 
Novadel Process Corporation, Buffalo, 
N. Y., visited Toronto on Jan. 5. 

The amount of Canadian spring wheat 
moving to Buffalo for grinding in bond 
increased considerably during the latter 
part of December. 

At the close of the year there were 
about 130,000,000 bus western spring 
wheat in store in all positions in this 
country and on the Atlantic seaboard. 

David L. Smith, sales manager of the 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Produc- 
ers, Ltd., Winnipeg, visited the Toronto 
office of his company on Jan. 6. Gordon 
Leitch, who is in charge of this office, 
has built up a considerable business in 
the past two years. 

W. R. Clarke, special representative 
of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., in 
London, Eng., left Toronto on Jan. 5, 
for New York, whence he sailed for Eng- 
land. Mr. Clarke was in Canada visit- 
ing the head office of his company and 
to spend the Christmas holidays with his 
family. 

Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., grain 


merchant, Winnipeg, have doubled the 
size of their office premises in Toronto 
in order better to take care of the growth 
of their business with Ontario custom- 
ers. Charles Faessler is manager of the 
Toronto office, and it is under his direc- 
tion that this success has been achieved. 

The purchaser of the idle plant of the 
Toronto Milling Co., Ltd., at Streets- 
ville, Ont., was J. D. Reesor. Although 
belonging to a branch of a family that 
has been in the milling business at Mark- 
ham, Ont., for many years, Mr. Reesor 
himself has no experience of milling. He 
is engaged in the banking and bond busi- 
ness, but expects to put the Streetsville 
plant into operation. 


WINNIPEG 


Millers report that demand for flour 
for domestic consumption is only fair. 
Country buyers are taking small amounts, 
and bakers their usual volume. Export 
call is intermittent, and aggregate sales 
in this department are small. Most of 
the larger mills in the prairie provinces 
are operating steadily, but using only a 
percentage of their capacity. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Jan. 8, at $8.35 
bbl, jute, seconds at $7.75, and first 
clears at $6.75, Fort William basis; cot- 








Production and Exports 
Toronto, Ont.—Production of flour in Canada for the four months end- 
ing Nov. 30 reached a total of 6,998,697 bbls, as against 7,064,297 in 1925. Of 
this production 8,296,012 bbls were exported, compared with 3,576,555 last 


year. 
Canadian flour. 


These figures do not indicate any serious falling off in the market for 
It is undoubtedly the case that shipments in that period 


were reduced by the abnormal state of affairs in ocean freight rates due to 


the British coal strike. 


there was a heavy discrimination against the latter. 


Rates were soaring, and as between wheat and flour 


Had anything like nor- 


mal ocean freights prevailed in these four months, they would have made a 
record in export shipments of Canadian flour. 





Alberta points 10@3( 
more, and British Columbia and Pacific 


tons, 15¢c more. 


Coast points 830@50c more. Bakers pur- 
chasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

NOTES 


E. J. Clark, of Hugh Parslow & Co, 
Ltd., Fort William and Port Arthur, 
Ont., was in Winnipeg recently. 


John W. Horn, assistant general man- 
ager of the Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, visited Brandon, 
Man., last week. 

The annual informal conference of the 
western representatives of the Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., was held 
at Winnipeg recently. 

Robert Burns, an original member of 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, died 
Jan. 1 at the home of his son, A. P. 
Burns, Medicine Hat, Alta., aged 81. He 
was born near King, Ont., and came to 
western Canada more than 50 years ago, 


A. J. MacPhail, president of ‘the Sas- 
katchewan wheat pool and the cer tral 
selling agency for the Canadian w)ieat 
pools, was married to Miss Marion 
Grenfell Baird, Regina, last week, the 
wedding taking place at Springfield, 
Mass. 


The Rt. Hon. Stanley M. Bruce, pre- 
mier of Australia, who has been travel- 
ing through western Canada, visited the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange last week. 
Trading was suspended while members 
gave three cheers for the distinguished 
visitor. 


The average prices for grain at Win- 
nipeg, basis Fort William and Port Ar- 
thur, from Aug. 1 to Dec. 31, 1926, were 
as follows: No. 1 northern wheat, $1.42% 
bu, as against $1.46 last year; oats 55'c, 
against 50%2c; barley 63%c, against 
6742c; rye 93%c, against 8642c; flax- 
seed $1.97%4, against $2.33. 


A private letter from Donald M. 
Fraser, manager of the branch office of 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., at St. John, N. B., conveys the 
news that he is doing nicely in the mari- 
time provinces, but has not forgotten his 
old associates in the office of the com- 
pany and in the flour trade of Winnipeg. 

G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 


The recent weakness in wheat caused 
a reduction of 10c bbl in domestic prices 
of spring wheat flour. Business was not 
aided by the reduction, and deliveries 
are mostly on account of or to terminate 
contracts made last fall. Local mills re- 
port new demand very light. Mill stocks 
are fair, and customer’s stocks are sufli- 
cient to take care of their immediate re- 
quirements, but do not exceed five or 
six weeks’ needs. 

Good sales were made to several °x- 
a markets last week, and inquiries 

ept coming in. The decline in ocean 
freight rates has apparently helped (a- 
nadian exports of flour. 

Domestic prices, Jan. 7: first ‘patents 
$7.90 bbl, patents $7.65; second patents 
$7.40, export patents $7.20, all jutes, car 
lots, ex-track, Montreal rate points, Icss 
10¢ bbl cash discount. 

There was no noticeable change in <e- 
mand for winter wheat flour last weck. 
New business is small, and stocks sutli- 
cient to meet it. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations, Jan. 7, $6.40@6.50 bbl, sec- 
ondhand jutes, car lots, ex-track, net 
cash; small lots $7@7.10, less 10¢ bbl 
cash discount. 


NOTES 


Charles Ritz, Montreal, eastern man- 
ager of the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd, 
Moose Jaw, Sask., recently visited Min- 
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neapolis to attend the annual meeting of 
the International Milling Co. 

J. L. V. Mallette, secretary of the Ca- 
nadian National Millers’ Association, 
was in Ottawa, on Jan. 3, on business. 


SOY BEANS IN AMERICA 

No single agency has done more to 
develop the soy bean industry in the 
United States than has the Department 
of Agriculture. Introduced from the 
Orient many decades ago, the soy bean 
only recently attained a recognized place 
in the cropping system of American 
farmers. As late as 1917 less than 500,- 
000 acres were devoted to the growing 
of soy beans for all purposes. In 1924 
there was a total of 2,500,000 acres, of 
which about 1,000,000 were used for hay, 





1,000,000 for pasture and ensilage, and 
500,000 for seed. The increased soy bean 
acreage in the United States is largely 
due to the development of better adapt- 
ed varieties. Previous to 1898, there 
were not more than eight generally 
grown in the United States, and of 
these only two, the Ito San and Mam- 
mo’. Yellow, are now grown to any 
exi-nt. In 1924, the last year for 
which data are available, the total value 
of ihe seed of all varieties of soy beans 
grown in the United States was esti- 
meied at $28,917,500, of which $12,675,- 
540 must be credited to new varieties 
introduced by the department. The total 
value of the soy bean hay crop in 1924 
W $18,360,000, and of this the new 
varieties were responsible for a little 
more than half. 





AN ATTRACTION FOR BAKERS 
.ecording to news dispatches from 


London, a strange, three-layer arrange- 
ment of water has been revealed by re- 
cent hydrographic investigation of the 


Faroe-Shetland Channel, north of Scot- 
land. The layers are so distributed that 
a swimmer in the channel could take his 
choice of swimming in Atlantic Ocean 
water at the surface or diving into the 
Norwegian Sea which flows at the bot- 
tom, while between top and bottom he 
could enjoy a mixture of the two kinds, 
with a dash of Icelandic Arctic current 
added to the blend. 
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Influence of Granulation on the Chemical Composition and Baking 


Quality of Flour 


By J. H. Shollenberger and D. A. Coleman 


EGREE of fineness and uniformity 

in size of the flour particles are of 

importance to baking quality and 
of considerable interest to the milling 
trade and to milling and baking experi- 
menters. This interest has many differ- 
ent sides, and is evidenced in a variety 
of ways. To the milling trade, consid- 
eration of these factors is necessary in 
order to produce flour of the maximum 
baking quality from any given lot of 
wheat; to the milling and baking experi- 
menter, such information is essential to 
the study of the quality of different 
wheats in order that he may properly 
interpret his results. Furthermore, with- 
out this information the baking quality 
of the different wheats cannot be prop- 
erly appraised and, consequently, the 
wheat grower will not receive just com- 
pensation for his product, nor can he 
know the best varieties to produce. 

For the purpose of verifying the re- 
sults obtained in previous investigations, 
of confirming certain of the results un- 
der conditions more comparable with 
commercial practice, and of comparing 
the effect of different treatments on the 
same flour and the effect of the same 
treatment on different kinds or grades 
of flour, certain investigations were con- 
ducted in the milling and chemical re- 
search laboratories of the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics. 

The materials used in the investiga- 
tions were obtained from commercial 
mills, and consisted of three lots of high 
grade coarse middlings stocks, two from 
soft red winter wheat, and one from 
hard wheat (probably a mixture of hard 
red winter and hard red spring), a 
straight flour from soft red winter 
wheat, and a patent, first clear, and sec- 
ond clear flour from hard wheat. Judg- 
ing from the results obtained, the soft 
red winter wheat middlings stocks and 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


flour were apparently above average 
quality. These were milled in a 60-bbl 
capacity mill. The hard wheat middlings 
and flours proved to be below average 
quality. They were milled in an 11,000,- 
bbl capacity hard wheat mill. 

The results obtained from these inves- 
tigations do not differ in any marked 
way from those of previous ones. They 
do, however, shed light on certain phases 
of the subject on which no information 
was previously available, and they clari- 
fy and strengthen certain conclusions of 
previous investigations. 

The results obtained were similar for 
the two methods of excessive grinding 
employed. They indicate that the chem- 
ical composition and baking quality of 
flour may be affected by excessive grind- 
ing. In noting the effect produced, how- 
ever, full consideration should be given 
to the excessiveness of the grinding re- 
quired to produce this effect, otherwise 
improper importance may be attached to 
it. Study of the results in this light in- 
dicates that such a considerable amount 
of excessive grinding was required to 
bring about any appreciable effect in 
most of the factors examined that it is 
very improbable that any very marked 
change in the flour, except in its fineness 
and whiteness, would occur under com- 
mercial conditions unless all, or nearly 
all, of the milling reductions were ac- 
complished under excessive roll pressure. 
Even then there is some doubt as to 
whether the degree of effect would be 
appreciable enough to make any ma- 
terial difference in bread baking quality. 

It has been definitely shown that, as a 
result of grinding flour excessively, cer- 
tain chemical changes take place that al- 
ter the quality of the gluten proteins, 
and chance the physical condition of the 
starch granules. The extent of these 
changes is variable, and depends some- 








Early Day Mills That Served as Strongholds Against Indian Attacks 


HAT could be more 

practical than a modern 

flour mill? And is there 
anything from which romance 
is generally supposed to be 
farther removed — except, at 
least, the romance of indus- 
try? Yet mills in the past 
have made history. They have 
inspired art and artists. Set- 
tlement has followed the mill. 
In peace it has ministered to 
life and happiness, and it has 
interposed staunch walls be- 
fore death and destruction in 
times of savage and stealthy 
mischief. 

Nowhere, perhaps, does the 
spell of the old-time mill lin- 
ger more picturesquely or ro- 
mantically than in parts of 
Canada’s quaint old province 
of Quebec. Many of the struc- 
tures have long since fallen 
into decay, while those that 
still remain, dismantled and 
forlorn, suggest nothing of 
their stirring story to those 
who pass them by. 

They were erected in the 
early days of the French set- 
Uement by the  seigneurs 
whose courage and intrepid 
leadership established the 
white man permanently on the 
banks of the St. Lawrence. 
Thus, at St. Anne de Belle- 
vue, at the extreme western 
end of the island of Mont- 
real and in the most picturesque part 
of it, the Seigneur Jacques le Ber de 
Senneville established his chateau in 1697, 
but not until nine years after he had built 
the sturdy old mill of which the crumbling 
ruins have withstood more than two cen- 
turies of wind and weather. The tenants 
of the seigniory took their corn to the 
mill to be ground, and left one four- 


The Storied Old Windmill Near 





By George Stock Turner 





teenth part of it behind them in payment 
for the service rendered. 

Its massive walls were pierced with 
loopholes that it might more effectively 
be used for defense, and right sturdily 
again and again it withstood attacks of 
the Indians who here, at the confluence 
of the Ottawa and St. Lawrence rivers, 
joined forces for some savage expedi- 





Lachine, Que., Around 
Which Centered a Long Legal Struggle 


tion against the settlements 
further east. After a gallant 
defense in which, so history re- 
lates, Le Ber’s people held a 
breach in the wall against 
more than 300 Iroquois braves 
with the loss of only two of 
their number, it was finally 
burned by the redskins. 

Another historic old flour 
mill close to Lachine, first 
founded in 1666 by Sieur de 
La Salle and more famous to- 
day for the turbulent rapids 
that bear its name, was the 
cause of a bitterly contested 
legal fight. The tract of land 
on which the settlement was 
established was acquired by 
La Salle from the Seminary 
of St. Sulpice, to which it lat- 
er reverted after the intrepid 
explorer left on that expedi- 
tion that led him at length to 
the great Mississippi and also 
to his death at the hands of 
his own followers. 

Near the old La Salle home- 
stead the ancient mill stands, 
but its builder was an enter- 
prising Scot named Fleming. 
Its construction was followed 
by a long legal struggle, for 
the Seminary of St. Sulpice 
advanced a claim to the exclu- 
sive right to grind corn on the 
island of Montreal. But 
Fleming was a fighter as well 
as a miller, and the case was 
carried from court to court. Finally, it 
came before the Canadian court of last 
resort, the Privy Council of Great Brit- 
ain, and the council rendered the sage 
decision that, the air of the heavens un- 
questionably being free, no one could be 
restricted from using it! 

Thus the canny Scotchman gained the 
wind he needed for his windmill’s sails. 


what upon the class of flour under con- 
sideration. 

In baking results, the most marked 
effect from excessive grinding was the 
increase in water absorption and the de- 
terioration in color of crumb. As for 
the other baking factors, the effect was 
more or less variable in degree and 
somewhat inconsistent as to tendency, 
but usually, when any marked change 
occurred, it was in those samples which 
were most excessively ground. 

With respect to the various sizes of 
particles of which flour is normally com- 
posed, the differences noted in chemical 
composition and baking results, because 
of their more practical application to or- 
dinary milling practice, are of greater 
importance than those noted in connec- 
tion with excessive grinding. The small- 
er particles—those passing through 20xx 
and 25xx sieves—were found to contain 
less protein and wet and dry gluten 
than the coarser particles. The quality 
of the gluten was likewise poorer in the 
smaller-sized separates. 

With the soft red winter wheat ma- 
terials the smaller-sized particles were 
characterized by low ash contents. The 
reverse of this was true of the separates 
sieved from the hard wheat materials. 
The active acidity of the separates of all 
sizes was practically the same. 

The smaller-sized particles usually 
contained the least amount of gasoline 
soluble pigments. 

In regard to the baking quality of the 
various-sized particles of which flour is 
normally composed, the particles of in- 
termediate size gave the best appearing 
loaf. The flour particles sifted through 
the 20xx and 25xx sieves in many in- 
stances acted weakly in the doughing 
and proofing, and produced a loaf of in- 
ferior quality. It therefore follows that 
if these fine particles were separated 
from flour as ordinarily milled, the 
bread baking qualities of the remaining 
flour would be improved. This would 
not be advisable, however, unless the re- 
sultant flours could be marketed at a 
net gain to the miller. 

It is probable that some day the mill- 
er may find it to his advantage to do 
something of this sort, as it is possible 
that the fine particles may be of par- 
ticular value for some other purpose 
than bread making. This statement is 
induced by results obtained from some 
pastry experiments conducted in connec- 
tion with these investigations, in which 
it was found that these fine flour par- 
ticles produced a very satisfactory pie 
crust with the use of considerably less 
shortening than was required by the 
coarser flour particles. This latter fact 
is due, no doubt, to the lower quantity 
and inferior quality of the gluten con- 
tained in the flour particles of finest 
size. 





SALT DECLARED BEST TO 
ERADICATE BARBERRY BUSH 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Noel F. Thomp- 
son and W. W. Robbins, investigators 
for the Department of Agriculture, re- 
port, in a bulletin, just issued, that me- 
chanical methods of barberry bush eradi- 
cation cannot prove as effective as chem- 
ical elimination. After discussion of 
varying procedures, they conclude that 
“common salt proved to be the most sat- 
isfactory chemical for killing the com- 
mon barberry. Kerosene, and sodium 
arsenite in solution, rank second and 
third, respectively. But sodium arsenite, 
although very effective, is extremely poi- 
sonous to live stock. Because of this 
danger, it is not recommended for gen- 
eral use.” 





The Hon. T. A. Crerar, president of 
the United Grain Growers, Ltd., pre- 
dicts that within 20 or 25 years, the 
United States will be forced to import 
foodstuffs in huge quantities and that 
necessarily the republic will look to Can- 
ada to supply its requirements. 
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HOLLAND BAKERS AID 
IN ADVERTISING BREAD 


All Bakers in The Netherlands Are Asked 
to Co-operate in Campaign to In- 
crease Bread Consumption 


Amsterpam, Hottanp, Dec. 20.—The 
executive committee of the “Eat More 
Bread” campaign has informed the as- 
sociated organizations that it is pre- 
paring a detailed scheme which will be 
submitted shortly to the meeting of dep- 
uties. In the meantime the committee 
has considered it advisable that public 
announcement be made of this intention. 

The committee has decided to dis- 
tribute a number of posters, accompanied 
by a circular addressed to all bakers in 
Holland asking for their co-operation in 
distributing further advertising matter. 
Together with the circular a vignette is 
being sent to the bakers to stick on the 
wrappers they use for their goods. 

The object of these preparatory meas- 
ures is to ascertain whether the commit- 
tee can depend on the co-operation of 
bakers in pushing the advertising cam- 


paign. 


DANISH PRIME MINISTER 
OPPOSES IMPORT DUTIES 


Corenuacen, Denmark, Dec. 18.—As 
the different political parties could not 
reach an agreement in regard to form- 
ing a coalition government, it fell to the 
Liberals, as the largest of the two mod- 
erate parties, to form the new cabinet. 
The new prime minister, who opposes 
import duties, has presented his pro- 
gram, stating that the main task of the 
government would be to carry through 
a strict economy in the administration 
of state revenues so that the burden of 
taxation might be relieved. He said that 
it was also his purpose to support the 
export of home manufactured goods, 
where necessary, to assist home indus- 
tries. He declared that the government 
would make such provisions as would 
carry the country forward, legislating 
on matters about which all parties are 
more or less in agreement. 








RUSSIAN ELEVATOR WILL 
HANDLE 4,500 TONS AN HOUR 


A grain elevator capable of loading 
4,500 tons of grain an hour into the hold 
of a vessel is under construction in 
Nikolaif, Russia, at a cost of $3,000,000. 
It is designed to be the third largest 
grain elevator in the world and is a 
part of the port development which the 
Soviet government has mapped out to 
increase its grain export trade. The 
new elevator will speed up the loading 
of vessels to one fifth of the present time 
needed for loading. It is planned to 
have it available for handling next sea- 
son’s harvest. 





DECLINE IS REPORTED IN 
RUSSIAN EXPORTS IN 1926 


AmsterpaAM, Howiann, Dec. 15.—Ac- 
cording to a statement by the managing 
director of the Russian Grain Export 
Corporation at Bron, exports of grain 
and grain’® products from Russia from 
July to October, 1926, totaled 960,000 
tons. Exports during November are es- 
timated at 400,000, making the figure 
during the first five months of the crop 
year 1,350,000 tons, against 1,430,000 
during the same period last year. Not- 
withstanding a relatively favorable crop 
the exports for 1926 are smaller than 
for 1925. Germany, Holland and Eng- 
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land have taken 60 per cent of Russia’s 
exports, while 26 per cent have gone to 
Denmark, France and Italy. 

Contrary to 1925, exports consisted 
chiefly of wheat. A good demand pre- 
vailed for this in England, the United 
Kingdom having taken about 18 per cent 
of the exports, against 12 per cent in 
1925. Holland took 30 per cent, com- 
pared with 16 per cent in 1925, but she 
re-exports much of the Russian grain 
to Germany and France. 

Russian rye exports to Holland were 
45 per cent, and Germany took 60 per 
cent of the barley. Denmark is chiefly 
interested in oil cakes, and Italy and 
France in wheat. During November the 
Russian position in regard to world 
crops became less favorable, principally 
owing to the favorable prospects in Ar- 
gentina and Australia and the final esti- 
mates of the Canadian crop. 





UNIFORM PRICE SYSTEM IS 
BEGUN BY GERMAN MILLS 


Hamsurc, Germany, Dec. 8.—The 
large mills in southern Germany have 
commenced a system of quoting a uni- 
form price for their products. As yet 
it is impossible to pass an opinion on 
the effect of these measures, especially 
as business is of such small volume. 
Consumers show little interest in buying. 





According to a recent statement of E. 
W. Beatty, chairman and president of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, the record 
of the railway’s common stock as at 
June 30, 1926, indicates that 52% per 
cent is held in Great Britain, 194% per 
cent in Canada and 19 per cent in the 
United States. 
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BREAD PRICE SCHEME 
IN FORCE IN GLASGOW 


Effect of New Arrangement on Flour Buy- 
ing Policy of Bakers Is Being 
Observed by Trade 


Giascow, Scortanp, Dec. 20.—The 
Glasgow bakers’ scheme for the regula- 
tion of bread prices on a definite scale 
in relation to the cost of flour is now in 
force. The outstanding fact about the 
scale is that it is one penny per 4-lb 
loaf higher than the scale recommended 
by the food council and observed by 
London bakers. 

It is not clear what effect the ar- 
rangement will have on the flour trade. 
Bakers make much of the fact that it 
will save them the necessity of buying 
much in advance of actual needs, since 
the price of the loaf is governed by the 
spot cost of flour. On the other hand, 
the oldest and shrewdest members of the 
flour trade believe that no device will 
stop the man of a speculative turn of 
mind from buying, as he thinks, to ad- 
vantage. 

If advanced buying be discouraged it 
will make really no change from what 
has ruled for some time, because for al- 
most a year the baking trade has been 
buying practically from hand to mouth. 





STOCKS OF FLOUR IN IRELAND 
Betrast, IrELAND, Dec. 18.—There are 
ample supplies of flour in Belfast and 
Dublin, though it is reported that com- 
mitments forward are not large. Ship- 
ments to Belfast were only 9,000 sacks 
for the two weeks ending Dec. 4, bring- 

ing the total since Aug. 1 to 119,000. 
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ENGLAND 


HE Board of Trade return of the 

importations of wheat and flour into 

the United Kingdom for the 11 
months ending Nov. 30, 1926, gives an 
idea of the volume of foodstuffs im- 
ported. Wheat, while showing an in- 
crease of nearly 4,250,000 bus over 1925, 
is yet some 386,500,000 below the im- 
portations of 1924. Flour importations 
during the 11 months of 1926 show a 
small decline of some 30,000 sacks from 
those of 1924, but compared with 1925 
there is an increase of over 690,000. It 
therefore shows that, on the whole, im- 
portations of flour have been fairly well 
maintained during the past three years, 
and if weight for weight be taken, flour 
represents about 10 per cent of the total 
importations of foodstuffs. 

In looking back over the past 12 
months, the one event which stands out 
most prominently was the calamitous 
coal dispute. This materially affected 
the flour trade, as it did every other 
industry in the country. It’s an ill 
wind that blows no one good, but it 
seems that about the sole beneficiary of 
the strike is the shipping trade. Freight 
soared to undreamed of heights, and as 
England is so dependent upon cheap im- 
ports, the public had to pay dearly. 

The principal feature in flour in the 
early part of the year was the very con- 
siderable and cheap Australian offer- 
ings, which were in excess of the normal 
requirements of the baking and the pack- 
ing trade. Prices were depressed so 
much more than those of wheat that 
large quantities were used by both Lon- 
don and country millers to good ad- 





vantage. Kansas flours were more in 
evidence in 1926 than for a long period. 
Up to September they met with good 
demand, and the trade reported favor- 
ably as to quality. Canadian flours met 
with a much better demand than was 
anticipated, but trading was rendered 
exceptionally difficult owing to wide 
fluctuations. This led to spasmodic buy- 
ing by importers. Those sufficiently 
courageous to take on big blocks, at or 
about the low point of the market, gen- 
erally made money unless they were 
tempted to go into stock again at the 
higher prices. 

With the commencement of 1926, the 
extreme height for the crop year 1925-26 
was reached, and a steady decline en- 
sued until early March, when some firm- 
ness was shown. This, however, did not 
last long, and prices were again down 
in April, not so much owing to crop con- 
ditions but to a return of price cutting 
among Canadian millers. The lowest 
offerings were in early July, when some 
Canadian millers began offering their 
flours for various shipments on a sliding 
scale of discounts, amounting in the ex- 
treme case to 4s per sack between July 
and November shipment from the sea- 
board. In July there were increased of- 
ferings from the United States, and 
some adverse crop news, and as a result 
the discount gradually disappeared al- 
together, the two extremes meeting in 
early September, when a smart rise was 
experienced, mainly brought about by a 
strong advance in freight rates. 

Fortunately, by the middle of October 
the struggle in the coal mining industry 
gradually ceased, bringing a steady re- 
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duction in rates. During the last few 
weeks of the year crop reports from 
both Argentina and Australia were good, 
and reliable authorities consider the ex- 
portable surplus will be largely in ex- 
cess of last year. This combination of 
circumstances has rapidly brought flour 
prices down, particularly anadian 
flours. This may quite likely be over- 
done; the quantities available in three 
months’ time tend to blind folk to the 
immediate needs. 

A real and definite effort was made 
during the year to interest the baking 
trade in the valuable properties of both 
Australian and Canadian flours. This 
was instituted by the London Flour 
Trade Association, which provided a 
number of valuable prizes for compcti- 
tion by bakers at a bakery exhibition 
held in the spring at the Horticultural 
Hall, Westminster. Two series were ivy- 
en for the best commercial loaves made 
from a blend of Canadian flour with 
English home grown wheat flour. Each 
was governed by a maximum fixed price 
of the blend. The association provided 
a third series for loaves made from Aus- 
tralian flour alone. A large number of 
bakers entered. 

These demonstrations and competi- 
tions have undoubtedly proved of great 
value to the trade, and may have been 
one of the causes for the increased quan- 
tities imported. It has brought to the 
notice of the baking trade, in the most 
practical way, the extent to which bread 
may be improved and the yield increased 
by the judicious use of such flours in 
their blend. Although the actual mone- 
tary expenditure was considerable, it 
would seem the result proved the money 
well spent, and it is to be hoped that the 
efforts of the association will be con- 
tinued. 

If some financial support was forth- 
coming from the Canadian millers as a 
body, still further good work could be 
done. Isolated efforts by individuals, 
either millers or importers, are good, but 
only up to a certain point. Where as- 
sociations are in existence, representing 
the whole trade, such as the London 
Flour Trade Association, and the Ca- 
nadian National Millers’ Association, co- 
operation is the only way to get ade- 
quate results. Trade organizations, if 
they are to really function, must act on 
broad lines, and, whenever possible, in- 
terlocking arrangements with kindred 
associations should be made. This would 
mean concentration of effort, and would 
minimize loss of power. The import 
flour trade requires the concentrated ef- 
fort of all parties interested. 

* * 


FINLAND 


HE already high import duty on 
flour into Finland was raised on Jan. 
1, 1926, by 15 per cent, but as this was 
anticipated nearly three months before, 
larger quantities than usual were im- 
ported and cleared through the customs 
during the latter part of 1925, with the 
result that imports into Finland during 
1925 were 20 to 25 per cent larger than 
those of the two preceding years. Ac- 
cordingly, at the beginning of 1926, 
stocks were excessive, and little flour 
was imported during the winter months. 
Buying commenced toward the end of 
the winter for arrival during April and 
May, and for the summer months. Eng- 
lish, Canadian and American mills par- 
ticipated about in the order named, the 
French, German and Danubian mills al- 
so securing a share of the business. 
Stocks on hand at the beginning of the 
present season were not large, and it 
was expected that there would be some 
buying, but the prices that prevailed did 
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not encourage any except for imme- 
diate requirements. 

For shipment from last season’s crop 
the American hard winter wheat mills 
were first on the market. Some of them 
sold fair quantities, but not so much as 
was anticipated, and there did not seem 
to be so many mills offering as in for- 
mer seasons. It was noticeable that 
among the hard winter wheat mills in 
the market were one or two in Texas, 
selling at first some sample lots, fol- 
lowed by further sales later on, thus 
demonstrating that they were able to 
participate in the Finnish business now 
and in the future. 

The American northwestern mills next 


came into the market, and soon succeed- 
ed in competing with the hard winter 
wheat mills, selling considerable flour 


prior to their new crop. Since then 
their sales have been as large as usual. 
In the case of these mills, also, it was 
apparent that there were not as many 
offering as usual. It is especially no- 
ticeable that the durum wheat mills have 


almost totally retired from our market, 
which formerly was such a large buyer 
of durum fine and coarse semolinas and 
clears. This is no doubt mainly due to 
the failure of the durum wheat crop 
and subsequent high prices, but also to 
the fact that buyers seem to prefer hard 


spring granular flours. 
Another interesting fact is that the 
northwestern mills that grind Canadian 


wheat in bond endeavored to keep their 
brands on the market when grinding 
their domestic wheat, were very eager 


sellers and strong competitors when the 
new Canadian crop became available, 
and with their popular and old-estab- 
lished brands and good selling organiza- 
tion they seem to have done a fairly 
successful business. Certainly during the 
fall some of them sold rather large par- 
cels. 

While the French, German and Dan- 
ubian mills have been rather out of the 
market this season, owing to their un- 
satisfactory crops and for other reasons, 
many of the English mills have been ac- 
tive sellers, and some of these have done 
a large business, in spite of their strike 
troubles at home. 

As usual, importers here have now 
covered their requirements to arrive be- 
fore the close of navigation, which has 
already partly taken place, and will be 
completely closed toward the end of De- 
cember, except the two winter ports, 
Hangé and Abo, which are kept open 
all the year. The recent purchases may 
suffice to cover our requirements up to 
February, but as the imports during 
1926 were smaller than usual and very 
little has been bought for January- 
February shipment, and still less for 
April and May, it is possible there may 
be a steady demand on a small scale 
throughout the winter, and especially 
for shipment during March and April 
for arrival here when navigation opens. 
Most of the purchases made have been 
from English mills, which still are en- 
deavoring to obtain the largest possible 
Share of the business passing. Some of 
them are quoting at very competitive 
prices for January-February and March- 
April shipment, the impression being 
that they are based on the range asked 
for Australian and Argentine new crop 
wheats. It looks, therefore, as though 
American and Canadian mills are going 
to have strong competition from English 
mills in this market, especially in granu- 
lar flours. 

As for the varieties used here, granu- 
lar flour predominates at present, al- 
though the consumption of fine ground 
flours is gradually increasing. English 
mills are the chief suppliers of granular 
flour, although some is obtained from 
French, German and Danubian mills, 
when they are in the market. Of course 
they sell us some fine ground flours, but 
the chief suppliers of these are Cana- 
dian and American mills. The grades 
chiefly in demand are standard and high 
patents, with some export patents and 
clears, and, of course, granular flours, for 
Importers in the provinces buy the latter 
almost exclusively or mixed with fine 
sround flour, Some of the hard winter 
Wheat mills have commenced milling 
sranular flours, and it appears that 
many more would be willing to do so if 
they could compete in this market. 
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POLISH GOVERNMENT MAY 
BAN EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Warsaw, Porann, Dec. 15.—The de- 
partment of economics of the Polish 
government has been investigating the 
price of grain, and has come to the con- 
clusion that the present level is too high. 
It has decided, therefore, to submit a 
proposal to the cabinet council either to 
prohibit the export of grain or to levy 
an export duty on it. The proposal in- 
cludes the purchasing of considerable 
quantities of foreign grain to fill do- 
mestic requirements. 





FARMERS PROTEST OATMEAL TAX 

Dustin, Ireranp, Dec. 17.—Farmers 
in the south of Ireland are perturbed 
over the duty on imported oatmeal. Be- 


signed a petition requesting the minister 
of finance to arrange for the refunding 
of the duty thus paid. One suggestion 
incorporated into the petition was that 
permits be issued to farmers to receive 
the meal back ‘duty free. This, how- 
ever, would perpetuate a state of things 
that the Free State is anxious to rem- 
edy, for its whole idea is to force farm- 
ers to have their grain ground in their 
own country. Importers, however, hope 
that the difficulties which have arisen will 
force the Free State to remove the duty 
on oatmeal altogether, and free the mar- 
ket for the sale of imported oatmeal 
and rolled oats. 





London Flour Arrivals 
Arrivals of flour in London, by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of origin: 
o— Week ending——_, 
Dec. 17 Dec. 10 Dec. 18 











fore this was imposed, those in the  ynitea states— 1926 1926 1925 
Irish Free State were in the habit of Atlantic .......0+0. 1.008 12,498 073 
sending grain to be ground in northern TOES o-oo osc cenes aoe 

mills, the product being sent back into Soe oe Se ap + 
the Free State. Now, when it is re- Australia ... 4,400 800 
turned as oatmeal it has to pay a tax. — ° “— Ss 
About 100 farmers met recently and p coo nt a 1,016 2,040 
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N general, no mill is too small to have 
its own fire department or system 
whereby a certain number of em- 
ployees may be rapidly assembled and 
put into position to act with intelligence 
in case of fire. Much of 


PRIVATE the confusion and inef- 
FIRE fectiveness of fire fight- 
BRIGADES ing by employees may be 


avoided by organization 
of forces and the proper inspection of 
fire fighting devices to see that they are 
in readiness at all times. 

In order to be efficient, three essential 
points must be observed: rigid discipline, 
the provision and maintenance of the 
necessary apparatus, and regular periods 
of training with the apparatus under the 
supervision of the chief. 

No private fire brigade will be a suc- 
cess unless it is organized and main- 
tained by the management as an impor- 
tant and permanent department. 

The first step is to pick the chief. He 
must be thoroughly familiar with the 
plant. He should be a natural leader, 
and a man who enjoys the respect of all 
the men. He should be made responsible 
for drills and for the maintenance of all 
fire fighting equipment, and must have 
full charge of his assistants at all times. 
In forming his brigade, the chief should 
bear in mind the peculiarities of his 
plant. A fire in a flour mill or elevator 
is one of the hardest to control. This 
means that special arrangements are nec- 
essary when forming the brigade. 

The chief should be a member of the 
day crew. It will be necessary for him 
to appoint an assistant from each of 
the other shifts, and see that they and 
their men have proper instruction and 
training. In some mills the night crew 
is very small and the formation of a 
comprehensive brigade will be impossible. 
In such a case the only thing to be done 
is to see that the men know how to use 
the fire fighting apparatus, and have a 
general knowledge of how to fight a fire. 

It is very necessary that a fire alarm 
system be installed. A system of electric 
horns or sirens will work very well. In 
addition to the plant fire alarm system, 
suitable arrangements should be provid- 
ed for calling the municipal fire depart- 
ment by means of a fire alarm box or 
other method appropriate to the local 
conditions. 

Cards showing the location of each 
fire area and the number of blasts of the 
horn designating each should be dis- 
played in conspicuous places on each 
floor of the plant. 

The department should be organized, 


drilled and maintained with the idea that 
fires shall be controlled immediately at 
their start, so far as is possible. A flour 
mill is peculiar in the fact that a fire 
usually communicates very quickly from 
one floor to another, due to spouts, wind 
trunks and elevator legs. It is therefore 
essential that an alarm be given imme- 
diately upon notice of smoke or fire. It 
is also essential that all machinery be 
shut down immediately upon discovery 
of fire. This serves somewhat in cutting 
off the draft which would otherwise be 
caused by the elevator legs and wind 
trunks, and it aids materially in confin- 
ing the fire to a restricted area. 

As stated above, the chief should have 
in mind the peculiarities of a flour mill 
when forming and training his brigade. 
Due to the fact that fire does communi- 
cate so rapidly in flour mills, it is essen- 
tial that there be men on every floor of 
the plant, as well as in all cupolas. It 
will therefore be necessary that he dele- 
gate at least one man, and probably 
more, depending on the number of em- 
ployees in the plant, for each floor, in- 
cluding basement and cupola. The mo- 
ment an alarm is given it should be that 
man’s duty to go at once as rapidly as 
possible to his designated location. It 
should be impressed upon his mind that 
he should get there in a hurry, and that 
he should remain there until relieved by 
order of the chief. 

The chief should also name about five 
men, preferably more in plants having 
20 or more employees, whose duty it 
shall be to go to the seat of the fire, no 
matter where they are when the alarm is 
given. No one except those men belong- 
ing to this advance squad should go to 
the fire except those on duty in that par- 
ticular area, until ordered to do so by 
the chief. 

In plants equipped with sprinklers, 
certain men should be delegated to go to 
the sprinkler valves immediately upon 
receipt of the alarm, to see that the 
valves are open. The engineer or his 
assistant should be responsible for the 
proper operation of the pump, the grav- 
ity tank, or the pressure tank. In case 
of fire they should remain at the pump 
until relieved by order of the chief. 

These advance men should have cer- 
tain assigned duties, such as one to use 
a fire ax, one to use a chemical extin- 
guisher, one to man the fire buckets, and 
two on the standpipe and hose. The ax 
men and the extinguisher men should be 
instructed to pick up their particular ap- 
paratus from any convenient location on 
their route to the fire. This will insure 
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the centralization of equipment at the 
seat of the fire with no appreciable loss 
of time. 

The men not assigned to a particular 
station should always remain on the floor 
where they were at the time of receiving 
the alarm. They should patrol this floor, 
watching for indications of fire, and if it 
breaks out on their floor one man should 
immediately inform the chief. 

This proposed distribution of men, as 
you will see, guarantees at least one man 
on each floor, basement and cupola in 
case of fire. It also guarantees at least 
five men at the seat of the fire, all pre- 
pared to fight it. All men should re- 
main in their appointed locations until 
relieved by the chief or until their safety 
becomes threatened by the fire. 

Some of the things which the chief 
should stress in his drills are evident to 
any one acquainted with the routine of 
a flour mill. Other things may not oc- 
cur to him, and just a word on these 
points will not be out of place. 

If fire breaks out in or around any 
particular machine, the men should be 
able to tear down or plug the spouts to 
or from that machine. This makes it 
necessary for every one to have a general 
knowledge of the spouting throughout 
the mill. 

Elevator heads or boots, and combus- 
tible dust collectors, should be examined 
and watched very closely, both during 
and after a fire. Careful watching is as 
necessary during the period just follow- 
ing a fire as during the time it occurs. 

The men should be instructed to keep 
water away from grain or flour as much 
as possible. Water usually does more 
damage than fire to either of these com- 
modities. 

Regular inspections and reports of the 
fire equipment should be made, noting 
the condition of the standpipe and hose, 
the water barrels and buckets, the chemi- 
cal extinguishers, and the fire doors. 
Some reliable man should make this in- 
spection regularly at least once a week, 
and make duplicate written reports, one 
for the chief and one for the office offi- 
cial directly in charge. Practice drills 
of the entire fire brigade personnel 
should be held each two weeks until the 
men are thoroughly familiar with their 
duties, and at least once a month there- 
after. 

In order to be effective, the fire bri- 
gade must be checked up by some official 
in the office and the men made to realize 
that fire prevention and protection is an 
integral part of the work for which they 
are hired. A brigade cannot be, or will 
not be, the success it should, unless it 
knows that the men higher up are back- 
ing it. 





GOVERNMENT STIMULATES 
FRENCH WHEAT PRODUCTION 


Wasuinoron, D. C.—France is seeking 
to improve her wheat production, accord- 
ing to a report from O. A: Glazebrook, 
United States consul at Nice, to the 
foodstuffs division of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce of the 
United States Department of Commerce. 
“The minister of agriculture,’ he says, 
“is taking active measures to stimulate 
the production of wheat in France, and 
thus diminish the importation, and has, 
with this purpose in view, addressed a 
circular letter to the mayors of all com- 
munes in the Nice department, and to 
the president of each agricultural group, 
asking for co-operation. Tracts of land 
in each section have been plowed, and 
are being fertilized and sown with se- 
lected grain, to demonstrate the possi- 
bilities of a grain crop. 

“Farmers are asked to import selected 
grain from other departments for this 
sowing, and they will be allowed a bonus 
of 200 francs on each 220 lbs grain so 
used. 

“Some fine meadows in the valleys of 
the Maritime Alps, which heretofore 
have been given to grass, have been sown 
to wheat. Competitions will be arranged 
before the harvest, and the farmers who 
have used the best methods and pro- 
duced the most grain on a given surface 
will be awarded prizes and ‘Merite Agri- 
cole’ medals.” 





J. Meierhoefer, 4361 Gane Street, St. 
Louis, has sold his bakery to Clifford 
Copeland. 
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NEW YORK 


Business continued dull last week, al- 
though a slight improvement over the 
holiday week could be noted. Buyers 
were absorbed in making their inven- 
tories, and were not giving much atten- 
tion to flour purchases. They, like the 
rest of the trade, are extremely bearish. 

Fair Sales Expected—No large sales 
are expected in the immediate future. 
Some of the big bakers are reported to 
have placed orders for sufficient flour 
to carry them until the new crop, and 
it is even suggested that some of them 
are guaranteed against decline. How- 
ever, with a restoration of confidence in 
the market, sales in fair quantity will 
be resumed. 

Some extremely low prices were made 
last week and it was these which, as a 
rule, brought the business. Prices cov- 
ered a wide range as mills, in their de- 
sire for business, dropped to low levels. 
Spot flour, at less than mills’ quotations, 
has also helped disrupt prices. 

Foreign trading was quiet and without 
special feature. Clearances were liberal, 
especially to Greece, chiefly of Cana- 
dian flour. 

Flour Prices—Quotations, Jan. 8, in 
jutes: spring fancy patents $7.50@8 bbl, 
standard patents $7.15@7.50, clears $7 
@$7.25; hard winter short patents $7.30 
@1.65, straights $6.85@7.30; soft winter 
straights, $6.25@6.70. 

OATS TRADING BEGINS 

Trading in oats for Buffalo delivery 
on the New York Produce Exchange 
began Jan. 3, 500,000 bus changing hands 
the first day. Among the traders on 
opening day were Axel Hansen, chair- 
man of the grain futures committee, and 
B. F. Schwartz, a member of the com- 
mittee, and both expressed gratification 
over the interest shown. The exchange 
grain futures committee and the mem- 
bers of the exchange claim it is the most 
easily comprehended, safest and, there- 
fore, best oats contract in the United 
States. The contract grade is No. 2 
white; the premium grade tenderable on 
it is No. 1 white oats at 4c up, and the 
discount grade No. 8 white at 14%c dis- 
count, There are only three kinds of 
oats which the seller can legally deliver 
on his contract. 

NOTES 

Lewis Blaustein, of the General Flour 
Co., Baltimore, spent several days last 
week in the local market. 


Walter Thune, eastern credit man- 
ager for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
visited the local offices last week. 


H. F. Freeman, New York manager 
for the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, is taking a month’s vacation in 
North Carolina. 


John W. Cain, general sales manager 
for the Midland Flour Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, was in New York Jan. 7-8, fol- 
lowing several days in Washington. 


J. G. Webster, local agent for the In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, left 
Jan. 1 for a trip to the mill, returning 
to New York at the close of the follow- 
ing week. 

W. H. Burtt, traveling representative 
for the Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, re- 
turned last week to spend several days 
in New York after a month’s trip 
through the South and Middle West. He 
reports never before having found senti- 
ment so generally bearish. 


F. N. Melius has succeeded Walter B. 
Pollock in handling the duties of general 
superintendent of the New York ter- 
minal district for the New York Central 
Lines. Mr. Pollock, who has retired 
under the pension rule, has been man- 
ager of the marine department for the 


past 20 years. He was president of the 
New York Produce Exchange from 1920 
until 1922, and is now treasurer thereof. 


Interest is growing in the bowling 
team of the New York Produce Ex- 
change, and competition is keen. On 
Jan. 6 a game was played between the 
freight brokers and flour brokers at 
Dwyer’s Bowling Alley, the flour men 
walking off with the honors. 


BUFFALO 


Millers continue to complain of the 
lack of shipping directions, but compari- 
son of this year’s output with that of 
the preceding season makes it about nor- 
mal. Shipping directions must come in 
soon, from near-by sections at least, for 
with the heavy snowfall the new supplies 
will be some time reaching their destina- 
tion. There is a slightly better tone to 
the market. More nibbling was done 
and a few small orders crept in. 

Kansas buyers are taking hold better 
at the 10c advance made here this week. 

Buffalo quotations, Jan. 8: spring 
fancy patents $8.15@8.20 bbl, standard 
patent $7.25@7.50, clears $7@7.10, sec- 
ond clears $5.50; hard winters $8@8.10, 
straights $7.40@7.50; semolina, No. 2 
5%c lb, bulk, New York, lake-and-rail 
shipment. 

Rochester quotations, Jan. 8, wholesale 
at mills: spring patents, $9.15@9.25 bbl; 
pastry, $8.20@8.30; rye, $6.75@7. 

Output of Buffalo mills as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

TOM. BB cccccece 238,000 199,430 8 

Previous week .. 238,000 131,752 56 

Year ago ....... 288,000 200,754 84 

Two years ago... 238,000 183,860 77 

Three years ago. 166,600 108,629 65 
NOTES 

Charles Hitels, formerly connected 


with the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
at Dallas, ‘Texas, has been appointed cen- 
tral states field manager for the Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., making his head- 
quarters in Buffalo. 

M. C. Burns, of the Traders’ Feed & 
Grain Co., and H. H. Richardson, have 
been elected to fill the vacancies on the 
board of directors of the Corn Exchange, 
caused by the resignations of Harry 
Burns and F, F. Henry. 

Frank Werner, Niagara Falls, has 
rounded out a half century of continu- 
ous service in the employ of the Niagara 
Falls Milling Co. on the canal basin. At 
the age of 18 Mr. Werner entered the 
employ of the company as_ waterboy. 
After 30 years of employment, step by 
step he advanced to the coveted posi- 


tion of master miller. 
M. A. McCarruy. 


BALTIMORE 

Flour last week showed little change. 
Most mills were anxious for new busi- 
ness, but more so, if anything, for ship- 
ping directions on old contracts. Buy- 
ers were on the lookout for snaps, and 
managed to find a few. Sales included 
car lots of standard springs at $7.10@ 
7.35, standard hard winters at $7@7.25, 
near-by soft winter straight at $5.85@ 
6.10, and first spring clear at $7, all basis 
98-lb cottons, 

Closing prices, Jan. 8, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in wood 
or 15@25c less in bulk: spring first pat- 
ent $7.60@7.85, standard patent $7.10@ 
7.385; hard winter short patent $7.50@ 
7.75, straight $7@7.25; soft winter short 

atent $6.85@7.10, straight (near-by) 
$5.85@6.10. 
NOTES 

Included in receipts last week were 
4,784 bbls flour and 400,439 bus barley 
destined for export. 

Blanchard Randall, of Gill & Fisher, 
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grain exporters, is in Florida with a 
party of friends. 

Southern flour buyers trading with this 
market are turning from the jute pack- 
age to cotton by way of helping the 
price of the raw material. 

Wetsel & Wetsel, Inc., a new firm of 
brokers, has opened offices at Harrison- 
burg, Va., and will specialize in flour, 
feeds, grains, etc. A. W. Wetsel is 
president and treasurer of the new con- 
cern, and E. H. Wetsel secretary, both 
of whom have been engaged in the 
wholesale and retail end of the business 


for 15 years. 
C. H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market was easier early last 
week, but at the close there is a better 
feeling evident, incident to the advanc- 
ing tendency of wheat. Trade is quiet, 
local jobbers and bakers buying only 
such small lots as are needed to supply 
current requirements. Stocks are only 
moderate. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Jan. 8: spring first 
patent $8@8.40, standard patent $7.65 
@8, first clear $7.15@7.40; hard winter 
short patent $7.50@8, straight $7.30@ 
7.50; soft winter straight, $6@6.65. 


NOTES 

Milton F. Baringer, dealer in mill- 
feeds, left for Naples, Italy, on Jan. 8 
to be gone about three months. 

The Rex Grain Co., capital $100,000, 
has obtained a Delaware charter to deal 
in all kinds of farm products. 

Officers and directors of the Commer- 
cial Exchange will be nominated on Jan. 
15, and the annual election will occur 
on Jan. 25. 

The Philadelphia office of the Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., has 
been transferred to the fourth floor of 
the Bourse. 

The grain inspection department of 
the Commercial Exchange has moved to 
more commodious offices on the third 
floor of the Bourse. 

Samuet S. Danirets. 


BOSTON 


Flour conditions are unchanged. De- 
mand is slow and confined to pressing 
needs. Some spring wheat mills admit 
that they are out of line on prices, and 
mill agents are looking for business at 
material cuts. The trade apparently has 
no confidence in the present situation. 

Receipts continue fairly heavy, and 
despite the fact that considerable of the 
flour coming forward is destined for ex- 
port, there seems to be enough to keep 
the trade supplied. 

Flour prices, mill shipment, per 196 
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Ibs, in sacks, Jan. 8: spring patents, spe. 
cial $8.65@8.75, Baby ws patents $7.50 
@8.60, first clears $7.25@7.50; hard win- 
ter patents, $7.25@7.85; soft winter pat- 
ents $7.10@7.75, straight $6.50@6.90, 
clears $6.30@6.50. 


FEED PRICE RANGE 


Range of prices for wheat feeds at 
Boston during 1926, in 100-Ib sacks, per 
ton: 


Low High 
Se Ce” SoS aa ds okt oes $28.25 $36.50 
Hard winter bran ........ 29.00 35.00 
Soft winter bran ......... 29.00 35.50 
Standard middlings ...... 28.50 36.50 
Flour middlings .......... 37.00 40.00 
DE eet be erée bcc te 31.50 41.56 
BOE OD casecckeanchsnprie 37.50 46.00 


* * 


The stock of unsold flour in Boston, 
held by jobbers and other wholesale dis- 
tributors, as reported by the Boston 
Grain & Flour Exchange, on Jan. | 
amounted to 33,204 bbls, compared with 
34,050 Dec. 1, 1926, and 30,839 a year 
ago. 


Louis W. DePass. 
PITTSBURGH 


Trading in flour was improved list 
week, although the bulk was in small 
lots. Shipping directions were satisfc- 
tory. The larger consumers appear to 
be interested, and it is believed that 
some good-sized orders will be booked 
shortly. Supplies in the hands of job- 
bers and bakers are small. 

Flour prices are easier than for some 
time, and this has stimulated business. 
Springs and hard winters are plentiful, 
and the price range almost parallel. 

Sales last week were about evenly di- 
vided between hard winters and springs. 
Clears had a brisk sale, and demand for 
soft winter was much improved. Semo- 
lina was quoted at 5'%c Ib, f.o.b., Chi- 
cago. 

Flour quotations, cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh, Jan. 8: spring wheat short pat- 
ent $7.25@8 bbl, standard patent $7@ 
7.25; hard winter short patent $7.25@ 
7.75, standard patent $6.75@7.25, clears 
$6.50@7.25; soft winter, $5.50@6. 


* * 


D. H. Crock, Pittsburgh manager of 
the Washburn Crosby Co., is in Minne- 


apolis. 
C. C. Larus. 





PERU TO BUY U. 8, WHEAT SEED 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Peruvian 
ministry of public works has been au- 
thorized to purchase in the United States 
a quantity of wheat seed of the “Kan- 
red” variety, in order to attempt its cul- 
ture in that country. This is in line with 
the Peruvian government’s plan to pro- 
mote on a large scale the growing of 
wheat in Peru, the United States trade 
commissioner at Lima reports. 








Dust Explosion Prevention Among Activities of the 
Department of Agriculture 


developed in co-operation with the 
National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion for flour and feed mills, sugar pul- 
verizing systems, cocoa pulverizing sys- 
tems, pulverized fuel installations, ter- 
minal grain elevators, and starch fac- 
tories. These regulations embody the 
precautionary measures developed for 
the prevention of dust explosions and 
fires in representative industrial plants. 
The regulations have been adopted by 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion and also by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, and are the stand- 
ards for insurance and state officials. 
“The development of the use of inert 
gas for the prevention of dust explo- 
sions,” states William M. Jardine, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, in his annual re- 
port, “is an achievement which should 
prove of particular interest to manufac- 
turers of dusty products who have a 
dust explosion hazard in their plants. 
Feed manufacturers will benefit par- 
ticularly from the work of the past year 
because the first tests and demonstra- 
tions have been made with feed grind- 
ing equipment. Although it has been 
known for years that inert gas could be 
used to extinguish or prevent fires, the 
actual application of the principle had 


Ly ar explosion regulations have been 





not, so far as is known, been tried with 
feed grinding equipment. 

“Equipment to provide inert gas for 
preventing explosions during the grind- 
ing of sulphur and hard rubber is al- 
ready in actual operation in a number 
of plants, and the tests made in the de- 
partment during the past year indicate 
that it will be possible to provide in 
practically all feed grinding plants in- 
surance against dust explosions by 
means of inert gas. 

“The presence of static electricity on 
belts and operating equipment is a great 
dust explosion hazard. It is one of the 
most difficult hazards to control, and no 
satisfactory mechanical method has yet 
been developed to prevent its formation. 
Electrically grounded combs and brushes 
on belts merely dissipate the charge 
after it has been formed and increase 
the hazard if the ground wire were to 
become broken. For this reason no 
grounding method for static electricity 
can be regarded as an absolutely effective 
control measure. Encouraging results 
are being obtained in tests on a water- 
proof, dry surface, rubber belt composi- 
tion. Laboratory tests on a leather belt 
dressing have been so successful that 
plans are now being made to try it out 
on an. industrial scale.” 
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SEATTLE 


The flour trade is featureless. New 
business is extremely limited in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, and mills are having 
difficulty in getting buyers to order out 
previous sales. The number of mills 
which insist on a carrying charge is 
slowly increasing, but as a number do 
not do so, the situation is highly un- 
satisfactory. Few bakers have bought 
far ahead, and the future holds encour- 
agement for additional business within 
the next few months. 


Flour Prices —Quotations for Wash- 
ington flour, carloads, coast, Jan. 7: 
family short patents $740@8 bbl, basis 
49-lb cottons; pastry flour $5.80@6.90, 


gs's; standard patent $6.80@7, 98's; 
blends, made from spring and Pacific 
hard wheats, $7.20@8. Hard wheat top 


patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $7.85@8.30; Montana, 
$7.40 07.55 





). 

Export Trade——Export trade is limit- 
ed to moderate sales to the west coast of 
South America and the Philippines. 
Business to Hongkong and North China 
is out of the question. A limited de- 
mand from the latter is being filled by 
Canadian mills at prices which American 
mills cannot approximate. Export quo- 
tations to the Orient are nominal, and 
are around $6.20@6.60 bbl for soft wheat 
straights, ¢ci.f., Hongkong and North 
China. Clears are scarce, and are quot- 
ed about 10¢ bbl higher. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Seattle mills, as reported 

to The Northw@stern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 2-8 wicvccesss 46,800 20,161 43 
Pre week . 46,800 17,852 38 
WOR? ABO ccocscess Seen 27,486 52 
Two years ago..... 62,800 23,861 45 
Thr years ago... 52,800 39,317 74 
Four years ago.... 52,800 28,928 55 
Five years ago.... 52,800 15,459 29 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

GOn. BB. cocckncaven 57,000 25,026 44 
Previous week .... 57,000 23,501 41 
Year ABO ..cceccoee 87,000 27,758 49 
Two years ago..... 57,000 15,475 27 
Three years ago... 57,000 39,760 70 
Four years ago.... 57,000 22,960 40 
Five years ago.... 57,000 24,756 43 


FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 

Water shipments of flour and wheat 
fron Puget Sound (Seattle and Ta- 
coma), and from the Columbia River 
(Portland and Astoria), July 1, 1926, to 
Jan. 1, 1927, as reported by the mer- 
chants’ exchanges of Seattle and Port- 
land: 

FLOUR, BBLS 


a — From——— 











7 Columbia 
_To Puget Sd. River Totals 
84,565 60,312 134,877 
698,885 313,163 1,012,048 
- 116,956 72,167 189,123 
45,020 8,705 53,725 
135,450 343,180 478,630 
DR .ctvegaensded, . Beane 3,000 3,000 
Atlantic ports - 147,340 174,090 321,430 
British Columbia... 12,195 ..... 12,195 
Slashes. 2isscivedse BE,GES, cease 25,515 
New Zealand ..... Se . Lawes 610 
Totelt” isastceat 1,266,436 964,617 2,231,053 

WHEAT, BUS (000'S OMITTED) 
c From 

Columbia 
. . Puget Sd. River Totals 
Burope  ¢isccecaens 2,523 16,973 19,496 
ie PT eee 368 260 628 
I he eee ee ay ee a eabine 25 
( ME isinedehkeson 2,661 4,361 7,022 
Atlantic ports .... «cece 2 2 
S. and C, America. 262 839 1,101 
British Columbia... a” caves 26 
Afrion .cisivccdies 287 193 480 
Australig: ssdcivecc Sake 35 35 
Potala. « visiéteedle 6,152 22,663 28,815 


rn otat wheat shipments (flour included), 
July 1, 1926, to Jan. 1, 1927, 38,855,161 bus, 
acalnst 20,082,413 for the same period, sea- 
son of 19265, 
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NOTES 

The Ontario (Oregon) Roller Mills 
have been sold to J. T, Hemperly. 

R. T. Osborne, Vancouver, B. C., west- 
ern manager of the Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., was in Seattle last week. 

The Pomeroy (Wash.) Warehouse & 
Milling Co. has been incorporated, with 
$20,000 capital, by James Oliver and 
Frank Cardwell. 

Fire occurred last week in the plant 
of the United States Macaroni factory 
at Tacoma; estimated loss $40,000, cov- 
ered by insurance. 

The Lakin Milling Co., Spokane, 
Wash., feed, flour and cereal manufac- 
turers, has been incorporated, with $40,- 
000 capital, by D. E., R. W. and Frances 
H. Lakin. 

A judgment for $4,364 has been filed 
in favor of the Yakima (Wash.) Mort- 
gage Loan Co. against the Mabton 
(Wash.) Grain & Milling Co., which op- 
erates a 100-bbl mill at Mabton. 

Water shipments of flour from the Pa- 
cific Northwest to the north Atlantic 
seaboard in December were 68,555 bbls, 
against 49,565 in December, 1925; to 
California 70,195, against 107,270. 

Wheat receipts at Seattle, July 1, 1926- 
Jan. 1, 1927, 7,579 cars, against 5,537 a 
year ago; Tacoma 3,501, against 4,003. 
Flour receipts at Seattle, 1,278 cars, 
against 1,424; Tacoma 432, against 438. 

M. Krassnai Crossnay, formerly vice 
president and secretary of the Bunge 
Western Grain Corporation, Seattle, and 
recently representing Bunge & Co., Ant- 
werp, at Melbourne, Australia, is tem- 
porarily in Seattle. 

Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma in December: to Hongkong, 58,444 
bbls; Manila, 24,820; Cebu, 325; Shang- 
hai, 1,614; Japan, 69; Saigon, 250; Hono- 
lulu, 7,060; Oslo, 824; Belfast, 8,570; 
South America, 24,980. 


OGDEN 


Activity in the flour market increased 
slightly last week, and shipping instruc- 
tions were numerous. Increased busi- 
ness is foreseen by millers and brokers, 
following receipt of numerous inquiries, 
the Pacific Coast showing particular in- 
terest. 

Many of the smaller mills are resum- 
ing operations on a limited scale after 
having been closed during the holidays. 
All the larger ones are operating to ca- 
pacity. Assurance that this condition 
will prevail through January and Feb- 
ruary has been given by the orders al- 
ready received. 

Flour quotations remain unchanged. 
On Jan. 8 top patents were offered to 
the Pacific Coast at $7.45@8.10 bbl and 
second patents $7.05@7.65, car lots, f.o.b., 
San Francisco and other California com- 
mon points, basis 98-lb cottons. Quota- 
tions to the Southeast were $7.30@8.10 
bbl for high patents and $7.10@7.55 for 
straights, car lots, f.o.b.. Memphis and 
other lower Mississippi River common 
points, basis 98-lb cottons. In the in- 
termountain states, dealers were quoted 
top patents at $6.65@7.25 bbl, and 
straights $6.25@6.65, car lots, f.o.b., Og- 
den, basis 98-lb cottons. 


NOTES 


Officials, salesmen and department 
heads of the Purity Biscuit Co. recent- 
ly held a two-day convention in Salt 
Lake City. 

W. W. Percival, vice president and 
manager of the Hylton Flour Mills, Og- 
den, was in San Francisco and other 
California cities last week. 

After spending a week in Ogden at 
the Globe Mills, O. H. Morgan, presi- 
dent of the Globe Grain & Milling Co., 










has returned to Los Angeles. While in 
Ogden he received news from Calexico, 
Cal., that property owned there by the 
company had been damaged by earth- 
quakes. 

W. E. Zoprayny. 


PORTLAND 


The flour market continues rather 
quiet, but mills are looking forward to 
a good business this month, as bakers’ 
supplies are low and it is believed that 
prices are on a stable basis. The list 
was unchanged last week, the price, on 
Jan. 8, being $7.65 bbl for family pat- 
ents, $7.75 for bakers hard wheat and 
$7.15 for bakers blue-stem. Bids in the 
export market continue out of line. 

Flour output of Portland mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

A NS TERT UCL TEE .. 20,650 33 
Previous week ....... .- 24,982 40 
BOOP BHO «wscccvocss coe Seat 47 
Two years ago ........... 39,060 63 
Three years ago ....... . 55,110 88 
Four years ago ........... 24,416 42 
ae DORE GO: 0's bb caves 36,513 62 


NOTES 

The first wheat ship of the year to 
depart was the Japanese steamer Texas 
Maru, which cleared with 336,000 bus 
for Dublin. 

December wheat shipments totaled 2,- 
549,437 bus, compared with 1,207,260 a 
year ago. For the season to date, 22,- 
662,648 bus have been shipped, compared 
with 8,508,280. 

Total flour shipments from the Co- 
lumbia River last month were 133,576 
bbls, of which 54,222 were sent to Cali- 
fornia, 29,557 to Atlantic ports, 28,258 to 
the Orient, 11,588 to Central and South 
America, and 9,953 to Europe. In De- 
cember, 1925, 150,488 bbls were shipped. 
Total shipments for the season to date 
have been 964,617 bbls, against 1,105,867 
last year. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


LOS ANGELES 


The market remains quiet, the only 
large sales of flour being deliveries on 
future contracts by large baking con- 
cerns. Millers are pessimistic about the 
situation. Prices remain firm. Produc- 
tion is below normal. 

Quotations, Jan. 5, car lots, basis 
Y%,’s: hard wheat seconds $7.80 bbl, 
blended seconds $7.50; California pastry, 
$7.20; Kansas straight grade, $7.60; 
Washington-Oregon blue-stem, $7.20; 
Dakota straight grade, $8.20; Montana 
straight grade, $7.70; Washington pas- 
try, $6.75. 

NOTES 

A drop of 2c Ib on all bulk crackers 
and cookies in southern California leads 
wholesale and retail grocers to believe 
that sales will be considerably stimu- 
lated. 

E. R. Alton, manager of the Ogden, 
Utah, mill of the Globe Grain & Mill- 
ing Co., Los Angeles, B. B. Johnson, 
head miller, and J. Joigstorff, ware- 
house superintendent, were recent vis- 
itors at the company’s head office. 

Robert R. Clark, manager of the 
Aunt Jemima Branch, The Quaker Oats 
Co., is visiting in southern California. 
He is making his headquarters with. the 
Shohn-Cook Co., Mr. Boynton, of that 
firm, having had charge for many years 
of the distribution of Aunt Jemima 
products in this territory. 

Plans for alterations to the grain bins 
at the Globe Grain & Milling Co.’s plant 
at Colton, Cal., which will cost approxi- 
mately $12,000, are now being prepared. 
The plans specify re-enforced concrete 
construction, structural steel work, ce- 
ment hoppers and flooring, concrete di- 
vision walls, and steel angles and curbs. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The strengthening of the wheat mar- 
ket has started the interest of some of 
the large flour buyers who have held 
bearish ideas. At present prices, flour 
is comparatively cheap, being more than 
$1 bbl under a year ago. New business, 
however, is extremely scarce, and mills 
report shipping instructions difficult to 
get. Quotations, Jan. 6, 98's, f.o.b., San 
Francisco, carload lots, draft terms: 
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top patents, $8.80@9 bbl; Montana 
standard patents $7.75@7.95, clears 
$6.60@6.80; Kansas standard patents, 
$7.70@7.90; Dakota standard patents, 
$7.60@7.80; Oregon-Washington blue- 
stem patents $6.80@7, straight grades 
$6.50@7; northern hard wheat patents, 
$6.90@7.10; northern pastry, $6.40@ 
6.60. 
NOTES 

E. B. Devine has resigned as Central 
West sales manager for the Sperry 
Flour Co., San Francisco, with which he 
has been connected for a number of 
years. 

The Grain Trade Association has an- 
nounced the following as the grain com- 
mittee for the coming year, to be voted 
on Jan. 18: W. S. Bell, H. H. Cook, A. 
H. Hankerson, L. B. Hart, and W. W. 
Volmer. 


William Val Byrne, who recently sold 
his interest in the Coast Dakota Flour 
Co. to William B. Doyle, of Seattle, 
is to continue in the flour business in 
San Francisco, and will handle account 
of the Crown Mills, Portland. 

E. M. Lrrstncer. 


HUTCHINSON 

While flour business was considerably 
improved last week, mills were still shy 
of selling capacity output. Bookings im- 
proved with the upturn of the market. 
Less buying than had been expected was 
experienced on the earlier decline. Ex- 
port buyers displayed more interest, and 
some flour, mostly clears, was sold to 
Dutch markets. Some clear was also 
booked by the domestic trade. Specifi- 
cations came more freely, resulting in 
increased operations. Quotations, Jan. 
8, basis cotton 98's, Kansas City: short 
patent, $7.30@7.70 bbl; straight, $6.90@ 
7.20; first clear, $5.95@6.50. 


NOTES 
Remarkably small wheat receipts are 
reported at line and mill elevators. 


H. S. Cain, sales manager for the Ar- 
nold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, is on 
a trip through the central states. 


Frank R, Noonan, grain buyer for the 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis, is 
back on the local board for two weeks, 
expecting to buy some wheat. 

H. O, Davis, manager of the Imperial 
Flour Mills Co., Harper, Kansas, spent 
last week calling on the trade in south- 
ern Oklahoma and parts of Texas. 


ATCHISON 


On the declining market early last 
week, inquiry was good and resulted in 
fair bookings, mostly for near-by ship- 
ment. A few scattered sales were made 
for delivery as far forward as June. 
Several mills in this locality booked ca- 
pacity. Shipping instructions are much 
better, and there is a likelihood of a 
return to a full-time basis. Quotations, 
Jan. 8, basis cotton 98’s, Missouri River: 
hard wheat short patent $7.20@7.40 bbl, 
straight $6.90@7.10, first clear $5.50@ 
5.70; soft wheat short patent $6.80@7, 
straight $6.30@6.40, first clear $5.60@ 
5.80. 

NOTES 

At a meeting of stockholders of the 
Blair Elevator Corporation, it was de- 
cided to arbitrate the difference between 
insurance adjusters and the company’s 
engineers as to the amount of damage 
done to storage tanks in a fire last July. 


E. B. Hackney, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Blair Milling Co., who re- 
cently returned from a hunting trip in 
Texas, said that the wheat crop in that 
state is in ideal condition because of a 
heavy snow that fell on Christmas, giv- 
ing the territory an unusual amount of 
moisture for midwinter. 





RICE CULTIVATION IN IRELAND 

Rice growing in the district of Con- 
nemara, County Galway, Ireland, is be- 
ing tried by the once famous cricketer, 
Prince Ranjitsinhji. He is now as keen 
a fisherman as he formerly was a crick- 
eter, and has bought an estate where he 
can enjoy the fascinating pastime of 
angling. Being acquainted with rice 
lands in India, he has been struck with 
the suitability of the soil and climate of 
Connemara for rice cultivation, and in- 
tends to try and raise a crop. The ex- 
periment will be watched with interest. 














CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago.—Millfeed is a little firmer, 
and local dealers look for an improved 
demand with the advancing market. 
During the holidays demand was ex- 
tremely dull, but it has since improved. 
It is spotted, however, with a fair busi- 
ness one day and quiet the next day. 
No buyer is anticipating his require- 
ments, and at least for the present is 
only taking what can be used or placed 
immediately. Supplies are light, espe- 
cially from the Northwest, but south- 
western mills also are restricting offer- 
ings. Spring bran was quoted, Jan. 8, 
at $28@28.25 ton, hard winter bran $28 
@28.25, standard middlings $29.25@ 
29.50, flour middlings $33.50@35, red 
dog $38@38.50. 

Milwaukee.—'The feed market is 
steady. Production is restricted by the 
dull flour market. An easier tone in 
southwestern bran has been reflected 
in a slight recession of spring bran 
values, but middlings are holding steady. 
Offerings are somewhat larger. Some 
mills are still reported to be filling De- 
cember contracts, but it is also stated 
that February-March feed can be ob- 
tained at practically prompt prices. 
Quotations, Jan. 8: spring bran $27.50@ 
28.50 ton, winter bran $27.50@28.50, 
standard middlings $28.50@29, flour mid- 
dlings $33@34, and red dog $37@38, in 
100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Lowis.—Although demand for mill- 
feed was very quiet last week, prices 
held firm. Buying is strictly of a hand- 
to-mouth nature, and offerings are about 
in keeping. Stocks were low at inven- 
tory time, and it is likely that they will 
be kept that way. Quotations, Jan. 8: 
soft wheat bran $27.50@28 ton, hard 
wheat bran $27@27.50, and gray shorts 
$30@31. 





THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis.—City feed for immediate 
shipment is very scarce, while country 
offerings are just about sufficient to take 
care of the present light demand. The 
supply situation is such that the market 
would probably respond quickly to buy- 
ing. The East, however, shows little in- 
terest, apparently being able to supply 
its needs from Buffalo. 

Demand throughout the Middle West is 
steady. Stocks apparently are light be- 
cause, where orders are placed, immedi- 
ate shipment is demanded. This is con- 
strued by many as bullish. Interior mills 
that ordinarily ship east claim to be 
disposing of their surplus either locally 
or to buyers west of them. Production, 
of course, is below normal. 

City bran is quoted at $26.50 ton, 
standard middlings $27.50@28, flour mid- 
dlings $31@32, red dog $35.50@36, wheat 
mixed feed $28@31, and rye middlings 
$21, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Jan. 11 Year ago 


WA. do cawecveees $25.50@26.00 $26.00@26.50 
Stand. middlings.. 26.50@27.00 26.00@26.50 
Flour middlings.. 30.00@32.00 29.00@31.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 35.00@36.00 34.00@38.00 


Duluth—Mills are not turning out 
much millfeed. Demand holds steady, 
but there is little available. 


Great Falls——Millfeed shows little 
change from a week ago. The output of 
Montana mills apparently is well sold 
for the next 60 days. Standard bran 
was quoted at $25 ton, on Jan. 8, and 
standard middlings $28. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City.—No large or insistent 
demand exists for millfeed, but scat- 
tered buying, much of it in mixed car 
lots, and light production over the holi- 
days, brought strength to the market. 
Prices are 50c@$1 higher than a week 
ago, and millers generally believe that 
a much sharper advance will come if 
substantial buying develops. Shorts are 
not quite so strong as bran, although 
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current output is being disposed of rath- 
er easily. Quotations, Jan. 8, basis car 
lots, sacked, Missouri River: bran, $25 
@25.50 ton; brown shorts, $27.50@28; 
gray shorts, $29@29.50. 

Atchison.—Millfeed is firm, with a fair 
demand from mixed car trade. Some 
mills report difficulty in keeping up with 
orders. Quotations, Jan. 8, basis car 
lots, sacked, Missouri River: bran, $25 
ton; mill-run, $27; gray shorts, $27@ 
27.50. 

Hutchinson.—Millfeed slackened last 
week, due probably to warm weather 
prevailing over this section. Mill stocks 
are low, however, and there is little ten- 
dency to cut prices, although shorts were 
offered at a slight reduction last week. 
Quotations, Jan. 8, Kansas City basis: 
bran $25 ton; mill-run, $28; gray shorts, 
$30@31. 

Salina.—The millfeed situation is still 
strong, with many sales going to the 
mixed car trade. Quotations are un- 
changed. Prices, Jan. 7, basis Kansas 
City, per 100 lbs: bran, $1.20@1.30; 
mill-run, $1.35@1.40; shorts, $1.50@1.60. 

Oklahoma City—Feed demand early 
in January was a little lighter than dur- 
ing December, and there was a larger 
supply, much of it coming from mills 
outside the state. Mill shipments of feed 
were rather heavy the first week in Jan- 
uary. Millers explained that, while this 
was true, the heaviest of the farm de- 
mand will come in 60 to 90 days. Prices 
are unchanged. On Jan. 7 straight bran 
sold at $1.30 per 100 lbs, mill-run bran 
$1.40, and wheat gray shorts $1.65. 

Wichita—Demand for millfeed con- 
tinues strong, with prices practically un- 
changed. Quotations, Jan. 8: bran, $1.30 
per 100 lbs; mill-run, $1.40; shorts, $1.55. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—It has been necessary to cut 
the price of millfeed about $1 from the 
high point, but the market seems steady 
at the reduced price, and production is 
being sold. Soft winter wheat bran 
was quoted, on Jan. 7, at $31 ton, mixed 
feed $32, and middlings $33, in 100’s, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansville.—Millfeed last week showed 
unusual activity, with prices practically 
unchanged. Quotations, Jan. 8: bran, 
$29 ton; mixed feed, $380; shorts, $31.50. 


THE SOUTH 


Atlanta.—Brokers say millfeed sales 
are slightly better. Indications promise 
more active business before the end of 
January. Sales are still on a hand-to- 
mouth basis, but orders are larger. 
Dealers are looking for better business, 
and are buying accordingly. Stocks, 
however, are still low. The tendency is 
upward, though current quotations are 
unchanged. Prices, Jan. 8: bran, basis 
100-lb bags, $34@35 ton; winter mid- 
dlings, $34@35; standard middlings, $33 
@34; red dog, $47@48. 

Nashville——Millfeed was in fair de- 
mand last week. Prices held steady. 
With mills running on short time dur- 
ing the holidays, supplies were not 
large, and fairly good sales of both 
wheat bran and middlings were made. 
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Quotations, Jan. 8: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-Ib bags, f.o.b., Ohio River 
Stations, $26@28 ton; standard mid- 
dlings, $29@31. 

Norfolk.—Millfeed prices are firm, but 
demand is light. Quotations, Jan. 7: red 
dog, $43@45 ton; winter middlings, $37 
@37.50; flour middlings, $36.50@37; 
standard bran, $35@36; standard mid- 
dlings, $34@34.50. 

Memphis.— Millfeed continues dull. 
Wheat bran, however, was in slightly 
better demand and sold at $27@27.50 
ton last week. Oklahoma shippers are 
getting practically all the business. 
Stocks are light; but consumers show no 
disposition to take more than require- 
ments. On Jan. 7 gray shorts were slow 
at $32.50 ton, while corn bran was scarce 
and a few sales were reported at $33. 


THE EAST 

Buffalo—Reaction from the recent 
heavy buying has resulted in less active 
demand and lower prices. Slackness de- 
veloped earlier than usual this season, 
but there is the factor of low-priced 
grains and large stocks of buckwheat 
which no one will take on. Quotations, 
Jan. 8: bran $29.50 ton, standard mid- 
dlings $31, red dog $40, and flour mid- 
dlings $35.50. 

Boston.—Domestic wheat feeds were 
dull and featureless last week, with mill 
offerings light. Local stocks continue 
fair. No Canadian pure bran or mid- 
dlings are offered. Quotations, Jan. 7: 
spring bran, $33.75@35 ton; hard win- 
ter bran, $33.75@34; soft winter bran, 
$34.75@35; standard middlings, $35@ 
35.50; flour middlings, $39.50@40; mixed 
feed, $36@39.50; red dog, $45.50@46; 
stock feed, $36; reground oat hulls, $16. 

Baltimore. — Millfeed is nominally 
steady, but in very light demand. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 8, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $33.50@34; soft winter 
bran, $33.50@34; standard middlings, 
$33@34; flour middlings, $37@38; red 
dog, $43@44. 

Pittsburgh.—Millfeed was in fair de- 
mand last week, although the bulk of the 
sales were in small lots for prompt 
shipment. Offerings were moderate. 
Quotations, Jan. 8: standard middlings 
$33@33.50 ton, flour middlings $36.50 
@37.50, spring wheat bran $31.50@82.50, 
soft winter bran $33@33.50, and red dog 
$41.50. 

Philadelphia.—Millfeed is quiet and 
unchanged. Offerings are light. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 8, prompt shipment: spring 
bran $33.50@84 ton, hard winter bran 
$34@34.50, soft winter bran $34.50@35, 
standard middlings $35@386, flour mid- 
dlings $40@41, as to quality, red dog 
$44@45. 


PACIFIC COAST 


San Francisco.—Considerable activity 
prevails in the feed market. Demand 
has increased and feed is scarce. North- 
ern mills are disposing of their feed on 
the north coast at 75c@$1 ton over the 
San Francisco market. Montana has 
none to offer until March. Canadian 
feed was offered at $32@33 ton, San 
Francisco, and some Texas feed sold at 
$32.50 last week. Stocks in the poultry 
districts are low and inquiries from mix- 
ers are numerous. Demand is strong 
for red bran and mill-run. Quotations, 
Jan. 6, carload lots, delivered, San Fran- 
cisco, prompt shipment, draft terms: 
Montana bran and mill-run, March, $32 
@33 ton; Kansas bran, $36@37; north- 
ern standard bran and mill-run, $32.50@ 
83.50; white bran and mill-run, $34@35; 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Jan. 11, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
|) ee $28.25 @28.50 $..... @26.50 ween Doreee $..0..@..... $33.00@34.00 
Hard winter bran ...... 28.25@28.50 .....@..... 25.50@26.00 27.00@27.50 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... ..... . Sve, Oe seeee@..... 27.50@28.00 33.50@34.00 
Standard middlings*.... 29.25@29.50 27.50 @28.00 28.00@28.50 .....@..... 33.00@34.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 33.50@35.00 31.00 @32.00 29.50@30.00 31.00@32.00 37.00@38.00 
MOG GOR veccdssrcccvccscs 38.00@38.50 35.50 @36.00 ee eer veee@..... 43.00@44.00 

Buffalo Philadelphia Bostor. Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ............ Osawa @29.50 $33.50@34.00 $33.75 @35.00 $28.50@29.50 $.....@..... 
BEOTG Winter BRAM 2.2.2. svece @.... 34.00 @34.50 33.75 @34.00 28.50@29.50 .....@..... 
CE ONE so hcece Seeee fee 34.50 @35.00 34.75 @35.00 29.00@30.00 26.00@28.00 
Standard middlings*.... .....@30.50 35.00@36.00  35.00@385.50 31.00@32.00 29.00@31.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @35.50 40.00@41.00 39.50@40.00 34.00@35.00 .....@..... 
BOG. GOR vec cee verse vwes: weve @40.00 44.00 @45.00 45.50@46.00 43.00@44.00 .....@..... 

Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
ee rrr Dieses @ 32.00 $.....@34.00 $.....@40.00 
TWinnipes™ .....005. wsvave @ 24.00 @ 26.00 ree, Fee 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 








middlings, $46.50@47.50; 
flour, $51@52. . 

Seattle——Millfeed is scarce and jg 
good demand locally and from Califo,. 
nia. Montana mills are offering prae. 
tically no feed here. Washington stand. 
ard mill-run was quoted at $28 ton ty 
jobbers last week, and middlings sold a 
$42.50, coast. 


Los Angeles.—Millfeed prices remained 
firm last week. Demand held up well, 
mills considering it satisfactory for this 
time of the year. Local production jg 
about normal, and large stocks are being 
kept on hand. Demand is expected to 
be maintained. Quotations, Jan. 5; 
Kansas bran, $34 ton; white mill-rup, 
$34; red mill-run, $33; blended mill-run, 
$33; flour middlings, $46. 

Ogden.—Another strong advance was 
made in millfeed prices last week, due 
principally to limited stocks on the Pa- 
cific Coast and to increased demand in 
Utah and Idaho. As Kansas bran is not 
offered in California to any considerable 
extent, millers report increased calls for 
Utah and Idaho millfeeds. Heavy cat- 
tle feeding is taking place. Prices ad- 
vanced $1.50 last week. Quotations to 
the Pacific Coast were $32.50@34 ton 
for red bran and mill-run, $34 for 
blended bran and mill-run, $34.50@3¢6 
for white bran and mill-run, and mid- 
dlings $47@48, car lots, f.o.b., San Fran- 
cisco and other California common 
points. Quotations to dealers in Utah 
and Idaho: $28.50@29 ton for red bran, 
$30.50@31 for white bran and $43.50@ 
44.50 for middlings, car lots, f.o.b., Og- 
den. 


Portland.—_No changes were made in 
millfeed prices last week, but there was 
considerable selling pressure on the part 
of some of the interior mills. There is 
a fair demand, but not as active as a 
fortnight ago. Stocks are moderate. 
Mill-run was listed, Jan. 8, in straight 
cars, at $30 ton, middlings $45. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—As most mills are now run- 
ning short time, production of millfeed 
is light and the market is firm. On 
Jan. 5 prices of bran and shorts ad- 
vanced $1. Car lots are hard to find, as 
mixed cars are absorbing the output. 
There is a good demand from all quar- 
ters for bran and shorts. Quotations, 
Jan. 8: bran $32 ton, shorts $34, and 
middlings $40, jute, mixed cars, cash 
terms, delivered, Ontario points. 

Winnipeg.—tThere is no change in the 
situation as regards bran and _ shorts. 
Demand for millfeed throughout the 
western provinces is very keen, and mills 
are unable to satisfy the call. Feeds of 
all kinds are eagerly sought by country 
buyers, oat feed also finding a ready sale 
at most points. There is no change in 
prices. Quotations, Jan. 8, Fort William 
basis: Manitoba, bran $24 ton, shorts 
$26; Saskatchewan, bran $24, shorts $26; 
Alberta, bran $25, shorts $27; British 
Columbia, bran $25@27, shorts $27@29; 
Pacific Coast, bran $28, shorts $30. 

Montreal.—The scarcity of millfeed 
has caused an advance of $1 on bran and 
shorts. Although country merchants 
have fair stocks, demand keeps up. That 
for middlings has diminished, on ac- 
count of the high quotations. Stocks at 
mills are reported low. Demand from 
United States buyers has been rather 
quiet lately. Although prices are firm, 
no immediate change is expected. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 7: bran $32.25 ton, shorts 
$34.25, middlings $40.25, all jutes, f.o.b., 
cars, Montreal rate points. At Fort 
William: bran $24 ton, shorts $26, mid- 
dlings $32, all jutes, ex-track, net cash; 
$1 ton less when containing mill-run 
screenings. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 

ending Jan. 8, in tons, with comparisons: 


r-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1927 1926 1927 1926 


low grade 


Minneapolis ... 1,708 422 14,963 14,634 
Kansas City .. 780 420 2,380 8,400 
oo ee 20 25 eee oe 
Baltimore ..... 125 265 eee . 

Philadelphia .. 160 180 see see 
Milwaukee .... 30 421 2,264 3,331 





The largest steamship tobe built in an 
American yard, the 22,000-ton liner now 
under construction at Newport News for 
the Panama Pacific Line’s intercoastal 
service, is to be named California. 
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St. Lowis—A heavier demand for 
mixed feeds occurred immediately after 
Jan. 1, and manufacturers report good 
sales. Practically all are for prompt 
shipment. It is believed that an active 
demand will prevail for a number of 
weeks, as stocks of corn in the hands 
of feeders are thought to be low. High 
grade dairy feeds were quoted, Jan. 8, 
at $41 ton, high grade horse feed $40, 
and scratch feed $44. 

Nashville—Slight improvement is re- 
ported in sales by manufacturers of 
mixed feeds. ‘The market is_ steady. 
Quotations, Jan. 8: horse feed, 100-lb 
bags, $31@41 ton; dairy feed, $30@40; 
poultry scratch feed, $39@48; poultry 
mash feed, $58@68. 

Atlanta.—Though buyers continue to 
place orders only for immediate needs, 
brokers say business is improving slowly 
and that the outlook is good. Collec- 
tions, however, are still very slow. 
Stocks in the hands of even the largest 
buyers are exceptionally low for this 
time of year, but indications are that 
orders will continue on a hand-to-mouth 
basis for some weeks. Prices are firm, 
showing no changes. Quotations, Jan. 
8: best grades of horse feed $42@43 ton, 
lower grades $29@30; best grades of 
chicken feed $50@51, lower grades $40 
@4. 

Memphis.—As home supplies of feed- 
stuffs become smaller, improved demand 
is reported by mixed feed mills. The 
Mississippi delta section continues to buy 
very little. Poultry feed is fairly active, 
but dairy feed is less so, due in part to 
the buying of so much cottonseed meal 
and hulls directly from the mills. 

Chicago.—There is a fair amount of 
business passing in mixed feeds. Dairy 
and poultry feeds seem to be in request, 
although sales are not of large volume. 
Business as yet is not as good as in 
November and the early part of Decem- 
ber, but it has improved greatly since 
the dull holidays. High grade dairy 
feeds were quoted, Jan. 8, at $38.50@40 
ton, Chicago, first grade poultry feeds 
$41.50, and first grade mash feeds $56 
@57. 

Montreal.—Business in mixed feed was 
a little slower last week on account of 
the recent holidays. Prices, however, are 
firm and unchanged. Quotations, Jan. 
7, car lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate points: 
special high grade feed $43 ton, first 
grade $39@40, second grade $34@38, 
third grade $29; chicken feed, $69; grow- 
ing mash, $72; first quality scratch 
grains $54, seconds $51. 


Toronto.—A good business is being 
done in all lines of mixed feeds. Prices 
were steady last week. Quotations, Jan. 
8: oat chop $46.25 ton, oat and barley 
chop $44.25, crushed oats $45.25, barley 
meal $42.25, corn meal $40.25, feed wheat 
$54.25, oat feed $28.25, chick feed $68.25, 
car lots, delivered at Ontario country 
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points; less than car lots are quoted at 
the same prices, but the basis is f.o.b., 
point of shipment; discount for cash, 25c 
ton. ‘ 


SCREENINGS 

Minneapolis.— With offerings light, 
prices are holding firm, though demand 
is negligible. Light-weight screenings 
are quoted at $7@9 ton, medium $10@12, 
heavy $12.50@14, and heavy flaxseed $13 
@14.50. Mill oats are also slow, but un- 
changed in price at 30@32c bu, bulk, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Winnipeg.— Refuse screenings were 
quoted, Jan. 8, at $3 ton, basis Fort 
William. 

Toronto.— Screenings are scarce. 
Stocks at bay ports are exhausted, and 
further supplies will not be available 
until navigation opens again. Prices did 
not change during the week. Recleaned 
standard screenings were quoted, on Jan. 
8, at $26.50@29 ton, car lots, delivered, 
Ontario points, according to freights. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.—Local cottonseed de- 
mand picked up sharply, and exports 
were better. Prices were firm. Ship- 
ments through New Orleans during the 
seven days ended Jan. 6 included 550 
tons cottonseed meal to Glasgow and 
4,997 sacks to Rotterdam. Quotations, 
Jan. 6: choice cottonseed cake, 8 per 
cent ammonia, bulk, $24.50@25 ton; 
choice cottonseed meal, 8 per cent am- 
monia, sacked, $26.50@27; hulls, sound 
quality, bulk, $4.25@4.50. 

Memphis.—Better weather since Christ- 
mas has started cotton picking, but 
mills are getting little seed, and their 
output of meal is moderate, helping to 
stiffen prices. Mills are not offering 
freely, selling an unusual quantity direct 
to near-by consumers. Movement on 
contracts is fairly free, but new buying 
is light. On Jan. 8 41 per cent was 
quoted at $26.50, local basis, and 43 per 
cent at $27.50. 

Chicago—The market on cottonseed 
meal continues to gain in strength, at- 
tributed to better demand principally in 
the South and West, and a good export 
business. In the Middle West, however, 
buying is still only fair. Quotations, 
Jan. 7, 43 per cent $32.25@82.50 ton, 41 
per cent $31.25@31.50. 

San Francisco.—Cottonseed meal is in 
good demand by mixers, who are using 
more in their mixed feeds in preference 
to the higher-priced millfeeds. Quota- 
tion, Jan. 6: 43 per cent protein, deliv- 
ered, San Francisco, $36 ton. 


Los Angeles——Prices on cottonseed 
products remain firm, with demand hold- 
ing up well. The ban on Arizona cotton- 
seed products will have no effect on the 
California market, as this state has suffi- 
cient home grown cottonseed for con- 
sumption. Production is holding up well. 
Cottonseed meal on Jan. 5 was held at 
$31 ton. 


Milwaukee.—Some profess to see a 
strengthening tendency in the cottonseed 


meal market, although asking limits have 
undergone no change. The values have 
been so unprecedentedly low, however, 
that a rising trend is not considered un- 
warranted. Nominal quotation, Jan. 8, 
f.o.b., Mi’ .aukee, $27.50@31 ton. 

Pittsburgh. — Orders for cottonseed 
meal were light last week. Quotations, 
Jan. 8: 43 per cent protein, $33.20 ton; 
41 per cent, $32.20; 36 per cent, $29.70. 

Boston.—Cottonseed meal steady, with 
prices tending higher. Demand light, 
and only moderate stocks reported. On 
Jan. 7 shippers offered meal at $33.50@ 
37.50 ton, in 100-Ilb sacks, 45-day ship- 
ment, Boston points. 

Toronto.—Cottonseed meal is firm, al- 
though prices showed no actual advance 
last week. On Jan. 8, 43 per cent pro- 
tein was selling at $34.75 ton, car lots, 
Hamilton freights. 
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Toronto.Demand for oatmeal is 
steady, and this market shows no spe- 
cial features. Prices did not change last 
week. Quotations, Jan. 8: rolled oats $7 
bbl, in 90-lb jute bags, mixed cars, de- 
livered; straight cars to jobbers, $6.50; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

Winnipeg.—Sales of rolled oats and 
oatmeal are about normal for this time 
of year, although domestic demand is 
rather quiet in some quarters. Prices 
remain unchanged. Quotations, Jan. 8: 
rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, $3.10, and 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

Montreal—Demand for rolled oats is 
reported as very quiet. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations, Jan. 7: rolled oats 
$3.45 per 90-lb jute bag, and oatmeal 10 
per cent more, both subject to the usual 
1 per cent cash discount. 

Chicago.—Demand for oat products re- 
mains quiet. Domestic buyers are hold- 
ing off for the present, and export de- 
mand is not expected to improve for an- 
other two to three weeks. Rolled oats 
were quoted, Jan. 8, at $2.65 per 90-lb 
sack, oatmeal $2.95 per 100 Ibs. 

Boston.—There is a good demand for 
oatmeal, with the market firmly held. 
On Jan. 7 rolled was quoted at $3.10, 
and cut and ground at $3.41, in 90-lb 
sacks. 

Philadelphia—Oatmeal is quiet and 
unchanged. Supplies are small, but am- 
ple. Quotations, Jan. 8, $3.25@3.50 per 
90-lb sack for ground. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Jan. 11 at $2.75 per 90 lbs. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—The dried buttermilk mar- 
ket continues firm, and demand is good. 
Production is not as great and not 
enough to fill all requests. Dried butter- 
milk was quoted, Jan. 8, at 10@IIc lb, 
bulk, Chicago. 
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FEED PRICE : 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Jan. 10, and on the 
corresponding date in 1926, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 





Minneapolis— 1926 1927 
TOG. coc cavcdcccsccees $26.50 $24.50@25.00 
Pure wheat bran ..... 26.50 26.00@26.50 
Middlings ............ 25.50 26.00@26.50 


Flour middlings ...... 28.00 30.00@31.00 
_ } ae 38.00 34.00@35.50 


Be OE. sav eceseces 29.00 26.50@27.50 
Old process oil meal... 45.00 43.75 @44.00 
Bran® ......scceee+-+- 34.60 83.50@34.50 
Mid@linge® ...ccccoces 34.50 35.50@36.00 
OG BE  cccececvccne 45.50 44.00@44.50 
Duluth— 
BOR ..cc cs cccccccccss 26,60 235.00@36.00 
PD 6a eee eseses 25.50 26.00@27.00 
Flour middlings ...... 29.00 30.00@30.50 
Country mixed feed .. 29.50 27.00@28.00 
re rer rr te 39.00 34.00@34.50 
St. Louis— 
MPG ccccccccccccccase See ST.00@81.00 
Brown shorts ..,..... 4 33.50 28.50@29.50 
Gray shorts .......... 35.00 30.00@31.50 
Cn : < 6.54:4-0s 0.06454 8.50 10.00@12.00 
Hominy feed ......... 28.50 27.00@29.00 
Buffalo— 
Pe GUO. ccesesvadues 30.50 31.00@32.00 
PPAR sccvcacccnsccccce Saree 80.00 29.00 
Standard middlings ... 29.50 31.00@31.50 
Flour middlings ...... 36.00 36.00@36.50 
Red dog ............- 39.00 39.50@40.00 


Heavy mixed feed .... 33.00 35.00@36.00 
| ee 48.00 42.00@44.00 


Kansas City— 


PURO BIOR oc civeccevces 27.00 25.00@25.50 
MAM, cccinecccceccccceé Ge SGnenenee 
Brown GRorts ..20.20% 29.50 27.50@28.50 
Dy MONON ccovrisecs 32.00 29.00@30.00 
Bee GO ec cteecevesees 41.00 34.00@35.00 
Philadelphia— 
Weta? BEAM cc cccces 35.50 33.50@34.00 
Pure bran ............ 84.50 33.00@33.50 
Spring bran .......... 34.50 32.50@33.00 
Spring middlings ..... 33.00 34.00@35.00 
ee 44.50 42.50@43.00 
Flour middlings ...... 41.00 39.00@42.50 
Milwaukee— 
Winter BAN ...cccee% 29.70 27.50@28.50 
BE baw ave cencesecees 29.00 27.50@28.50 
Middlings ............ 28.00 28.50@29.00 
Flour middlings ...... 30.00 33.00@34.00 
ee GE ic aweas wed sas 39.00 37.00@38.00 
ar Pere 25.00 22.00@22.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 40.50 27.50@31.00 
Gluten fFeed¢s ....cccvees $8.90 .....@29.75 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail Alb-rail 
NS eer eee $8.30 $9.10 
pi PAP Pree rere 7.00 9.10 
BGs BPG ccc rvccsvvcess . 7.50 
TORGRR CUP 2. ccc cccces 8.90 9.70 
BEE WOUMOD oes ccccoscwes 5.70 6.50 
DD dvcuce¢aevuaes ease vibe 4.70 
*Boston. ftChicago. {$100 Ibs. 





CROPS OF SOY BEAN, COW PEA 
AND VELVET BEAN GREATER 


Increased production of soy beans, 
cow peas, and velvet beans during 1926, 
compared with 1925, is reported by the 
United States Crop Reporting Board, 
based on returns from growers. 

About 6,517,000 bus shelled soy beans 
were produced, compared with 5,102,000 
in 1925, and cow pea production is esti- 
mated at 7,484,000 shelled bus, against 
4,214,000 in 1925. 

The total soy bean area for all pur- 
poses is estimated at 2,602,000 acres in 
1926, against 2,237,000 acres in 1925, and 
the total area of cow peas at 2,603,000 
acres, against 2,146,000. 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—The local cash wheat market 
was much improved last week, and an 
active demand prevailed. Hard winters 
were up 2@3c, and red winters 1@1%c. 
Considerable red winter wheat was 
shipped out of here for export and to 
outside mills. Hard winters were strong, 
and local mills were in the market for 
supplies. Receipts of hard winters were 
light. Premiums on No. 1 red were 1@ 
14%c under May, No. 2 red 14%,@2c un- 
der, No. 3 red 2@5c under; No. 1 hard 
6@7c over, No. 2 hard 5@6c over, No. 3 
hard 2c over to 5c under; No. 1 dark 
northern 5@12c over, No. 2 dark north- 
ern 2@9c over, No. 1 northern 3@10c 
over. At the week end, No. 2 red sold 
at $1.36, bu, No. 3 red $1.331%, and No. 
1 hard $1.45. 


Minneapolis.—The cash wheat market 
has been featureless all week. Receipts 
have been moderate, but a fair percent- 
age of them has gone direct to the mills 
and been applied against old purchases, 
not showing up on ’change. Premiums 
are practically unchanged from a week 
ago. For 15 per cent protein wheat, 5@ 
8c bu over the May option is asked; 14 
per cent, 4@7¢ over; 13 per cent, 3@6c 
over; 12 per cent, 2@5c over; lower 
grades, May price to 3c over, depending 
upon weight and quality. 

Based on the close, Jan. 11, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.25 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.23; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.28, No. 1 northern $1.26; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.24, No. 1 northern $1.22; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.12, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.10. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Jan, 8 
was $1.377%,@1.59, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.36%@1.54. No. 1 amber closed on 
Jan. 11 at $1.424%.@1.58%, and No. 1 
durum at $1.41424@1.53%. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 8 
was $1.39%,.@1.4542, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.389%,@1424%. No. 1 dark closed 
Jan. 11 at $1.41@1.45, and No. 1 north- 
ern $1.40@1.42, 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1926, to Jan. 8, 
1927, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 


1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 

Minneapolis .. 41,784 60,452 61,779 56,872 
Duluth . 28,3813 62,168 86,477 23,816 
Totals ..... 70,097 112,610 148,256 80,688 
Duluth—The best grades of spring 


wheat continue scarce, with a steady de- 
mand at firm limits. Mill buyers center 
their attention on heavy weight and high 
protein offerings. On Jan, 8 No. 1 dark 
northern ranged 3@9c over May, ac- 
cording to quality and protein content; 
No. 1 northern spring, 1@8c premium 
over the same delivery. No. 1 dark 
closed at $1.437%,.@1.49% bu; No. 2 dark, 
$1.39%,.@1.46%; No. 8 dark, $1.35%@ 
1.44%; No. 1 northern spring, $1.41%@ 


148%. For the ordinary there is just 
a fair demand for elevator account. 
Small rail shipments continue to be 


made to outside points. Durum buyers 
are not backing up the top milling qual- 
ity as they have done previously. Re- 
cent reductions in the outside range of 
uotations run 5@8c, with amber leading 
the list. High on Nos. 1 and 2 amber 
is now 40c over May, No. 1 durum 20c, 
and No, 1 mixed 30c, No. 1 red remains 
unchanged at 5c discount under the same 
contract. Receipts are fair. 
Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 
-———Amber durum——, -—-Durum— 


Jan. No. 1 o. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
Lices Holiday 

8.... 188% @183% 137% @183% 163% 163% 
4.... 186% @181% 185% @181% 161% 161% 
a 137% @179% 136% @179% 162% 162% 
6.... 138% @180% 137% @180% 163% 163% 
7T.... 140% @177% 139% @177% 157% 157% 
8.. 142 @179 141 @179 159 159 
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W innipeg.— Wheat opened weaker, but 


later recovered. Values moved within 
a narrow range last week. Considerable 
selling has been done on the declines, and 
advances have resulted in fairly generous 
offerings. While of no great volume, 
business was better than for some time. 
Demand was mainly for immediate ship- 
ment, buyers being unwilling to bid for 
anything later than the end of January, 
which is accounted for by the antici- 
pated heavy movement from Australia 
and Argentina. The cash markets have 
improved, demand for high grade wheat, 
with the exception of No. 1, being quite 
active. Offerings light, stocks being very 
firmly held. Millers have been moder- 
ately good buyers, and a small export 
business was reported. No. 1 northern, 
in store Fort William and Port Arthur, 
closed, Jan. 8, at $1.34, bu. 

St. Louis.—A better assortment of soft 
wheat, both as to quality and volume of 
receipts, came in last week. Prices are 
about lc higher. Bright, starchy wheat 
is wanted by mills. Ordinary qualities 
of No. 2 and No. 8 are a little slow, 
but the bulk of offerings are cleaned up. 
Garlicky descriptions are in fair de- 
mand, Offerings of hard wheat are 
light, and demand fair. Receipts last 
week were 153 cars, against 104 in the 
previous week. Cash prices, Jan. 8: No. 
1 red $1.39¥% bu, No. 2 red 1.3812@1.39, 
No. 3 red $1.35@1.86, No. 4 red $1.34; 
No. 3 hard, $1.40. 

Kansas City.—While demand for mill- 
ing wheat in Kansas City is character- 
ized as quiet, local mills are rather gen- 
erally in the market for attractive type 
and heavy test clear wheat. Elevators 
are buying some intermediate type and 
smutty grain, but off grade samples, 
which are more plentiful, find limited 
outlet. Prices, Jan, 8: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.3874%,@140 bu, No. 2 $1.87@1.40, 
No. 3 $1.354,@1.39%, No. 4 $1.34@ 
1.38; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.3314@1.34, 
No. 2 $1.324,@1.33Y,, No. 3 $1.3114@ 
1.33, No. 4 $1.29/,@1.32. 

Milwaukee.—A net advance of le was 
made in the cash wheat market after 
considerable fluctuation with futures. 
The cash basis remained steady and un- 
changed. Offerings were light and most- 
ly mixed grain, for which there is a good 
demand from shippers. Receipts were 
17 cars, compared with 10 in the pre- 
vious week and 39 a year ago. Closing 
quotations, Jan. 8: No. 1 Dakota dark 
northern (nominal) $1.42@1.44 bu, No. 
1 hard winter $1.43@1.44, No. 1 red win- 
ter $1.40@1.41, No. 1 mixed $1.36@1.39, 
No. 1 durum $1.38@1.34. 

Toledo.—Toledo millers were not bid- 
ding for wheat last week, or were keep- 
ing their bids below those of the Toledo 
grain trade, which was offering $1.343, 
for No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, Jan. 7. 


Nashville-—Wheat movement was light 
last week, shipments being below cor- 
responding time a year ago. Offerings 
are moderate, with fair demand for mill- 
ing needs. No. 2 red, with bill, on Jan. 
8, was quoted at $1.51@1.54 bu. 


Baltimore.—Cash wheat on Jan. 8 was 
%,c¢ higher than in the previous week, 
with export demand good and stocks, 
825,000 bus more domestic than Cana- 
dian, showing a decrease of 442,000 bus. 
Closing prices, Jan. 8: spot No. 2 red 


winter, $1.47% bu; spot No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, $1424; southern No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, $141%,; No. 3, 
$1.874%,; No. 4, $1.88%; No. 5, $1.29%; 
range of southern bag lots by sample 
for the week, $1.25@1.35. Most arrivals 
of wheat went to export elevators. Ex- 
ports included 253,012 bus domestic and 
313,291 Canadian. Receipts of Canadian 
wheat last week were 260,236 bus; stock, 
1,240,534. 

Buffalo.—Limits on wheat last week 
were sharply higher, but millers could 
not be interested. More red winter was 
sold, but mostly on private terms. 

Philadelphia.—-The wheat market de- 
clined %,c early last week, but later de- 
veloped a stronger tone and advanced 2c 
under the influence of higher outside ad- 
vices. Offerings are light, and demand 
only moderate. Quotations, Jan. 8, car 
lots in export elevator: No, 2 red winter, 
$1.48Y, bu bid; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $1.40, bid. 

New York.—The wheat market showed 
considerable activity early in the week. 
Toward the close, prices were steady 
and within narrow limits, with export 
showing slight improvement. Quotations, 
Jan. 7: cash grain, No, 2 red, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.545% bu; No. 1 dark spring, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.685%; No. 2 hard win- 
ter, f.o.b., export, $1.575,4; No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.53%; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.525%. 

Seattle—The wheat market was in- 
active last week, as there was little ex- 
port or milling demand. Cash quota- 
tions, No. 1, sacked, to arrive, coast, Jan. 
7: soft white, $1.3544 bu; western white, 
$1.35; hard winter, $1.34; western red, 
$1.32; northern spring, $1.341%4; Big 
Bend blue-stem, $1.351. 

Portland.—Wheat trading was of mod- 
erate volume last week. A number of 
parcels were sold to Europe, and ship- 
pers have been taking space more freely. 
Closing bids for January delivery at the 
Merchants’ Exchange, on Jan. 8: Big 
Bend blue-stem, $1.34, bu; hard white, 
Federation, soft white and western 
white, $1.34; northern spring, $1.331,; 
hard winter, $1.32; westerns red, $1.30. 


Ogden.—Wheat prices are unchanged. 
Business increased slightly. Storm con- 
ditions abated in rural districts and per- 
mitted heavier deliveries to country ele- 
vators. Quotations, June 8, car lots, 
milling-in-transit billing, freight paid to 
Ogden: No. 2 northern spring, $1.21@ 
1.28 bu; No. 2 dark Turkey red, $1.15@ 
1.28; No. 2 hard winter, $1.02@1.16; No. 
2 soft white, $1.06@1.13. 


Great Falls.—Increased demand for 
wheat from inland mills is very notice- 
able. It is moving more freely than a 
week ago, and a substantial proportion 
is for Pacific Coast mills. Choice No. 1 
dark northern spring was quoted, Jan. 
8, at $1.28 bu, delivered, Great Falls. 


Toronto.—Offerings of winter wheat at 
country points are light. In_ sections 
north of Toronto and in the more south- 
westerly counties of old Ontario, farm- 
ers’ stocks seem about cleaned up, but 
in other places mills report fair deliv- 
eries. Not much millable wheat is being 
fed this winter, as substitutes are cheap- 
er. Any considerable rise in the price 
would probably show that there is still a 
good deal of wheat available in farmers’ 
hands. Quotations, Jan. 8: wagonloads 
of good milling grain at mill doors, $1.20 
@1.25 bu; car lots, $1.30@1.85 bu, on 
track, at country points. Mills not sup- 
plied with western spring wheat in store 
at Georgian Bay or other terminal points 
are being told that most of the stocks 
there are sold. In this case all-rail ship- 








Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, 


as reported by the Department of Commerce, 











in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 
’ — Week ending , « July 1 to———, 
Wheat to— Jan. 1, '27 Jan, 2, 26 Dec. 25, '26 Jan. 1, '27 Jan. 2,'26 
PO ebcsriaeetwoutinves CGO «awe ase 651,000 6,251,000 1,267,000 
United Kingdom ....... 1,746,000 285,000 1,061,000 32,368,000 8,205,000 
Other Eurepe .......... 1,809,000 206,000 1,431,000 45,047,000 9,862,000 
REAR See Serene. & Saw tee 8,000 16,602,000 11,736,000 
oe emery yy a 8,000 765,000 15,178,000 4,738,000 
OCONEE. Sop vcvaccceres *4,078,000 499,000 3,226,000 115,446,000 35,808,000 

Wheat flour, United States 

and Canadian, in transit *174,000 106,000 176,000 8,917,000 7,242,000 
ROOD nics 6d de cchddecebeneas 442,000 35,000 1,101,000 11,045,000 22,152,000 
| WOT ERer? TEL: TL ET ee eee ee 210,000 1,037,000 317,000 7,568,000 9,092,000 
COD <scccewede cess teoebeened 49,000 225,000 112,000 2,774,000 22,571,000 
MD nove wdhddeteabadtanedce ae 00 204,000 5,630,000 6,121,000 


e 19 
*Including via Pacific ports: 





7,000 34,0 
wheat, 734,000 bus; flour, 46,000 bbls. 
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ment will be heavier from now on. 
price shows a fractional decline frop, 
that of a week . On Jan. 8 No, | 
northern was quoted at $1.48% bu, track, 
Bay ports. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grain; 
for the week ending Jan. 8, and tly 
closing prices on Jan. 10, respectively. 
No. 3 white oats, 444,@45i%c, 444@ 
454%,c; No. 2 rye, 90%@97%c, 93%¢ 
97%%,c; barley, 54@72c, 55@72c. i 

Duluth—tThere is some demand by 
local feeders for heavy oats of good 
color, Elevators pay 4c under Chicagy 
May for No. 3 white. Very little trad 
is possible, owing to the light receipts, 
Because of the lack of barley offerings, 
there is practically no market. Buyers 
intimate they will pay unchanged prices 
for available supplies. A range of 51@ 
69c was quoted Jan. 8. Malting is want. 
ed mostly. A good demand holds for 
dry rye of quality. Nos. 1 and 2 closed, 
Jan. 8, at 2c under May delivery. Low 
grades of fairly light moisture move 
readily at small discounts, but very wet 
offerings sell only at discounts running 
10@15c. 

Chicago.—Cash rye was steady, and 
some shipments were made last week, 
Local mill buyers also were in the mar. 
ket. No. 2 was quoted around 964@ 
98¥44c bu. Cash oats were firm, and the 
better grades were in excellent demand 
at firm levels. Other grades also moved 
at fair prices. Receipts on Jan. 8 were 
the largest for a long time, 91 cars ar- 
riving that day. No. 2 white was quoted 
at 48'4c bu, No. 3 white 45@471%c, and 
No. 4 white 39@43'4c. 

Milwaukee.—Cash rye advanced 3c bu 
last week, and wheat Ic. Barley was 
up Ic, and oats about unchanged and 
steady. The movement is moderate, and 
demand good. Receipts of rye were 25 
ears, against 16 in the previous week 
and 28 a year ago. Absorption of sup- 
plies by shippers is good. Receipts of 
oats are moderate, with fair demand, 
Choice malting are wanted and scarce, 
Closing quotations, Jan. 8: No. 2 rye, 
971,@98c bu; No. 3 white oats, 46@ 49¢; 
malting barley 65@80c, pearling 80@8lc. 

Winnipeg.—Demand for coarse grains 
has improved. Barley and rye were 
active last week. Trading was of no 
great volume, but sufficient to keep 
prices fairly steady. It is reported that 
Germany was a good buyer of Canadian 
rye, and that the foreign demand for 
barley was good. Stocks of oats are 
light, and restricted offerings have lim- 
ited trading in this grain. Quotations, 
Jan. 8: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
567%,c bu; barley, 6434c; rye, 931,c. 

Buffalo.—A good demand exists for all 
heavy test weights of oats, and even low 
grades are cleaned up well. No. 3 white 
on Jan. 8 were quoteua at 505c bu. 
Heavy malting barley is in active re- 
quest, but there are no spot offerings. 

Pittsburgh—Oats were in good de- 
mand last week, with offerings of desir- 
able grain rather light. Quotations, Jan. 
8: No. 2 white, 554%4c bu; No. 3 white, 
53Y,¢. 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, Jan. 8: No. 2 
white, domestic, 5814c bu asked; No. 3 
white, domestic, 541%c asked. 

San Francisco.—Barley is more active, 
with a good demand from feeders. Ex- 
port call is weak. Little is being of- 
fered in the country. On Jan. 7 feed 
barley was quoted at $1.35, and shipping 
at $1.60, per 100 lbs, sacked. Demand 
for oats is good, with stocks compara- 
tively light. Feed oats were quoted at 
$1.55 and seed at $1.80. 


New York.—Trading in oats was fair- 
ly active all week. Price fluctuations 
were small, and the undertone steady. 
Quotation, Jan. 7, basis Buffalo delivery, 
May, 52%,4¢ bu. 


Toronto.—Oats and barley advanced 
Ic last week, while American corn de- 
clined Ie. Rye was unchanged. With 
the exception of American corn, which is 
selling freely, demand for coarse grains 
is slow. Quotations, Jan. 8: Ontario 
oats (nominal) 50@52c bu, barley 63@ 
67c, rye 90@93c, car lots, track, country 
points; No. 2 American yellow corn, all- 
rail from Chicago, Hamilton freights, 
85c; No. 8 Canadian western oats 647¢, 
cif., Bay ports; No. 1 feed, 64c. 
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Grain Futures—Closing Prices 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 








option markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Jan May July May July 
4 136% 129 138% 136% 
5 37% 129% 139 137% 
6 137% 129% 139% 137% 
ld 138% 129% 140% 138 5% 
-. 16a 129% 140% 138% 
10 F 138% 129% 140% 138% 
Kansas City St. Louis red 
Jan. May July May July 
.; 130% 121% . ne 
5...... 180% 122 OT 
6. 122% +} ) eer 
. 122% a: 9ste0 
8.. 122% 339% sees 
10 132 123 139% — cence 
New York (domestic) Seattle 
Jan May July May July 
4 140 nt <* anee Se eeak 
ar. 140% i ie ys tree 
. 141% a, Mateonte. 4enee 
1.. 142% INS > SE tare 
8 141% 184% $= = eesee  evsec 
10. 141% ——. » \eede obieve 
Winnipeg Duluth duruin 
Jan May July May July 
“on 132% 132 Sean 
5. 132% 132% 134% 134% 
6. 133% 132% 135% 135 
a. 134% 133% 137% 136% 
8. 134% 133% 139 138 
10 134% 133% 139% 138% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Jan March May Feb. Mch. 
4 149% 145% 121% 121% 
5. 149% 146 121% 122% 
6 150% 146% 121% 122% 
7 151% . Ss eee 
a. 150% 146% 123% 123% 
10 150% 3467 2 2——«i<( el 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Jan May July May July 
4. 79% 82% 78% 814% 
5. 718% 82% 17% 80% 
6 79% 83% 78% 81% 
Lp 79% 83 78% 81% 
8 80 83% 78% 81% 
10 81 84% 79 81% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Jan May July May July 
+ 49% 47% 46% eeee 
5 49% 47% 46% 
6 49% 47% 46% 
7 419% 47% 46% 
8 49% 47% 46% 
10 49% 47% 46% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Jan May July May July 
4 98% 96% 92% sone 
5 98% 96% 93% 
6. . 99% 97% 94% 
7 . 101% 99 95% 
8 . 100% 981% 95 % 
10 . 101 98% 95% ° 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Jan Jan. May Jan, May 
4. 208% 215% 209 214% 
5 208% 215% 210% 214% 
a ~« See 217 212% 215% 
We . 212 218% 213% 217% 
g.. 212% 218% 213% 217% 
| ee 218% 214 218% 





Miss E. W. Hubach has been appoint- 
ed purchasing manager of the Schulze 
Baking Co., of which Roy L. Nafziger 
recently purchased control. The general 
offices of the company will be located 
in Kansas City. 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Jan. 8, in bush- 
els (000's omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Mpls. ...... 1,1612,080 473 743 10,915 9,532 
Kan. City.. 922 1,053 540 47710,633 5,475 
Chicago 334 322 226 101 ao ove 
New York..1,459 1,494 3,203 2,209 3,843 4,331 
Boston ..... 46 167 56 29 419 313 
Baltimore... 290 310 566 599 2,805 2,009 
Philadelp’a 1,746 7621,328 963 2,066 1,606 
Milwaukee.. 24 44 49 23 0.0 ave 
Dul.-Sup. 460 620 295 113 6,886 8,072 
Toledo 304 94 57 80 ee i<e 
*Buffalo . _ as es .. 22,726 24,213 
tNashville . 11 18 30 41 827 631 
*Receipts and shipments by lake only. 


+Figures for 10 days ending Jan. 1. 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as reported 


for the week ending Jan. 8, in bushels 
(0000's omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis 108 236 163 161 530 170 
Kansas City .. 398 996 20 37 2,237 2,355 
Chicago ..... 2,3903,479 566 451 on es 
New York .... 18 243 -- 232 109 56 
Boston ....... 2 3 ee oe 1 
Baltimore .... 44 405 -. 486 124 1,339 
Philadelphia . 12 175 7 88 16 379 
Milwaukee 14 313 44 35 as 
Dul.-Superior.. * 6 es ee 15 
Teneee sa vecce 76 245 52 115 is ee 
*Buffalo ...... ee es ee .. 8,548 763 
tNashville 65 139 30 42 101 249 
*Receipts and shipments by lake only. 


+Figures for 10 days ending Jan. 1. 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Jan. 8, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis 305 696 337 997 16,378 20,166 
Kan. City .. 61 112 13 111 736 5,720 
Chicago .... 9991,114 438 649 eee eee 
New York... 72 336 70 1388 580 1,333 
Boston ..... 20 13 ee e° 30 66 
Baltimore .. 7 31 os 90 119 126 
Philadelphia 45 51 27 20 167 335 
Milwaukee.. 309 203 99 84 Ree és> 
Duluth-Sup. 18 987 2 8,099 9,677 
Toledo 148 84 26 49 See re 
*Buffalo ... .. ‘2 oe ° 5,110 4,914 
tNashville 142 204 40 88 808 436 
*Receipts and shipments by lake only. 


+Figures for 10 days ending Jan. 1. 





Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Jan. 8, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis .. 87 80 13 21 883 1,101 
Chicago ...... 4 8 oe oe ee ee 


New York .... 164 


Dul.-Superior.. 38 45 88 861,818 1,246 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 
The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 
Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
o——Week ending July 1, 1926, to 





Jan. 1 Dec. 25 Jan. 1, 1927 
geen? 2 te.) OF aa 4,000 
Imports into bonded mills for grinding 


into flour for export, bus: 
c——_Week ending . July 1, 1926, to 





Jan. 1 Dec. 25 Jan. 1, 1927 
13,000 1,747,000 9,444,000 


United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Jan. 
8, as reported to the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: 


Canadian 

American in bond 

WR Sieve ed coerce 67,268,000 14,349,000 
i oh tab shee baee st & 12,813,000 2,558,000 
GN aac ces eeewecceces 7.753.000 = neces 
p |. MEET ELEETLL Le 4,266,000 2,596,000 
GRAB cccccccescccesecs 47,069,000 218,000 
pc Ae ee 2,677,000 14,000 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Jan. 8: wheat, 1,032,- 
000 bus; rye, 1,657,000; corn, 1,860,000; bar- 
ley, 233,000; oats, 524,000. 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Jan. 8, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis 179 367 192 2172,636 4,321 
Kansas City... 10 13 1 6 14 94 
Chicago ...... 151 94 18 22 ee a6 
New York 340 389 991 780 841 690 
Boston ....... 197 1 -» 210 180 170 
Baltimore -. 400 45 398 158 6513 383 
Philadelphia . 90 9 126 8 109 54 
Milwaukee ... 216 190 48 34 oe ee 
Dul.-Superior.. 10 49 6 -. 596 799 
*Buffalo ...... , 969 3,469 


*Receipts and shipments by lake only. 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Jan. 8, in bushels (0000's omit- 


ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis .. 58 134 25 443,780 3,357 
Kansas City... 6 4 3 1 261 127 
GRICGBO <2-s60 7 21 9 1 ee os 
New York .... 33 24 141 28 717 325 
Boston .....0>. ee ‘ se oe 7 4 
Baltimore .... 26 2 26 os O86 59 
Philadelphia . 21 se 1 ° 76 «6105 
Milwaukee ... 34 41 3 6 .s e° 
Dul.-Superior.. 80 154 es . 5,255 4,719 
*Buffalo ...... ee ee oe .. 1,406 1,110 
tNashville ... 1 1 1 ° 


*Receipts and shipments by 


lake only. 
+Figures for 10 days ending Jan. 1. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on Jan. 7, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 





Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Ogilvies .......- 747 83 360 eee 
G, T. BP. cccccces 2,525 266 212 362 
Northland ...... 4,651 433 684 owe 
Can. Gov't ..... 895 120 268 1,030 
Sask. Pool 

No. @ wccccoce 2,740 174 488 379 

MO. © sasvecocse $3,451 162 506 198 
Private elevators. 15,472 1,890 2,406 311 
Afleat ccccsccces 5,290 eee 102 eas 

Totals .ccceses $5,771 3,128 5,027 2,280 
Year A660 ..660-:. 39,988 5,993 5,362 1,999 
Afloat year ago. 6,818 511 127 
Receipts .......- 5,848 454 760 94 
Rail shipments.. 467 188 429 3 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 16 Durum ........ 1,081 
No. 1 northern.. 356 Kota .......+-. 97 
No. 2 northern... 637 Winter ........ 1 
Dk. 1 and 2 nor 733 White spring... 94 
No. 8 northern..1,098 Others ......... 8,896 
INNO. @ ccccesecee 978 Private ....... 15,472 
BO, DB cscccvcece G16 AMoat .2.ccce. 8,808 
Wes © ccccvesccs 360 —_ 
WeOd wccecvcases 146 Total .....+ 88, 77k 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
Me. 1 CO. Wassees B 8 BOO asccccces 129 
Ne. 3G, Wa. cose 41 GOUROTS ccccccses 661 
Be, BC, Wiesces 238 Private ........ 1,890 
Bx. 1 feed ..... 11 
1 Peed .icccsees 155 TORRE cccscven 3,128 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 

Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Jan. 1, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 








the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000's omitted): 
Changes 

Week from Totals 

ending pre- Jan. 2, 

Wheat— Jan. 1 vious week 1926 

United States*... 68,125 —1,616 655,024 

United Statest... 2,686 +275 4,220 

COMOER ceccccese 117,796 +368 119,077 

Totals .coscece 188,607 —973 178,321 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


Totals ..cccceces $48,000 +3,300 35,500 

American and United Kingdom 
supply— 

WORE 6c ic cesces 236,607 +2,327 213,821 
CORN—United States and Canada— 

Totals .cccccvses 36,412 +2,364 19,252 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

Totals cosesscces 61,085 —378 84,016 


Rocky Mountains. tWest of 
tContinent excluded. 


visible 


*East of 
Rocky Mountains. 


Combined aggregate wheat sup- 


plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
cm———United States, 
East Pacific 
1926— of Rockies Coast Totals 
Sealy Boccces 13,273,000 3,213,000 16,486,000 
Aug. 1..... 31,959,000 2,616,000 34,575,000 
Sept. 1..... 69,728,000 8,156,000 72,884,000 
Oot, Loccves 81,780,000 2,944,000 84,724,000 
Nev. B..ccee 77,714,000 3,461,000 81,175,000 
Week ending— 
Dec. 4 .. 75,947,000 2,963,000 78,910,000 
Dec. 11 71,435,000 2,710,000 74,145,000 
Dec. 18 70,705,000 2,931,000 73,636,000 
Dec. 25 69,741,000 2,411,000 72,152,000 
Jam. 1 nccee 68,125,000 2,686,000 70,811,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 
Canada both coasts afloat* 
July 1..... 39,900,000 66,386,000 63,300,000 
Aug. 1 30,474,000 65,049,000 45,600,000 
Sept. 1 17,793,000 90,677,000 41,600,000 
Ost, Jiceoe 44,754,000 129,478,000 41,000,000 
Mev. 1.... 83,719,000 164,894,000 42,400,000 
Week ending— 
Dec. 4..... 124,763,000 203,673,000 39,700,000 
Dec. 11....1238,150,000 197,295,000 40,600,000 
Dec. 18....118,877,000 192,513,000 41,500,000 


Dec. 25....117,428,000 189,580,000 44,700,000 





We Basccs 117,796,000 188,607,000 48,000,000 

*Broomhall, 

Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 

Month— Week ending— 
July 1....109,686,000 Dec. 4....243,373,000 
Aug. 1....110,649,000 Dec. 11...237,8956,000 
Sept. 1...133,277,000 Dec. 18...234,013,000 
Oct. 1..00.- 170,478,000 Dec. 25...234,280,000 
Nov. 1..... 207,204,000 Jan. 1....236,607,000 

Boston.—A quiet but steady market 


exists for all-rail oats for shipment. 
Quotations, Jan. 7: old regular 40@42-Ilb, 
65@75c bu; regular 38@40-lb, 62@65c; 
new regular 38@40-lb, 60@62c; regular 
36@38-lb, 58@60c; regular 34@36-lb, 
57@58e. 





Philadelphia.—There is little trading 
in oats, and prices last week eased off 


¥,c. Offerings, while moderate, are 
ample. Quotations, Jan. 8, No. 2 white, 
58Y,@59Y¥.c bu; No. 3 white, 551%4,@ 
57',¢. 





A recent survey of industries made in 
Tulsa, Okla., showed that the value of 
bakery and other food products plants of 
that city totaled $1,700,000, and that 250 
persons were employed. 
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FLAXSEED “2 PRODUCTS: 


Minneapolis.—Crushers report an im- 
provement in the linseed meal market, 
with sales heavier and inquiry consider- 
ably increased. Stocks are reported very 
low. Buyers’ ideas are described as 
somewhat more bullish. Shipping direc- 
tions are satisfactory. Meal is quoted 
at $45 ton at Minneapolis, $45@45.50 at 
Chicago, $44.50@45 at Toledo, and $44 
at Buffalo. 

There is considerable inquiry for cake 
coming from abroad, although most of 
the prospective buyers want February 
shipment only, while sellers offer Febru- 
ary-March. Cake is quoted at $36.50@ 
86.75 ton, f.a.s., New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Duluth———. 





Minneapolis -— 


Track Toarr. Track Jan. May 
Jan. 4 ..$2.15% 2.13 2.13% 2.09 2.13% 
Jan. 5 2.16% 2.18% 2.14% 2.10% 2.14% 
Jan. 6 2.17 2.14% 2.16% 2.12% 2.15% 
Jan. 7... 3.18 2.15% 2.18% 2.138% 2.17% 
Jan. 8 .. 3.18 2.15% 2.18% 2.138% 2.17% 
Jan. 10 2.18% 2.15% 2.18% 2.14 2.18% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1926, 
to Jan. 8, 1927, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1925-26 


Minneapolis ... 6,429 7,867 1,484 1,941 
Duluth . 6,645 8,300 4,363 6,888 
Totals ......#2,974 16,167 5,837 8,829 


Chicago.—The linseed meal market is 
firmer and demand is quite active. Deal- 
ers especially have taken on supplies, 
and there is also some inquiry from mix- 
ers. Meal was quoted, Jan. 8, at $44.50 
@45 ton, Chicago. 

Winnipeg.—Demand for linseed cake 
and meal continues to absorb the output 
of all local mills. Domestic trade is 
keen, and inquiry also is active from 
outside markets. Mills, however, have 
little to offer for export. Quotations, 
Jan. 8: oil cake, in bags, $42 ton, and 
meal $44. Flaxseed prices declined, due 
chiefly to general lack of _ interest. 
Crushers have been out of the market. 
Quotation, Jan. 8, $1.8214 bu. 


Milwaukee.—Not much _ business is 
passing in linseed meal. Prices are nom- 
inally unchanged, and barely steady, al- 
though offerings are not liberal. Quota- 
tion, Jan. 8, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $46@46.50 
ton. 


Pittsburgh.—The linseed meal market 
was inactive last week. Prices are lower, 
and offerings heavy. Quotation, Jan. 8, 
$46.70 ton. 


Boston.—Linseed meal is dull and 
quiet, with mill offerings not heavy, some 
being sold for Boston shipment until 
Feb. 1. On Jan. 7 Buffalo shippers 
offered 34 per cent meal at $47.70@48.20 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, 45-day shipment, 
Boston points; no 31 per cent meal was 
offered. Edgewater offered 32 per cent 
meal at $46@48.50, in 100-Ib sacks, 45- 
day shipment, Boston points, 


Toronto.—Inquiry for linseed meal is 
regular, but the quantity being taken is 
limited. Cheaper feedingstuffs are being 
substituted for this product. Canadian 
mill prices did not change last week, and 
on Jan, 8 the quotation was $45 ton, in 
new bags, car lots, f.o.b., mill points. 
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Milwaukee.—Buckwheat prices are un- 
changed and nominally steady. Closing 
quotations, Jan. 8, per 100 Ibs: silver hull 
$1.80@1.90, Japanese $2@2.10, subject to 
dockage. 

Chicago.—Business in buckwheat flour 
is confined to small orders from ware- 
house stocks. Buyers are taking only 
enough to fill up holes. Pure white 
buckwheat flour was quoted, Jan. 8, at 
$3.60 per 100 Ibs, jute. 


Buffalo.—While holders have confi- 
dence in their buckwheat stocks, no bids 
are available. There is no urgent de- 
mand and the quotation of $1.80 bu, 
oe points, has not resulted in many 
Sales, 








Philadelphia.—There is not much do- 
ing in buckwheat flour. Supplies are 
small and values are well maintained. 
Quotations, Jan. 8, $3.50@3.75 per 98-Ib 
cotton sack. 


Toronto.—Buckwheat is not being de- 
livered, and dealers are complaining of 
scarcity. The price declined Ic last 
week. Quotations, Jan. 8: good quality, 
77@80c bu, shipping points. 





The amount of corn exported from the 
United States to Jan. 1 was only 7,500,- 
000 bus, compared with 9,000,000 last 
year, a decrease of 17 per cent. The 
Belgian market for corn for the week of 
Dec. 9, according to a consular report 
from Antwerp, has been weak. It is 
expected that prices will show a further 
decline on account of the large quantities 
of corn available in Argentina. It is 
also thought probable that shipments 
from the Danube will become heavy by 
spring. Stocks of corn in Great Britain 
and Ireland for this week were very 
light, and these countries made some 
fairly heavy purchases. 


St. Louis —A good demand for corn 
prevails, and offerings are cleaned up 
closely. Elevators and industries were 
the principal buyers, and there was also 
some mill and shipping business last 
week. Receipts were 268 cars, against 
153 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
Jan, 8: No. 3 corn 70c bu, No. 4 corn 
6514,@68e, No. 5 corn 64c, No. 6 corn 
61@62c; No. 2 yellow 78%c, No. 3 yel- 
low 77@79c, No. 4 yellow 68@70c, No. 
5 yellow 63@65c, No. 6 yellow 62@ 
624,c; No. 4 white 68c, No. 5 white 
63c, No. 6 white 6l1c. 


New Orleans.—Local demand for corn 
was fair last week, but exports were only 
6,200 bus for Latin America. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 6: No. 2 yellow 93¢ bu, No. 
8 yellow 92c; No. 2 white 93c, No. 3 
white 92c; yellow chops, $1.80 per 100 
Ibs; hominy feed, $1.80; cream meal, 
$1.90; grits, $1.90, in 98’s; standard meal, 
$1.80; gray shorts, $1.85. 

Kansas City.—Prices, Jan. 8: white 
corn, No, 2 74@751,c bu, No. 8 714@ 
73Y%,c, No. 4 67@70¥,c; yellow corn, No. 
2 75Y,@76%%c, No. 3 724%,@7414¢, No. 4 
661,@72c; mixed corn, No. 2 734%@ 
741,c, No. 8 10,@73c, No. 4 66@701,c; 
cream meal, $3.85 bbl, basis cotton 24’s; 
corn bran, $29 ton; hominy feed, $29. 


Memphis.—Corn meal prices last week 
covered an unusual range, due to some 
cheap prices from several small mills in 
various sections. On Jan. 8, cream, basis 
24’s, was offered at $3.25@3.60 bbl. Buy- 
ing continues light, but some sections are 
so near exhaustion of stocks that they 
are showing more interest in prices. 


Atlanta.—While fair buying is being 
done and sales show a slight improve- 
ment, orders are still on a _ hand-to- 
mouth basis, and, according to present 
indications, will continue so the next few 
weeks. Brokers, however, believe that 
sales for the rest of January and dur- 
ing February will be better. Collections 
continue slow. Prices are substantially 
unchanged, though an upward movement 
is looked for in the near future. 


Nashville—Heavy rains and _ high 
waters have retarded movement of corn, 
and caused considerable damage where 
farmers were late in gathering the crop. 
The market shows little change. Quo- 
tations, Jan, 8: No. 2 white, 77@79c bu; 
No. 3 white, 73@75c. Routine demand 
is reported for corn meal. Quotations, 
Jan. 8: bolted, paper or cloth bags, 
$1.90@2. per 100 lbs. 


Chicago.—As inventories are still be- 
ing taken by buyers, there is very little 
business in corn products. Sales are 
widely scattered, and buyers only enter 
the market when in dire need of supplies. 
Corn flour was quoted, Jan. 8, at $1.95 
per 100 Ibs, corn meal $1.80, cream meal 
$1.80, and hominy $1.80. The local cash 
market was steady to a shade easier, and 
only a fair demand prevailed. No. 4 
mixed was quoted at 6514 @65%,c bu, No. 
5 mixed 62,@631,c, No. 6 mixed 61@ 
62c; No. 3 yellow 70@72c, No. 4 yellow 
65% @68%4c, No. 5 yellow 6212,@65c, No. 
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6 yellow 60@638c; No. 4 white 65%c, 
No. 5 white 683@64c, No. 6 white 60@62c. 

Minneapolis.—Corn is slow, with de- 
mand light, since prices here are prac- 
tically as high as in Chicago. Receipts, 
however, are small, so that prices are 
fairly steady. No. 3 yellow is quoted at 
3@8c bu under the Chicago May option; 
No. 4 yellow, 9@12c under; No, 5 yel- 
low, 12@15c under; No. 6 yellow, 15@ 
18c under. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 8 
was 70@76c; the closing price on Jan. 
10 was 73@76c. White corn meal was 
quoted at Minneapolis on Jan. 11 at 
$4.80@4.90 per 200 lbs, and yellow at 
$4.70@4.80. 

Duluth—The market declined and ad- 
vanced on mixed news and cables from 
Argentina last week. May was given 
the best support, leading in activity. 
The rest of the issues were either dull 
or just movable. On Jan. 8 the list had 
recovered its loss, and showed slight 
gains. Fair deliveries on January con- 
tracts are being made. Current receipts 
and cash offerings are negligible, with 
no urgency in the crushing call for sup- 
plies. Very little choice shows up in 
the arrivals, Crushers quote 8@9c pre- 
mium over January for the top grades, 
Ordinary rules January price, plus the 
regular dockage premium. Sample grade 
continues to hold at a 2c discount for 
each 1 per cent over 11 per cent mois- 
ture. 

Milwaukee.—Cash corn is strong and 
the basis is considerably improved under 
an active demand, industrial and ship- 
ping, with moderate offerings. Prices 
gained 2@8c for the week. Receipts 
were 212 cars, against 224 in the previ- 
ous week and 212 a year ago. The bulk 
of offerings grades No. 4 or lower, qual- 
ity grain being entirely lacking. Closing 
quotations, Jan. 8: No. 4 yellow, 70@ 
71lc bu; No. 4 white, 6914,@70¥%c; No. 4 
mixed, 69@70c. 

Buffalo.—Buyers are looking for top 
grade corn. ‘There is a less active de- 
mand for low grades. Cracked corn 
sells well in comparison with other 
feeds. Demand for corn meal is keep- 
ing the mills in active operation. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 8: No. 3 yellow, 79%c bu; 
cracked corn, $34 ton; gluten, $33.65. 

Pittsburgh.—Corn sales are brisk, with 
offerings good. Quotations, Jan. 8: No. 
2 yellow, shelled, 81c bu; No. 3 yellow, 
shelled, 791c. 

Boston.—A moderate demand exists 
for old corn for shipment, with the 
market fairly steady. On Jan. 7 No. 2 
yellow was quoted at 94@96c bu and 
No. 3 yellow 92@94c; new No. 2 yellow 
91@93c, No. 3 yellow 88@90c. Corn 
meal was dull, with the market easy. 
Granulated yellow was quoted at $2.20, 
bolted yellow at $2.15, and feeding meal 
and cracked corn $1.75, in 100-lb sacks. 
Hominy feed was dull and lower at 
$35.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks. Gluten feed 
was quiet at $35.90 for January and 
$36.90 for February shipment; gluten 
meal, February shipment only, $47.65. 


Baltimore-—Corn was irregular in 
price but in fair demand, with no quo- 
tation for contract grade, exports prin- 
cipally representing through business 
from the West. The only reported sales 
of corn for the week were parcel lots 
each of southern No. 2 white at 79%c, 
southern No. 2 yellow at 79%c and 
southern No. 2 mixed at 80c, all new. 
Domestic No. 2 yellow, track, closed 
nominally at 85@86c, or 1@2c down 
from the previous week. New near-by 
yellow cob, $3.75@4 bbl. Corn meal and 
hominy were steady and in moderate 
demand, both at the close being quoted 
at $2@2.15 per 100 lbs. 


San Francisco.—Demand for corn re- 
mains steady. Quotations, Jan. 7, per 
100 Ibs, sacked: eastern yellow, No. 2, 
bulk, $1.79; Egyptian, $1.90; milo, $1.60; 
Argentine, $1.95. 


Philadelphia.—The corn market is 
nominal, in the absence of business, and 
quotations are omitted. Corn goods sell 
only in a small way to satisfy immediate 
requirements, and the market is weaker. 
Quotations, Jan. 8, in 100-lb sacks: kiln- 
dried granulated yellow and white meal, 
fancy, $2.35@2.50; white cream meal, 
fancy, $2.835@2.50; pearl hominy and 
grits, $2.85@2.50. 
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| Rye Propucts 


Minneapolis.—According to  advieg 
from the East this week, some of th, 
larger rye mills, in an endeavor to loa 
up the trade, have named prices so clog 
to cost basis that others have been yp. 
able to get even a look-in. One big sale 
is reported on the basis of about 2% 
bbl conversion. Local mills report very 
small bookings, and do not expect much 
business so long as their asking prices 
are so far out of line. Pure white rye 
flour is held at $5.60@5.80 bbl, in 98) 
cotton bags, pure medium $5.05@5.25, 
and pure dark $4.05@4.25, f.o.b., Minne. 
apolis. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 10,076 bbls flour, compared with 
7,566 in the previous week. 

Duluth—aA light inquiry for rye flour 
is reported, but very little business has 
resulted. Local users took their usual 
small supplies. Quotations, Jan. 8, in 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., mill: pure white 
$6.25 bbl; No. 2 straight, $5.65; No, 3 
dark, $3.65; No. 5 blend, $6.10; No. 8 
rye, $5.10. 

Chicago.—Prices on rye flour are low- 
er, but demand is improving very slowly. 
Sales are scattered and in single car lots, 
but mill representatives feel encouraged 
over prospects for improved business, 
The local output was 7,500 bbls last 
week, compared with 6,000 the preced- 
ing week. White was quoted, Jan. 8, at 
$5.65@5.85 bbl, jute, medium $5.30@ 
5.50, dark $4@4.50. 

Buffalo.—tThere is no active demand 
for rye, as millers have ample stocks, 
Rye flour prices are easier. Quotations, 
Jan. 8: white, $6@6.20 bbl; dark, $4.70. 


Philadelphia.—Rye flour is firmly held, 
with offerings light, but there is no ac- 
tivity in trade. Quotations, Jan. 8, per 
196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 
$6.50@6.75 for white, $6.25@6.50 for me- 
dium, and $6@6.25 for dark. 


Milwaukee.—The situation of rye mills 
has been made extremely difficult by rea- 
son of an advance of 2@8c bu in the 
cash article, which is moving upward 
with options in a rather independent 
manner. 
coming to market commands a healthy 
premium. Flour values thereby are be- 
ing pressed to a level that is getting 
more and more out of line with the views 
of buyers. Wisconsin mills, at least, are 
not inclined to sell unless they are able 
to make a reasonable profit, and the re- 
sult is that the volume of bookings is un- 
imposing. Mill operations are moderate, 
established trade being fairly active in 
ordering out on contracts. Quotations, 
Jan. 8: fancy patent $6.15@6.30 bbl, pure 
white $5.95@6.10, medium $5.25@5.50, 
and pure dark $4.25@4.50, in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee 

Pittsburgh.—Rye flour showed a slight 
improvement last week, although the 
bulk of the business transacted was for 
small lots. Quotations, Jan. 8: pure 
white $6@6.50 bbl, medium $5.25@5.75, 
and dark $3.75@4, cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Boston.—Receivers report pressure to 
sell rye flour, with some mills cutting 
prices. Demand was slow all last week. 
Rye meal was in fair demand, with the 
market steady. Dark rye was easier. 
Quotations, Jan. 7: choice white patent, 
$6.55@6.75 bbl; standard patents, $6.40 
@6.60; rye meal, $5@5.10; dark rye, $4.70 
@A.75. 

Baltimore.—There is no business or 
interest in rye flour shown in any direc- 
tion. Nominal quotations, Jan. 8: white 
patent $6@6.25 bbl, and dark $4.50@ 
4.75, in cotton. 

New York.—Business in rye flour was 
quiet. The attitude of the trade to- 
ward this commodity, however, was not 
as bearish as on wheat flour, although 
bookings were small. Jan. 7, white pat- 
ent flour was quoted at $6.10@6.55 Dbl, 
with reports of some sales at even less. 

Toronto.—There is an active demand 
for any rye flour offering, and prices are 
firm and unchanged. On Jan. 8 the 
quotation was $6.20 bbl, in two 98-lb 
jute bags, car lots, delivered, Ontario 
points; less than car lots at same prices; 
but the terms are f.o.b., shipping point. 
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GENERAL RATE STUDY IS 
PLANNED BY COMMISSION 


Investigation Made Under Hoch-Smith Reso- 
lution—Delay in Proposed 6c Rate 
Final Ruling Is Foreseen 


Mryneapouis, Mixn.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has launched an 
investigation of freight rates on grain 
and grain products in the entire Middle 
West. Plans include a study of the 
rate structure in all principal grain 
growing areas. ; 

The belief in some quarters is that the 
investigation will indefinitely delay a 
final ruling in the matter of the 6c re- 
duction proposed by the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis and the Soo lines. An imme- 
diate postponement is expected, prob- 
ably to March 1. 

The general investigation will be un- 
dertaken under orders issued in the 
Hoch-Smith resolution adopted by Con- 
gress two years ago. In that resolution 
the Commission was ordered to make 
prompt adjustments in rates on agricul- 
tural products of all kinds in order to 
improve the farm situation of the coun- 
try by reducing transportation costs on 


the farmers’ marketing products. The 
Commission was especially directed to 
determine where existing rates are preju- 
dicial to one community, section, or class 


of freight, and where they are preferen- 
tial to another. 


INQUIRY IS PLANNED INTO 
RATES TO PACIFIC COAST 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The petition re- 
cently filed by the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, asking for removal of the dif- 
ferential in freight rates between wheat 
and flour moving to the Pacific Coast, 
has been included in the subjects which 
will be discussed in the general investi- 
gation of southwestern freight rates, as 
ordered last week by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

A hearing on the differential case was 
scheduled Jan. 4, but was postponed in- 
definitely when the Commission decided 
upon the general investigation. 

C. V. Topping, secretary of the South- 
western Millers’ League, will try to have 
the Pacific Coast case divorced from the 
larger hearing, as he believes that it 
bears on an entirely different phase of 
the rate structure. 


Vessel Rates Are Changed 

New Orteans, La.—Conference flour 
rate changes affecting three ports in 
Europe became effective during the first 
week of 1927. The flour rate from gulf 
ports to Marseilles and Cette was low- 
ered from 50c to 35c, but the rate to 
Naples was advanced from 30c to 40c. 





MILLING-IN-TRANSIT GRAIN EXEMPT 

Ocven, Utan.—That Judge Thomas 
H. Burton’s adverse decision against the 
live stock feeding taxation bill will not 
affect the Utah law which exempts mill- 
ing-in-transit grain from taxation dur- 
ing a 90-day storage period in Utah is 
the view expressed by James A. Howell, 
attorney for the Ogden Grain Exchange 
and several grain companies. The law 
exempts interstate shipments of live 
stock from taxation during the same 
length of time, if held in Utah for feed- 
ing, 





NEW MACHINE TO HARVEST GRAIN 

San Francisco, Cat.—Invention of an 
agricultural machine which is expected to 
revolutionize milo maize harvesting 
methods has been announced at the Uni- 
versity of California. It is a root cut- 
ter, invented by E. J. Stirniman, of the 
agricultural engineering division, and J. 
P. Conrad, of the agronomy division of 
the college of agriculture. The cutter 
is used to sever the roots of milo maize 
and other grains of similar character so 
that the grain will dry before it is har- 
vested, thus preventing heating and 
Spoiling after it is threshed and sacked. 
By using the root cutter, which can be 
operated at a cost of $1.87 an acre, the 
grain dries out readily in the field. It 
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light. 


at a party on New Year’s Eve. 





An Ancient Document 


N original bill of lading for flour, dated 1757, has recently come to 

A It was found by W. C. Coles, a New York broker, in a trunk 
at his summer home, the Drake farm, near Mendham, N. J. 

presented by Mr. Coles to Captain Frank H. Claret, of the Minnetonka, 


The text of the old document follows: 

“Shipped by the Grace of God, in good Order & well-conditioned, by | 
Adrian Baucher Junr in and upon the good Brigantine Pompy—whereof 
is Master, under God, for this present voyage, Richard Goodwin and now | 
riding at Anchor in the Harbour of New York,—and by God’s Grace 
bound for Kingston in Jamaica, To say Thirty two barrells of fine flour, | 
consigned to Mr. David Beveridge for his own proper acct and risque. 

“Being marked and numbered as in the Margin, and are to be deliv- | 
ered in the like good Order and well-conditioned, at the aforesaid Port of | 
Kingston in Jamaica (the Danger of the Seas only excepted) unto said | 
Mr. David Beveridge or his Assigns, he or they paying Freight for said 
Goods nine pounds the Tonn with Primage and Average accustomed. In 
witness thereof, the Master or Purser of the said Brigantine hath affirmed 
to three Bills of Lading, all of this Tenor and Date; the one of which three 
being accomplished, the other two to stand void. 
good Brigantine to her desired Port in Safety. Amen. 
York the 21st day of November 1757. 


(The margin marks on the bill were No. A. B. 1 to 32.) 


It was | 


And so God send the 
Dated at New 


“Red’d Goodwin” 











is cut from five to eight inches below the 
surface of the soil, and enough dirt is 
left on the roots so that the stalks will 
remain upright. It may be harvested 
after 10 or 15 days with a combine. 





MID-WEST SHIPPERS LOOK FOR 
HEAVIER GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Cuicaco, I1n1.—A_ general feeling of 
optimism will feature the predictions of 
probable Mid-West business activities 
for the next three months at the twelfth 
regular meeting of the Mid-West Ship- 
pers’ Advisory Board, to be held here 
Jan. 12. 

Reports as to probable business activi- 
ties during the first quarter of 1927 in 
Mid-West territory, which includes Illi- 
nois, Iowa and Wisconsin, western In- 
diana and the northern peninsula of 
Michigan, will be made by the 44 com- 
modity committees of the board, repre- 
senting all important lines of agricul- 
ture, mineral and manufacturing produc- 


tion in that section. These forecasts are 
made to acquaint the railways of the sec- 
tion with the probable traffic demands 
which will be made upon them in the 
next three months, so that the roads may 
make the necessary preparations to han- 
dle the business which will be offered 
them. 

The Mid-West requirements for the 
movement of grain in the next three 
months are predicted at 50,861 cars for 
corn, 17,940 for oats and 4,087 for wheat, 
a total of 72,888 cars, or an increase of 
10 per cent over the same months last 
year. 


Vv. P. CAMPBELL TO TOPEKA 


Kansas Crry, MoV. P. Campbell, 
who has for several years been manager 
of the Snell Mill & Grain Co., Clay Cen- 
ter, Kansas, has resigned to become as- 
sistant sales manager for the Topeka 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co. The change 
will be effective Jan. 15. 








Warehouse Financing an Important Factor 
in Modern Business 


HE Crooks Terminal Warehouses of 

Chicago and Kansas City are put- 

ting on an intensive campaign, with 
the object of pointing out to various in- 
dustries the advantages of warehouse 
financing. 

“Financing stocks stored in a public 
warehouse,” states the company’s pros- 
pectus of this enterprise, “is not a new 
idea. It has been practiced for hun- 
dreds of years, but it is not well enough 
known and understood and not prac- 
ticed in general to the extent it should 
be. Comparatively few industries are 
common users of negotiable warehouse 
receipts or avail themselves of the 
financing done direct by a financing 
warehouse. There are scores of indus- 
tries that could operate under a ware- 
house financing plan very efficiently. The 
opportunities are almost unlimited. 

“A grower, manufacturer or jobber 
can avail himself of warehouse financ- 
ing in some way or another. There are 
times when a firm wishes to buy, but is 
forced to hold off a purchase because of 
a shortage of funds. There also are 
occasions when a firm must sell at a low 
price, although it knows that by holding 
off for a while, it could command a bet- 
ter one. A manufacturer is in a posi- 
tion at certain seasons to manufacture 
a product at a low cost, but cannot af- 
ford to do it because a ready market 
for his particular product does not exist 
and he is not financially able to hold 
the stock dormant. Solutions for just 
‘such conditions can be found in ware- 
house financing. 

“If a firm of good character and re- 
sponsibility applies for a loan at its 
bank, the amount granted is usually 
based on about five times the average 
deposit. This deposit must remain prac- 


tically intact, which is quite a sum to 
tie up when ‘it should be working for 
the firm without interruption. Your 
stock of merchandise, no matter how 
valuable, cannot be put in the vaults of 
the bank, but by placing it in a reputable 
public warehouse, you can either ob- 
tain a negotiable warehouse receipt to 
use as collateral with your banker or ne- 
gotiate direct with a warehouse which 
handles loans and on terms and condi- 
tions much more satisfactory. 

“The cost of carrying merchandise in a 
public warehouse, including transporta- 
tion and handling, is nominal, when you 
consider the convenience and the gain 
realized through selling or buying when 
prices are most attractive. A financing 
warehouse in most cases is in a selected 
location where reshipping by rail in car 
lots or less than car lots can be done 
promptly and economically. In most 
cases such stock moves direct to your 
trade, eliminating any extra handling or 
a transfer of the stock to your own 
premises. 

“The financing warehouse becomes cus- 
todian of your stock. It is in a position 
to watch the value and condition, the 
movement of the product, the policies 
of your organization, and is for this rea- 
son in a better position to control a 
loan than is a banker. Furthermore, you 
can enjoy the use of the money at a 
smaller cost and in a more flexible man- 
ner than in dealing with a bank. With- 
drawals of merchandise can be made at 
frequent intervals in any quantity and 
on very short notice without any lengthy 
formalities. Your stock at all times is in 
sound buildings, with lowest fire insur- 
ance rates, and is guarded in every re- 
spect against damage, since the guardian 
is financially interested in your stock.” 
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NEW ORLEANS GRAIN 
EXPORTS SHOW DROP 


Galveston Rate Advantage Is Believed Cause 
of Losses Suffered by Board of Trade’s 
Grain Department 


New Orveans, La.—The grain depart- 
ment of the New Orleans Board of 
Trade suffered greater losses during 
1926 than any other unit of the organi- 
zation, according to a report read at the 
recent annual meeting held on the floor 
of the board, luncheon being served to 
members. Losses in the grain division 
were attributed to the grain rate advan- 
tages which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission granted to Galveston. 

Figures of grain exports during 1926 
indicated losses in exports of wheat and 
oats, but increases in the exportation of 
corn and rye. Wheat exports were 6,- 
023,528 bus, compared to 15,094,221 in 
1925; corn 6,045,638, against 5,108,377; 
oats, 823,815, compared with 1,105,922; 
rye, 294,217, against 94,285. 

The decline in wheat export figures 
during the harvest season of 1926, com- 
pared with the shipping season of 1925, 
reveals the effect of rate revisions giving 
a differential in favor of Galveston on 
rail shipments of wheat. This is brought 
out more clearly by the fact that corn 
shipments increased this year over last. 
The differentials, which have been a 
matter of controversy before represen- 
tatives of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in several cities of the South and 
West the past few months, apply chiefly 
to Oklahoma wheat shipments. 

The following table shows the destina- 
tion of 1926 shipments of wheat, corn 
and rye, in bushels: 


Destination— Wheat Corn Rye 
Amsterdam ..... 36,287 +)  ) } errr 
ABUWOED cccsoees Kk rr a wares 
Avonmouth ...... 96,000 = cucens § § cvves 
Bordeaux ....... Sh Breer ye eee eee 
Bremen ....2..+. 236,000 120,000 ..... 
GOROR .ccccocsecs 440,000 = ncccee seve 
GIBSBOW seccccces Geese sesese é6600 
pO eee ee See © «6eevee 17,142 
BRAVES cccsccveses BBB,00T = cnvcee § evece 
Liverpool ....... 424,000 Stee. wases 
EQMGOR cccscaces BO,008 8s access § sees 
Manchester ...... BSO,000 8 —s acccee § § sevce 
Marseilles ....... 360,000 .eccee teose 
Grecian ports ... Seeseee 0s sas éess . eHeee 
Rotterdam ...... 1,289,336 768,869 271,757 
0 eee BOmeeee ceciss aesec 


Latin America .. 575,944 4,942,483 6,317 
The total for oats was 823,815 bus. 





Ocean Rates 
Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by steamship agencies in 
New Orleans, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





- From 
Canada 

{Dec.and tNew 

To— tNew York Jan. Orleans 
pT  ereerere *32.00 35.00 e6es 
Amsterdam ........ 25.00 25.00 tt25.00 
BRGWOED occvvseses 25.00 cose 725.00 
Avonmouth ....... *32.00 26.00 cece 
DEE Sect cuscncas *32.00 27.00 37.00 
MOTO seccnccscves *40.00 51.00 
MOTGORUR .ccccvcce 40.00 35.00 
BPOMIOR. cece vecesen *30.00 aee Tt25.00 
oy!) 7 Sree *32.00 26.00 eos 
COPED cecocccccces *32.00 26.00 oes 
Copenhagen ....... 35.00 35.00 47.00 
COP scrtesvvssrecs *32.00 27.00 aeive 
DORMS oc rcccctcses 35.00 39.00 55.00 
errr rire *32.00 27.00 37.00 
BN: 066.4 2040 0-60 *33.00 **34.00 rir 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 008 40.00 
GIDFRIAP ..cccccces *40.00 oees eeee 
ae *32.00 27.00 37.00 
Gothenburg ........ 35.00 36.00 47.00 
Hamburg ......... *26.00 25.00 125.00 
OO: Aa ee 40.00 éome 35.00 
Helsingfors ........ *40.00 38.00 53.00 
ee *32.00 30.00 Sone 
BORE eds dorcscce *32.00 27.00 eeee 
TAVOGPHOGL ccccccces 25.00 25.00 35.00 
i rrr ey ee 25.00 25.00 35.00 
Londonderry ....... *32.00 27.00 bee 
BERING cececicrcecs 37.00 38.00 52.00 
Manchester ........ *30.00 28.00 35.00 
Marseilles ......... 40.00 “awe 35.00 
Newcastle ......... *32.00 27.00 owen 
TBO cc tettsccctcis *40.00 35.00 44.00 
PIPHUS oo cciccvccon *35.00 eae-s 40.00 
Rotterdam ........ 25.00 25.00 +¢125.00 
Southampton ...... *35.00 30.00 oae's 
GRAVARSOP cescicees 40.00 35.00 51.00 
StOttIm nce ccccscves *35.00 sees ete 
Stockholm ........ 87.00 38.00 52.00 


tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. tCon- 
ference rates, applying also to Mobile, Gal- 
veston and other Gulf ports. 

*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Aber- 
deen 28c, Avonmouth 27c, Belfast 27c, Ber- 
gen 35c, Bremen 25@30c, Bristol 27c, Cardiff 
27c, Cork 27c, Dublin 27c, Dundee 28c, Gib- 
raltar 45c, Glasgow 27c, Hamburg 23@265c, 
Helsingfors 35c, Hull 27c, Leith 27c, Lon- 
donderry 27c, Manchester 25c, Newcastle 
27c, Oslo 35c, Pirwus 40c, Southampton 30c, 
Stettin 33c. 

**By direct steamer 30c. 

{From Halifax and St. 

ttThrough April, 1927. 


John. 
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NOTES 


FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE — 











Arkansas 
The City Bakery, Morrillton, suffered 
$5,000 fire loss recently. 
The Bon Ton Bakery, Conway, has 
been damaged by fire. 


California 

N. Nicolick has become associated 
with Louis Cekulich and Mike Marin- 
kovish in the California Bakery, 382 
Fifteenth Street, San Pedro. 

Revilino & Solo are successors to the 
bakery of John Garavagni, Angels Camp. 

The Polly Prim Bakery, Santa Cruz 
Avenue, Los Gatos, has been opened by 
Mr. Jacobson. 

Child’s Home Bakery, Monrovia, has 
moved to 118 East White Oak Avenue. 

The Western States Grocery Co. has 
acquired the wholesale grocery business 
of Hurych, Vilas & Co., Inc., of Oak- 
land. 

Fred Rothermel has purchased the in- 
terest of Fred Hudson in the Barker 
System Bakery, San Luis Obispo, and 
is now sole owner. 


Colorado 
Henry T. Meigs has opened a sweet 


goods bakery at 611 North Grand, 
Pueblo. 

Florida 
J. L. Walton has opened Walton’s 


Bake Shop, 1167 Southwest Sixth Street, 
Miami, to do a retail and wholesale 
business in bread, cakes and pastries, 


Illinois 

The Barkemeyer Grain & Seed Co., 
Great Falls, Mont., has closed its office 
at 827 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 

Russell Montgomery has succeeded 
William Sudduth as manager of the Fed- 
eral Bakery, 124 Merchant Street, De- 
catur, 

Emil Bauer has purchased the East- 
man New Bakery, Morrison. 

The George Walter & Son 
Watseka, was burned. 


Bakery, 


Indiana 

Frank Owens has sold the Purity 
Bakery, West Sixth Street, Bloomington, 
to Harley Bunger. 

The Schatz Baking Co., Portland, has 
installed a Day high-speed mixer. 

Herr Bros, have purchased the bakery 
of Frank Fox, South Whiteley. 


lowa 

Carey & Velmaine, of Perry, have pur- 
chased the Dallas Center (Iowa) Bak- 
ery from H. P. Irving. 

T. C. Reynolds, Grand Junction, has 
sold his bakery. 

Robert Benton, of Montezuma, has 
purchased the Story City (Iowa) Bakery 
of Henry Kreutner. 


Kansas 
J. W. Schaefor has opened a bakery 
at Fifteenth and Lane streets, Topeka. 
J. M. Willey has sold the Solomon 
(Kansas) Bakery to C. B, Champagne, 
Oketo. 


Massachusetts 
The bakery of Roger Hogan, 409 
Maple Street, Holyoke, was burned, 


Loss $3,500. 

The Protective Union Bakery, Central 
Exchange Building, Worcester, was 
damaged by fire. 

The Cushman Baking Co., Portland, 
Maine, will build a bakery at Lynn. 


Michigan 

The Riverside Bakery Co., Iron Moun- 
tain, a partnership consisting of F. O. 
Cromwall and Elmer Lindstrom, has 
been dissolved. Mr. Cromwall will con- 
tinue the business. 

J. W. Holemaker, of Grand Rapids, 
has purchased the Model Bakery, Lake- 
view, from Frank Dettling. 


Minnesota 
L. F. Larson and son, Theodore, of 
Washburn, Wis., have opened a bakery 
at Foley. 
Chris Alfstad, Montevideo, has sold the 
Central Bakery to T. C. Barton, of 


Arnold Park, Iowa. 
The Rainbow Pie Co. has been incor- 
porated for $50,000 by Harry N. Stren- 


glis, 374 West Sixth Street, St. Paul, 
and others. 

W. T. Kempf has opened a feed mill 
and elevator at Wyoming, known as the 
Wyoming Feed & Seed Co. Custom feed 
grinding will be conducted, and flour, 
feed, seeds and fertilizer will be han- 
dled. 

M. J. Hunter has reopened the Far- 
mington (Minn.) Bakery. 

The Piggly Wiggly Range Co. has 
been incorporated for $10,000. The busi- 
ness is located at Hibbing, and was or- 
ganized by J. M., G. P. and J. J. 
Starks. 

Mississippi 

The McKinney Bakery, a new busi- 

ness at Tupelo, has opened. 


Missouri 

The Mount Vernon (Mo.) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. is a new corporation formed 
to take over the business of the Hol- 
land-O’Neal Milling Co. 

George Reuhmann, 4108 McPherson 
Avenue, St. Louis, has sold his bakery 
to E. H. Russell. 

Bauer & Meier, of the Clifton Heights 
Bakery, 6210 Columbia Street, St. Louis, 
have dissolved partnership, and J. Meier 
is now the sole owner. 

Frank Kreiger has opened a bakery at 
5007 North Union Boulevard, St. Louis, 

John Schaya has purchased the bake- 
shop, 6111 Lotus Avenue, St. Louis, 
from Arthur Rose. 

Carl Mueller has sold his bakery, 3835 
Florissant Avenue, St. Louis, to Joseph 
Kahlert. 

Paul Baumann has sold his bakery, 
2106 Market Street, St. Louis, to M. 
Mueller. 

W. Isenmann has discontinued his bak- 
ery at 5090 Easton Avenue, St. Louis, 
and opened one at 4502 Manchester Ave- 
nue, 

Mueller’s Bakery has been opened at 
Nineteenth and Bissell streets, St. Louis. 

C, Krimmel has opened a bakeshop at 
Cora and Easton avenues, St. Louis. 


Montana 
George Frank, a former partner with 
F. S. Hashka in the Ideal Bakery, North 
Main Street, Helena, is again associated 
with him in the business. 


Nebraska 


A bakery has been opened at Edgar 
by Dyral and Cecil Cline. 

The Schulze Baking Co., Omaha, will 
install $15,000 to $25,000 worth of new 
equipment, and build an addition to its 
plant at 2215 Leavenworth Street. 

Fire destroyed the bakery of Earl 
Jones, Stromsburg. 

New Jersey 

John Peltack has opened a wholesale 
bakery at Manville. 

The O-G Cake Shops, Inc., Jersey 
City, with $25,000 capital stock, to do a 
general baking business, has been incor- 


porated by Irving Ohl, Jacob Tandler, 
Harold W. Gorrin and Theodore Gen- 
ser. 

George Fauth has purchased the prop- 
erty at 379 Sixth Avenue, Newark, from 
Adam Rottinger, including his baking 
business. 


New Mexico 


W. A. Day has opened a bakery at 
Clovis. 

New York 

Incorporation papers for the F. & R. 
Bakery, capitalized at $2,000, by E. 
Federick, W. Renneberg and A. D. Dia- 
mond, have been filed by I. Bleecker, 235 
West Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 

The S. M. Flickinger Co., Buffalo, and 
Hudson Brothers & Co., Inc., Syracuse, 
wholesale grocery jobbing houses, have 
organized a corporation, with headquar- 
ters in Syracuse, to be known as the 
Flickinger-Hudson Co., Inc. The direc- 
torate of the merged companies consists 
of S. M. Flickinger and G. Robert Sut- 
ter, Buffalo, and C. A. and B. A. Hud- 
son, Leon F. Smith, A. J. Hancock and 
A. B. Langdon, Syracuse. 

The Dainty Bakery, 2 South Market 
Street, Johnstown, owned by Fred Ohler, 
burned, 

Merle L. Rogers, formerly of the 
Tioga Milling & Elevator Co., Waverly, 
has purchased the feed and grain store 
of Frank Fish, Ithaca. 


North Carolina 

The Blue Ribbon Bakery, Inc., has 
been incorporated for $100,000 at Char- 
lotte. Officers of the company include 
Henry R. Drake, president; Charles For- 
ney, vice president; George D. Morris, 
treasurer. 

J. A. Groves, wholesale grocery, Ashe- 
ville, reports a marked increase in the 
sale of flour in 1926 over 1925. 


North Dakota 


The Flannery Bros. Bakery, James- 

town, has opened. 
Ohio 

Fire destroyed the interfor of the 
Mast Bakery, Coshocton, 

The Walter Mast Bakery, Sugarcreek, 
damaged by fire, will be repaired at 
once. 

The plant of the London (Ohio) Bak- 
ing Co. burned last week. 


Oklahoma 


L. G. Reed has opened Reed’s Hot 
Shoppe, Fairfax. 

Oscar Johnson is building a new plant 
for the Betty Anne Bakery, Perry. 

The Purcell (Okla.) Mill, which has 
been idle for 30 years, is being partially 
repaired and rebuilt, and will resume 
grinding. 


Oregon 


Mr. Vidito has established a bakery 
at Wheeler. 








The Baker’s Saving in Time for the 
Modern Housewife 


HAT is time worth? The mechan- 

ic who plasters our ceilings or 

unwrinkles bent fenders knows 
exactly what his time is worth, and his 
estimates show no tinge of modesty. 
But the inevitableness of baking day 
has kept generations of women chained 
to routine work over the bread board, 
and it is but recently that they have 
dared to set a value on their own time 
and labor and to estimate the possible 
economies which they might make by 
going outside the home for some of the 
products of their labor, 

Today such problems are being worked 
out for women. One simple question is 
discussed by the Institute Forum in a 
recent number of Good Housekeeping: 

“Let us take the problem of home 
made cake versus baker’s. Plain white 
cake may be purchased from a baker 
for 19¢ Ib. This includes the cost of 
raw material and fuel, labor, upkeep 


and overhead expenses, The ingredients 
and fuel alone for the same cake made 
at home would cost 1l5c, for we cannot 
buy at wholesale prices. If we should 
spend one half hour in making this cake, 
and put a value of 50c an hour on our 
time, it would be necessary to add 25c 
to the price of the cake, and this at the 
price of unskilled labor. If we do not 
count the cost of our labor, the differ- 
ence between the price of the material 
in the home baked product and the cost 
of the bakery goods is the money which 
we earn in purchasing supplies and in 
using our time in the kitchen. 

“The problem, then, is whether or not 
it is justifiable to spend time producing 
a cake of known nutritive value and of 
the particular flavor, texture, and dec- 
oration we desire, or whether we should 
be of greater value to our families if the 
time were spent in other ways.”—Bak- 
ing Technology. 





Pennsylvania 


Rudolph Ensslen Sons, 248 Sout, 
Third Street, Reading, wholesale gro- 
cers, have purchased the business of 
Walter W. Schmehl, 28 Penn Aveny 
West Reading, wholesale dealer jy 
canned goods, dried fruit and nuts. 

The bakery of Thomas A. Morrison, 
South Jackson Street, Butler, was dap. 
aged by fire. 

The Irwin (Pa.) Baking Co. has pyr. 
chased the baking business of Charle 
Hellman, North Irwin. 

The Renwood Baking Co., 208 Mor. 
gantown Street, Uniontown, will Open 
for business Jan. 17. W. B. Wood and 
H. I. Renninger are the partners. 


South Dakota 


The sale of the wholesale grocery hous 
of Jewett Bros. & Jewett, Sioux Falls, 
to the Sioux Falls Grocery Co., a sub. 
sidiary of the Fort Dodge (Iowa) Gro. 
cery Co., has been announced. 

R. P. Howard became manager of the 
Yankton branch of the Nash-Finch 
Wholesale Grocery Co., Minneapolis, on 
Jan. 1, 

Tennessee 

G. E. Smith and John Pope have 
opened the Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, 
Springfield. 


Texas 

C. G. Voight is building a bakery o 
Park Avenue, Houston. 

Fisher Bros. have purchased the Sani- 
tary Bakery, McGregor. 

Otto Budde, of Waxahachie, has pur- 
chased the Elite Bakery, Malakoff, from 
Lee Baker. 

Schwisk & Oberholz have discontinued 
the City Bakery, Port Arthur. 

The Lone Star Grocery Co., Texar- 
kana, has increased its capital stock to 
$36,700. 

Charters were issued recently to the 
Reich Baking Co., Fort Worth, capital 
stock $25,000, incorporators B. C. Reich, 
G. B. McGlasson and B, C. Reich, Sr, 
and the Bon Ton Bakery, Austin, capital 


stock $45,000, incorporators Adolph 
Kohn, Ernest A. Kohn and Adolph 
Kohn, Jr. 


Washington 

Mrs. L. E. Stone, Ilwaco, has opened 
a bakery at her residence. 

John P. Kuphal and Howard Dunbar, 
of Seattle, have purchased the bakery 
of L. V. Benson, Shelton. 

The Washington Co-operative Egg and 
Poultry Association will build a $40,000 
feed mill at Winlock. 

The Colton (Wash.) Grain Warehouse 
Co. has incorporated for $10,000. Diree- 
tors are Theodore Reisenauer, John J. 
Bauer and John Becker. 

Boldt’s Bakeries, Inc., Seattle, has 
been organized, with a capital of $50, 
000, by James R., David H. and Grace 
H. Boldt. 

West Virginia 

The Matz Home Bakery, Bluefield, 
owned by Harry Matz, destroyed by fire, 
will be rebuilt. 

The plant of the Kettering Baking 
Co., Fairmont, damaged by fire, will be 
rebuilt immediately. 


Wisconsin 


The Quality Bake Shop, now at 418 
South Barstow Street, Eau Claire, will 
move to the Pythian Building. 

The M. Erickson Bakery Co., Inc., has 
been incorporated at La Crosse, with 
1,000 no par shares, by Edwin, Leif 
and Agnes Erickson. 

The Shirley Food Shop, 1006 Sixtieth 
Street, Kenosha, has opened. 

Ernest Hein, 25064% East Washing- 
ton Avenue, Madison, will open a sinall 
bakery for the making of pastries and 
sweet goods for sale in his confectionery. 

Holder Quamme has purchased the 
Mazomanie (Wis.) Bakery. 

Theodore Van der Putten, of Apple- 
ton, has rented the bakeshop of L. 0. 
Livermore, New Holstein. 

Eli Alexander, Cambridge, has leased 
the City Bakery, Kewaunee, recently 
purchased from Thomas Rank by Frank 
J. Taddy. 
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The Ocean Rate Advance and Its Effect on the Wheat Market 


HE spectacular rise in ocean freight 
T nates was the most noteworthy fea- 

ture of the period under review. 
The primary cause was the British coal 
strike inaugurated on May 1, which was 
practically over by the first of Decem- 
ber. The shutdown caused an almost 
complete suspension of British exports 
and bunker shipments of coal, and led 
to heavy imports of coal into Great 
Britain. It necessitated extensive reallo- 
cations of ocean tonnage, increased ship- 
ping costs and delays, and introduced 
fresh and unusual disturbances into the 
whole business of chartering. In conse- 
quence, ocean freight rates during the 
late spring and summer were somewhat 
increased, and a striking advance took 
place in September-November. This de- 
velopment had profound effects on 
wheat prices, the distribution of wheat 
stocks. and the volume and course of in- 
ternat) nal trade. 

Rates from New York to Liverpool 
and from Canada to the United King- 
dom rose abruptly on news of the coal 
strike, but subsided early in June, 
though not to so low a level as had pre- 
viously prevailed. The abrupt rise was 
due chiefly to delays in British ports, 
higher bunkering costs, and anticipations 
of increased demand for tonnage on the 
Norti) Atlantic-United Kingdom routes, 
rather than to immediate pressure for 
actual shipment of coal. Because of 


smal! demand for Argentine wheat, La 
Plata-United Kingdom rates did not 
follow the mid-May rise of North Amer- 
ican rates. The sharp June-July ad- 
vance in Argentine rates was due in 
part to corn shipments, though perhaps 
also in part to a shortage of tonnage 
caused by a transfer of vessels from Ar- 
gentine routes to coal transport from 


North America. In general, the early 
effect of the British coal strike was to 
alterations in the allocation of 


cause 

vessels to different routes and to main- 
tain the level of May-August rates on 
all routes above what might have been 
expected from seasonal factors and 


other special causes. 

On the New York-Liverpool and Can- 
ada-United Kingdom routes, rates com- 
monly tend to advance in August and 
September. This year the rise on the 
New York-Liverpool route was sharper 
and earlier than usual, in part as a re- 
sult of the early movement of American 
winter wheat crops; but it probably was 
intensified by increasing pressure for 
tonnage to transport coal. A _ similar 
shortage of tonnage, combined with a 
heavy movement of early harvested 
American wheat, caused a sharp advance 
in charter rates from gulf ports in July; 
and Montreal port authorities found it 
necessary to embargo receipts of Ameri- 
can grain for a brief period because of 
congestion due to shortage of tonnage. 
These pre-September movements, while 
by no means insignificant, were moder- 
ate in comparison with the subsequent 
advance. 

The distinctly unusual rise in rates 
began on various routes at different 
times in September, and reached a peak 
before the middle of November. Inter- 
ruptions occurred in late September and 
early October. The proportionate rise 
was greatest in rates from North Ameri- 
can ports, which normally are lowest. 
On these routes the maximum range of 
4.5¢ bu between lowest and _ highest 
rates during the August-November pe- 
riods of 1924 and 1925 became 18.1c in 
1926. The range on the Argentine- 
United Kingdom route, previously great- 
est at 3.9c, became 20.8c; the highest 
previous range on the North Pacific 
route, 4.8c, became 11.3c. The Austra- 
lian range showed little change. Rates 
from the Black Sea and Danube ad- 
vanced in rough correspondence with 
those on over-sea routes. Strong com- 
petition developed between Russian and 
Roumanian exporters, and the advantage 
appears to have lain with Russia be- 
a of the better wheat there obtain- 
able, 

_ The chief cause of the precipitous rise 
in rates in September was a rush for 
tonnage to transport coal from the 
Cnited States to Great Britain in antici- 
pation of winter requirements. Charter- 
Ing of vessels for transport of coal had 





HE matter here reproduced comprises a portion of Vol. Ill, No. 4, of “W heat 
Studies,” published by the Food Research Institute, Stanford University. 


The 


survey was written by M. K. Bennett and Joseph S. Davis, with the aid of Robert 


D. Calkins and the statistical staff of the institute. 


The period under survey was 


the first third of what may be termed as the international crop year, namely, August 


to November, 1926. 


The period, it is stated in an introductory summary, “was notemorthy for a 
spectacular advance in ocean freight rates between mid-September and early No- 
vember. This development caused importers, who at first chiefly bore the incidence 
of increased transport costs, to seek supplies in near-at-hand sources and to limit 


distant purchases. 


The volume of international trade, compared with previous years, 


was heavy in August and September, when American wheat moved freely, but was 
curtailed during October and November. Price relationships were dislocated: Liver- 
pool prices fluctuated much more than those in exporting markets. 

“The world wheat crop, exclusive of Russia, is the largest in recent years except 
1923. Crops in exporting areas are generally excellent; those in importing areas are 
moderately good. The increasing ease in the international statistical position has 


not yet exerted its full influence. 


With lower freight rates and large supplies of 


wheat available in Canada, Argentina, and Australia, we anticipate a decline in 


world wheat prices from their late November level. 


United States prices of repre- 


sentative wheats may not share the decline, since our surplus of these wheats was 
largely exported by Dec. 1. Assuming declines in prices and freight rates, and on 
the basis of current information concerning world crops and tariff and consumption 
regulations abroad, we estimate net imports for 1926-27 at 780,000,000 bus—a larger 
volume than in any year except 1923-24 and considerably above recent trade esti- 


mates. 


Carry-overs are likely to be substantially larger than last year.” 





been heavy in previous months, but was 
fully 50 per cent heavier still in Sep- 
tember. Thus the number of vessels 
chartered for this service was 221 dur- 
ing June, 264 during July, 265 during 
August; but 390 in the first three weeks 
of September. Competition for ton- 
nage rapidly pushed rates to the high- 
est level in five years. Shipowners, in a 
good bargaining position for the first 
time in years, contributed to the extent 
of the rise by shifting vessels from one 


port to another or holding them idle 
rather than accept lower rates, thus 
placing shippers with uncovered con- 
tracts in a very difficult position. In 
other words, the extreme advance in 
rates was in part the result of a 
“squeeze.” 

A sharp decline began in the second 
week of November, coincident with a 
general decline in wheat prices. Al- 
though negotiations for settlement of the 
British coal strike failed of consumma- 
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(To A. D. McK.) 


ILLER Adam is gray and thin; 
M He walks like a lame deer limping. 
(But there was a time when his ruddy grin, 
Studied his courtship primping!) 


Behind his years the wheat fields stare, 
And rivers with black floods flowing— 

His is the thought of the meal bags there 
And the thought of the meal piles’ growing. 


He rode from the East when fields were damp, 
When cries of the geese were shriller ; 

He built his dam by Mesquakies’ camp 
And prided himself as a miller. 


Ff And times when he treads the roaring street, 

i I can see the brown-red riding 

Of an ancient Sioux on a mustang fleet, 
His face from the wild sun hiding; 


And times when he stares by the window pane, 
I can hear the spring storm rushing— 
Dammed in the swirl of a battered rain 
As the stones go grating, crushing. . 


Oh, Adam, some have a paneled room 
With their velvet and bright lace sunning— 
You faced the howl of a midnight flume 
While a vicious sea was running! 


Wherever you limp with your sad old cane 
And the snow on your bent back falling, 

Your pride is one with forgotten grain 
And the early, keen brant calling. . 


MacKintay Kanror, in the Chicago Tribune. 


Adam 


—_——_— 
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tion, the filtration of miners back to 
work presaged resumption of normal 
employment for tramp steamers, and 
rates could not be maintained. Fur- 
ther declines are to be anticipated, but 
in view of the need for replenishing 
coal stocks in most importing countries, 
the return to normal freight conditions 
can hardly be accomplished for several 
months. 


SIGNIFICANT consequence of ad- 

vancing rates was the tendency of 
European importers to seek with un- 
usual assiduity supplies in near-at-hand 
sources, on account of the relatively 
small increase in costs per bushel which 
must be met in c.i.f. prices for Euro- 
pean wheat as compared with American 
and Canadian, and for Canadian and 
American as compared with Argentine 
and Australian. The volume of over-sea 
shipments was reduced, but their direc- 
tion was probably little affected by this 
tendency during the past three months, 
partly because advances in rates oc- 
curred on all routes, but more largely 
because little Argentine and Australian 
wheat was available. 

In subsequent months, if rates remain 
proportionately higher on Southern 
Hemisphere than on Northern Hemi- 
sphere routes (as is possible, since 
prompt redistribution of tonnage to 
normal employment is not possible), Ca- 
nadians and Americans may reap some 
advantage from the high rates, but un- 
der present circumstances the possibility 
is not great. With large surpluses in 
three of the four major exporting coun- 
tries, European importers are unlikely 
to continue to bear the burden of in- 
creased transport costs to the same ex- 
tent as they have probably done in re- 
cent months. The exporting country 
most desirous of disposing of its surplus 
will have to accept what importers are 
willing to pay, less transportation costs. 
Fundamentally, prices depend upon the 
statistical position of demand and sup- 
ply, and this position has become more 
clearly favorable to importers since early 
November. Although the incidence of 
increased transport costs is probably 
never borne entirely by either party, 
present circumstances indicate that im- 
porters will henceforth during this sea- 
son be in a position to refuse to bear 
by far the larger proportion. If so, 
f.o.b. prices in all exporting countries 
will run lower than if rates were no high- 
er than usual. In so far as near-at-hand 
exporting countries can hope to gain an 
advantage, it is an advantage of a nega- 
tive sort: they will obtain relatively 
higher prices only in the sense that dis- 
tant countries obtain pricés relatively 
lower. 


HE advance in freight rates has 


created serious difficulties for the 
Canadian Wheat Pool. It possesses 
enormous wheat stocks, accumulated 


partly through its own advice that mem- 
bers should ship early. Naturally, it is 
anxious to sell at the best possible price 
and as early as possible, in order to 
avoid heavy carrying charges. It has 
been contrary to its policy to hedge 
against receipts, and it could have done 
so only at the risk of depressing prices, 
perhaps to such an extent as to affect 
the incidence of the advance in freights. 
Increasing evidence during November 
that Southern Hemisphere crops would 
be large and early made rapid sales at 
prevailing prices appear the desirable 
policy. But at times tonnage was not 
available, and the rise in freight rates 
curtailed importers’ demands—thus cre- 
ating the necessity of securing and pay- 
ing for more storage space. The uncer- 
tain freight situation introduced special 
risks into the pool’s practice of making 
forward sales to European millers in 
excess of engagements for cargo space. 
At present it appears that these develop- 
ments will be costly for the pool. 
Various opinions have been expressed 
regarding the incidence of the recent ad- 
vance in rates: European authorities 
have generally held that the additional 
costs have fallen upon importers, while 
authorities in exporting countries have 
argued that exporters have paid; but 
none of these opinions have been sup- 
ported by detailed evidence or reasoning. 
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Editorial Reflections on the Subject of 
Lessened Bread Consumption 


HE vital problem of declining bread 

consumption—its causes and its = 

sible: solutions—continues to hold an 
important editorial position in trade 
press columns. The existence of this 
problem is, of course, quite generally 
recognized, although the several editors 
regard it from somewhat different view- 
points, some stressing what they choose 
to consider the poor quality of the aver- 
age loaf; others, the price; still others 
turning their attention to recent sur- 
veys of the baking industry, with espe- 
cial reference to the relation between 
bakery and home baked bread. 

As is generally understood, the prob- 
lem of declining consumption is not lim- 
ited to America or to America and 
Europe. From Australia comes the 
Australasian Baker (Sydney), devoting 
considerable attention to the subject of 
“Why Bread Consumption Is Declin- 
ing.” The paper says, in part: 

“Sometimes when Sydney master bak- 
ers get together nowadays, for one of 
those little friendly conversational inter- 
vals that occur, for example, before or 
after a general meeting of the associa- 
tion, or even when half a dozen promi- 
nent men attend a sitting of the concilia- 
tion committee to fix working conditions, 
or some court case of general interest— 
in short, whenever the master baker finds 
himself with time on his hands and in 
the company of his fellows, the talk 
seems to turn, as often as not, to the 
question of the consumption of bread 
and why it should have declined now- 
adays. 

“On this point, indeed, there are no 
two opinions; bakers who keep a note of 
their customers’ average bread consump- 
tion—and this is a wise thing to do— 
can prove it in black and white. Most 
of them know they may be serving more 
customers today than they were, say, 10 
years ago, yet their total sales of bread 
are relatively less, instead of going up 
proportionately. In other words, their 
customers are eating less bread. And, 
comparing notes, they find everybody 
seems to be in the same boat. There- 
fore the community, as a whole, is eat- 
ing less bread than it did, say, before the 
war. Why is this so? 

“Coincidently, we read letters in the 
press complaining of the quality of 
bread which, the writers declare, is not 
what it used to be. Master bakers 
themselves admit as much. One natural- 
ly assumes that the two things—reduced 
bread consumption and lower quality— 
have something to do with one another. 
It looks like a case of cause and effect. 
We do not suggest, by any means, that 
this is the whole of the matter, as will 
be shown presently. The question, ap- 
parently, is not quite so simple; inferior 
quality need not be made to bear the 
whole of the burden, so indignant cham- 
pions of the good name of the trade need 
not rush forward to resent the aspersion. 
In any event, however, we may observe, 
a little plain speaking, followed by a lit- 
tle hard thinking, never did an industry 
any harm; and when the discussion goes 
on in the industry’s own ranks, it is 
calculated to do most good, supposing, 
of course, it is possible to improve the 
position.” 


Quality and Price Blamed 


GOING further, the paper cites the 

case of a prominent member of the 
trade in Sydney, who confessed that, al- 
though ech more customers, he was 
Selling fewer loaves than sy. He 
blamed quality and price. According to 


the Australasian Baker, he said that 
“the bread of today was not of the 
» or ought to be. 


standard it used to 


For this both manufacturer and dis- 
tributor were partly responsible. Pres- 
ent conditions of production, in which 
the finished loaf was wanted as soon as 
possible, and proper time could not be 
allowed for its preparation, told against 
quality. So also did conditions govern- 
ing delivery, which demanded that loaves 
should be run into the carts and packed 
together without any preliminary period 
in the breadroom. This last was regard- 
ed as a regular part of the process un- 
der the old conditions of night baking. 
In short, it is rushed through (from the 
dough to the stage of emergence from 
the oven) and rushed out. 

“To speak of price affecting bread 
sales seems strange in a country like 
Australia, in which the wage earner 
seems to have a fair amount of money 
to spare for amusement and for other 
ferms of expenditure that cannot, by any 
stretch of imagination, be treated as 
necessaries. Bread is a necessity, and if 
it goes up in price, why should not the 
consumer meet the position by spending 
less on something that ranks as more or 
less of a luxury? The bread bill is small 
by comparison with the meat bill, the 
grocery bill or the vegetable bill. Is 
every ounce of meat and groceries that 
is bought absolutely needed? 

“A rise of even a halfpenny a loaf to 
a family consuming two 2-lb loaves a 
day is a matter of 7d per week, and 
master bakers would be delighted if 
their average customer was a two-loaf 
one daily. Why not, then, spend a mat- 
ter of 7d less on meat to make up the 
extra cost of bread? The family would 
run no risk of being undernourished. 
The same comment applies to groceries, 
most of which, outside such staple com- 
modities as flour, butter, and sugar, and 
in this country, of course, tea, are a mat- 
ter of making possible a more varied 
meal table—jams, pickles, sauces, and 
so on. No typical wage earner’s family 
would be in danger of starving if it cut 
out something here. But does the con- 
sumer show any disposition to meet his 
baker’s bill at the expense of his butch- 
er’s or his grocer’s turnover? Undoubt- 
edly he does not. And that answer sets 
us thinking.” 


Ten Years Ago and Now 


THE paper asks: “Why should the 

baker be made another Atlas, bear- 
ing on his shoulders the whole weight 
of responsibility for reduced bread con- 
sumption? What of the consumer? Is 
he, in his nature, tastes and habits, quite 






the same as he always was? If bread 
can change in 10 years or so, cannot its 
consumers change also?” 

A British publication, the Miller (Lon- 
don), says: 

“The American Institute of Baking is 
said to be making a bold bid to over- 
come the prejudice against bread—and 
to enlarge the consumption of flour—by 
persuading the bakers to bake a greater 
variety of fancy breads to appeal to the 
consumers’ tastes. They are also influ- 
encing bakers to make their shops more 
attractive, to put a better ‘pull’ into 
their windows, and, in short, to general- 
ly fall into line. with modern ideas of 
retail display as practiced in other 
trades. Although we must admit to 
never having really considered the mat- 
ter in this light before, we must say that 
we think there is something in the idea. 
Now we come to think of it, we have 
never really been ‘pulled’ into a baker’s 
shop by his window, and we suppose the 
explanation is that he has no magnet 
there. Who is going to produce the 
magnet—that’s the point? 

“The bakers will say at once that they 
have neither the time nor the money to 
go in for window displays—perhaps they 
are right. Those we have spoken to on 
the subject were very quick to point out 
that in almost every case it is the pro- 
ducer who pays for, originates, and con- 
structs the display, implying that the 
millers should do likewise. It might be 
an idea worth the experiment to those 
millers who have already advertised their 
special brand of flour, but we cannot 
see the trade as a whole taking to it, 
and on the face of it there are difficulties 
to be surmounted. There is no doubt, 
however, that more attractive windows 
would bring more business to the baker, 
and it must be left to him to arrange 
with his own miller as to wha stands the 
expense.” 

* #* 

The American Miller (Chicago) calls 
“the much talked about trend away 
from home baking about 50 per cent 
hot air.” That paper says: 

“Home baking is still popular in the 
typical American home. That is one 
reason why 1927 looks like a good mill- 
ing year, for the more home baking 
there is, the larger volume of flour will 
millers be able to dispose of at profit- 
able prices. Millers, we believe, have 
been gullible the past year, to the de- 
gree that they have taken the flood of 
press statements issued by bakery in- 
terests at their face value. 

“Bakers are advertisers. Newspapers 
and magazines obtaining revenue from 
them constantly receive from the bak- 
ers ‘news items’ and articles prepared 
to boost the baker trade. These they 
dutifully print—at the suggestion of the 
advertising office. That this news is fre- 
quently, if not habitually, colored, is ap- 
parent from an interesting report made 
by I. S. Lindman, food specialist and 
home economist who has broadcast the 
results of a survey of 25,000 typical 
American homes. 

“‘Home manufacture of many food 
commodities, the food expert explains, is 
an important factor in reducing the cost 
of living. Home baking effected exten- 








of Hungary. 


the World War. 








THIS WEEK’S COVER 


ROBABLY nowhere in Europe does the remote past more intimately 
P join hands with the present, nor medieval custom prevail in closer 
conjunction with modern industrialism, than in the rural districts 


Modern methods of threshing still are little known in many portions 
of that country, and a variation of the primitive way of stamping out the 
wheat is to be found in the practice of racing several horses about an in- 
closure in which the grain is piled. Such a scene is depicted in the cover 
illustration of this issue, “Threshing in Hungary,” painted for The North- 
western Miller by R. Caton Woodville, of London. 

The farming methods of Hungarian farmers were little affected by 
Hungary proper was not invaded; Galicia, now incor- 
porated into Czechoslovakia, bore the brunt of the Russian attack, and the 
disastrous attempt of Roumania to invade enemy territory penetrated only 
a little way into Transylvania. Thus immune from invasion, Hungary was 
spared the task of reclaiming waste land after the war had ended. When 

e army was demobilized, the peasants who had composed it returned 
to their farms and took up their work where they had left off a few years 
previously. The small Hungarian farmers do business with the small local 
flour mills which use windmills or waterpower. 
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sive economies, just as the preserving at 
home of fruits and vegetables cut $70, 
000,000 off the nation’s food bill in 1925’ 
The housewife realizes the economy of 
home baking. The rest of the family 
appreciates its taste value. That is 4 
hard combination to beat. Home bakin 
has diminished, it is true, but it has 
likely reached the lowest point possible, 

“Food constitutes the largest single 
item in the family budget, amounting to 
88.2 per cent of $547.78 per year for the 
average family of 4.88 persons. The 
typical American home is not oversup- 
plied with funds, and economy will al. 
ways be a goal. Food flavor is another 
goal. And home baking is the means to 
both these ends.” 


The Bakery Versus the Home 


THE percentage of flour consumed by 

bakeries and in homes is taken up 
by the Millers Review and Dixie Miller 
(Atlanta), which remarks: 

“Interesting facts as to the relative 
percentages of flour consumed by )hak- 
eries and that consumed in the home 
were recently revealed by the Continental 
Baking Corporation as a result of a 
survey of the baking industry. The 
survey showed that about 47 per cent 
of the yearly consumption of wheat flour 
in the United States goes into home }ak- 
ing, baking by hotels and restaurants 
and industrial uses; that commercial 
bakers took 36 per cent of the balance, 
and exports and flour on hand and in 
transit accounted for the remaining 17 
per cent. 

“Claims have been made, and given 
the widest publicity, that 65 per cent of 
the consumption of bread was the prod- 
uct of commercial bakeries, but the fig- 
ures compiled in the survey would seem 
to be more in accord with the facts. 
One prominent fact that stands out bold- 
ly as a result of the survey is that mill- 
ers should give increased attention to 
the home trade of the housewife, which 
represents nearly half of the consuimp- 
tion of bread, rather than to center their 
efforts on the baker. 

“The miller will find that competition 
is not so keen with the housewife’s 
trade as with the commercial bakers; 
and, in addition, margins are better. 
Publicity work to get the attention of 
the housewife will have to be done by 
the millers interested in getting some 
of the home baking business. The Pied- 
mont Millers’ Association, Richmond, 
Va., for some time has been urging its 
members to devote more and more at- 
tention to this class of business, ‘The 
association suggests numerous ways for 
the miller to get the housewife’s atten- 
tion to his flour, particularly stressing 
the importance of keeping everlastingly 
at it.” 

* ” 

The question of “Why Less Bread Is 
Eaten” is answered in this manner by 
Baking Technology (Chicago): 

“A recent study of food statistics con- 
firms the statement that one reason for 
the lessened use of bread is a rapidly 
growing use of other carbohydrate foods, 
especially sugar. In 1921, 40,000,000 Ibs 
milk were used in making milk choco- 
late, most of which is sold in the form of 
nickel and dime bars to children hun- 
gry for energy foods or as desserts after 
inadequate lunches. In 1924 the con- 
sumption of milk for this purpose had 
increased to 194,000,000 lbs, and _ last 
year the huge total of 290,000,000 lbs 
went to the making of milk chocolate. 
Even a casual study of these figures will 
show the reason for the lessened use of 
many hundred million loaves of bread. 

“Is there any good reason why some 
of this trade should not be diverted to 
the baker? Cannot cakes be made equal- 
ly appealing to the child?” 





AGRICULTURE IN INDIA 


At a recent summer meeting at Cam- 
bridge, Eng., Dr. C. A. Barber delivered 
an interesting paper on Indian agricul- 
tural conditions. The unit of Indian .g- 
riculture, the lecturer explained, is the 
village. Owing to the disordered condi- 
tion of the country in the past, the aim 
had always been to make each village 
self-contained, and hence there had 
arisen a complicated system of division 
of labor, which gradually developed into 
the caste system, in which the agricul- 
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water systems up to date. 
to groups intimately interested. 


mail and other forms. 


ed to advertise in 1915. 


THE CAST IRON PIPE PUBLICITY BUREAU 


His association began advertising about 10 years ago, and represents a 
large proportion of the firms in the industry. The object of the advertis- 
ing is to promote consideration of public water supplies through encouraging 
installation in the small towns and educating the larger towns to keep their 


The general educational activity is carried on through magazines, whereas 
through trade papers the particular merits of cast iron pipe are pointed out 


The annual appropriation is now about $72,000, of which 50 per cent 
voes to magazines, 331, per cent to trade papers, and the remainder to direct 


Since this association does not attempt to keep in touch with actual sales, 
it can give little evidence of the results. 
in their annual meetings have continuously increased the appropriation until 
it is now almost twice as much as it was in 1921 indicates that results are 
satisfactory and that the activity will probably continue. 


CALIFORNIA REDWOOD ASSOCIATION 


“Use Redwood—It Lasts” 


THIS association, now representing nearly 80 per cent of the industry, start- 

It wished to increase the volume of sales to take 
care of increasing preduction and, as far as possible, to stabilize the demand 
so as to maintain an adequate return to manufacturers. 


However, the fact that the members 


Experiences in National Advertising by Trade -Associations 
Whose Members Sell Competitively 


In the first of these it has been successful and it has partially accomplished 


the second. 


Its advertising appropriation has varied from $50,000 to $125,000 a year, 


depending on conditions each year. 


Part of the time national campaigns have been carried on, and at other 
times only local and specialized. At present it is planning to enter the 
national field with a campaign to last at least three years. 


CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE MANU- 
FACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


THIS association, which now represents 90 per cent of the indust 
Its expenditure is about $100,000 a year an 
ered by contracts with the mills over a three-year period. 
Although the campaign has not yet been of long duration, all the member 
mills report greatly increased inquiries from new dealers and new sections. 
Sales are increasing, and prices tending to advance. 
The 1925 production was much higher than that of the previous year, but 
sales were better and prices firmer, and smaller stocks were held over than | 


advertising in 1924. 


in 1924. 


The association is now considering plans for establishing definite grade 
marking and trade marking of the product. 
The advertising expenditure is divided between general magazines, direct 
mail material and trade papers, magazines carrying the largest percentage. 
Advertising by the members has been stimulated. | 


(Reprinted by permission of the Periodical Publishers’ Association, 8 West Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y.) 
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tural section always occupied an honored 


osition. 

The indigenous agriculture of India 
was very ancient, and remarkable for its 
simplicity. Built up on the accumulated 
experience of many centuries, it was also, 
on the whole, singularly efficient under 


conditions frequently extremely adverse 
to the growing of crops. A striking con- 
trast was presented in that respect be- 
tween the agricultural environment in 
Egypt and India. In Egypt, climatic 
conditions were very uniform, while in 
India they were subject to the widest 
variations. 

The lecturer pointed out that a result 
of the improvement discernible in that 
direction was the gradual appearance of 
“money” or surplus crops grown for 
barter or export. Certain localities be- 
came known as specially suited to the 
production of sugar, cotton, wheat, jute, 
etc., the surplus outturn being sometimes 
sent long distances, and the. movement 
received a strong stimulus from the in- 
troduction of British enterprise and 
capital, which had hitherto been devoted 
solely to trade purposes. The advent of 
the railways and improved shipping fa- 
cilities had accelerated the process, un- 
til today India was the chief world pro- 
ducer of rice, tea and jute, and exported 
large quantities of wheat, oil seeds and 
cotton. 

Although many attempts had previous- 
ly been made to improve Indian agri- 
culture, it was not until the beginning of 
the present century that the magnitude 
of the task appears to have been fully 
realized. The Indian agricultural de- 
partment in its present form owed its 
institution to Lord Curzon, and the 
progress achieved had been rapid, the 
main line of advance to date being the 
Selection and introduction of improved 
varieties of crops, nearly 7,000,000 acres 
being now under new or improved crops, 
chiefly, if not entirely, as the result of 
research activities—Financial Times. 





MERRY BAKERS 


_ Five bakers stand before the police 
Judge in Albuquerque. Charged with 
disturbance of the peace by making un- 
necessary noise at their work, they offer 
a novel defense. Whistling and singing 
go with baking, they assert. Bakers can- 
not bake good bread without making 
music at the same time. 

The implication is that something of 
the lightness of heart that goes with 
whistling and singing communicates itself 
to the dough and fluffy, light bread re- 
sults. Or perhaps, putting it another 
way, the dough rises in protest against 
the noises which the bakers call singing. 


At any rate, the judge ordered them 
to quit whistling and singing for a week, 
and then report back to court. 

What if they report the bread has re- 
fused to rise during their week of si- 
lence, and therefore is unsalable? Will 
the judge take their word for it and per- 
mit a resumption of the music? 

Suppose he continues to refuse, and 


the baking company ultimately goes into 
bankruptcy. Will it then have an ac- 
tion for damages against the city of 
Albuquerque for having interfered with 
its business of manufacturing bread in 
such wise as to force it to issue a product 
which the public refused to buy, and thus 
brought about the bankrupt condition ?— 
El Paso Times. 








The Farmer and Freight Rates 
Rewritten from Nation’s Business 
By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


ricultural economists and leaders, 

those who seek economic rather 
than political assistance for the farmer, 
the effect of changes in freight rates, 
and the extent to which they enter into 
the amount of money received by the 
farmer for his products, are considered 
of the utmost importance. The consum- 
er usually feels that he is the one who 
defrays the transportation costs, and the 
producer is equally as certain that the 
freight charges come out of his pocket. 

It is the common excuse of the retail- 
er to say, when a consumer complains 
about the cost of some article, that the 
freight is the big item. Naturally, he 
must pass this charge on, if he is to stay 
in business, and the same is true of the 
wholesaler. Therefore, it must be either 
the producer or the consumer who pays 
the freight. 

In a consideration of this problem in a 
recent issue of Nation’s Business, James 
E. Boyle, professor of rural economy, 
Cornell University, reached the conclu- 
sion that “the serious thing about a rail- 
road rate is the change in the rate,” 
citing in proof of this belief numerous 
shifts in agricultural production, directly 
traceable to changes in freight rates. In 
discussing the effect reflected to land 
values by changing freight rates, Profes- 
sor Boyle uses the following facts, de- 
rived from a study made by Professor 
Gabriel, also of Cornell University: 

“In the first year of the World War, 
prices rose sharply, but freight rates re- 
mained practically stationary. There- 
fore, the percentage of the total value 
of a commodity absorbed by transporta- 
tion costs grew less and less. Then came 
the big deflation of prices, with the rela- 
tive increase in freight costs. The trans- 
portation cost for hay in 1919 was 10 
per cent of the hay; in 1921, it was 20 
per cent. The transportation cost for 
wheat in 1917 was 8 per cent; in 1922, 
it was 9 per cent. The transportation 


A MONG the more serious minded ag- 


cost for corn in 1918 was 7 per cent; in 
1922, it was 38 per cent.” 

Considering the effect of these changed 
percentages, Professor Boyle pointed out 
that “increases in land values were much 
greater in states that depend most on 
transportation for their prosperity. The 
land values in New York state increased 
only 26 per cent in the period 1918 to 
1920; land values in Idaho and Iowa 
increased over 100 per cent in the same 
period. 

“Changes in freight rates were among 
the factors causing these increases in 
land values. Under high prices and low 
freight rates the western states enjoyed 
more prosperity than did the agricul- 
tural elements of the eastern states, and 
partly at the expense of the eastern 
farmer. With the increase in freight 
rates and drop in prices, this situation 
was exactly reversed. Land values de- 
clined over the whole country, but the 
decline was greater in the West than 
in the East.” 

The interest of the railroad in freight 
rates, according to the article under re- 
view, is mainly in seeing that “its rates 
are low enough to move the traffic, and 
high enough to pay for the capital in- 
vested, to pay for the betterments de- 
manded by the shippers, and to pay 
wages enough to attract men of integ- 
rity into the business of railroading as 
a life work.” 

In bringing forth the effect of freight 
rate changes upon the farmer, Profes- 
sor Boyle mentions the items in an ac- 
count sales slip, pointing out that freight 
costs are among the biggest factors. 
After saying that the farmer in the past 
has profited or lost in accordance with 
the changes in freight rate structures, 
the author goes on to say: 

“In the long run, however, certain defi- 
nite effects in the East were produced 
by the cheapened transportation from 
the West which came with the building 
of the railroads; first the flour milling 


center at Wilmington, Del., died out; 
then the great group of flour mills at 
Rochester, N. Y., died; at the same time 
wheat farming about those two once 
famous milling centers declined. 

“Eastern consumers benefited from the 
cheap western wheat; eastern farmers 
shifted production, or quit; western 
farmers enjoyed a 200 or 300 per cent 
increase in land values. Two conclusions 
are warranted by the facts. 

“One has to do with the immediate 
and obvious effects of changes in freight 
rates; the other, with the final and more 
hidden effects of freight rate changes. 

“The first effect—the immediate and 
obvious one—may be stated in this way: 
if the rate is lowered the farmer bene- 
fits accordingly, but partly at the ex- 
pense of the competing farmer nearer 
the market; if the rate is raised, he suf- 
fers accordingly, but partly to the ad- 
vantage of the competing farmer near 
the market. 

“But the final effect is different. 

“If the rate is lowered, he gets more 
money for his wheat, or whatever crop 
he is shipping. 

“This increased value of the product 
of the land is capitalized and added to 
the value of the land, for the value of 
the land depends on the market value 
of its product. 

“The yet more remote effect is the 
possibility or probability of stimulating 
overproduction by lowering freight rates, 
and thus injuring all the farmers con- 
cerned. The ‘agricultural surplus’ is now 
a real bugaboo. 

“The consumer pays the freight. But 
any change in an agricultural freight 
rate has two effects on the existing land- 
owner, who is located far from market. 

“An increase in freight charges low- 
ers the value of his crops and of his 
land; he is twice penalized. 

“A decrease in freight costs raises the 
value of his crops and of his land. He 
is doubly rewarded. 

“But the next generation of farmers, 
the buyers of these lands, receive neither 
benefit nor injury from these changes of 
freight rates. Hence, a freight rate, once 
it has become adjusted, is not a direct 
burden on the farmers.” 

Professor Boyle believes that, in view 
of these facts, freight rates should not 
be changed except for very necessary 
and serious reasons. He _ ultimately 
reaches the conclusion that “farming ad- 
justs itself to the freight rate if the rate 
is left alone long enough,” and that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission “should 
not lightly change a rate, unless the 
Commission consciously and deliberately 
decides to cause some shifts in agricul- 
tural production.” 
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PORTIONS of the text of Mr. Street’s handbook on the law as it applies to 
the flour business and the allied branches of trade and commerce are being 


published in these columns. 


This volume, which has been in process of .com- 


pilation for several years, is an important contribution to the literature of the 
breadstuffs industry. Copies may be had from The Miller Publishing Co., 118 
South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn., at $5 each, postpaid. 

Some Further Aspects of the Law as It 


Applies to Bankruptcy 


Where subscribers contribute money 
toward the erection of a mill, but fail to 
perfect the intended incorporation, and 
the business is conducted by one becom- 
ing bankrupt while holding legal title to 
the property, the claims of machinery 
creditors must be paid before the sub- 
scribers can be reimbursed on account 
of their contributions. (In re Ballard, 
279 Fed. 574.) 

It is to be noted that mortgages and 
similar liens created before the bank- 
ruptcy proceedings do not depend upon 
the bankruptcy act for priority. “Un- 
less assailable as a preference or void- 
able transfer, or of such character that 
it is invalid as against creditors, or is 
dissolved by an adjudication of bank- 
ruptcy, an outstanding lien or incum- 
brance on property of a debtor is not 
affected by his bankruptcy; but the trus- 
tee takes the property subject to such 
lien, and the rights of the lienholder re- 
main unimpaired, and he is entitled to 
enforce his lien according to the terms of 
the agreement under which it was ac- 
quired, and to be paid the full amount 
secured by such lien out of the property 
or its proceedings [proceeds?| before 
any part thereof is applied to the pay- 
ment of the claims of. general creditors.” 
(7 Corpus Juris, 185.) 

Priority of rights between creditors of 
the bankrupt New Orleans Milling Co. 
was the subject of adjudication before 
the United States district court for the 
eastern district of Louisiana (263 Fed. 
254). 

The Anglo-American Mill Co. sold 
flour mill machinery to the milling com- 
pany before it became bankrupt, under 
a contract purporting to reserve title in 
the seller until payment of the price. 
During the administration of the bank- 
rupt estate the seller filed claim for a 
balance due, asserting a right to lien 
against the machinery or its proceeds. 
Disposing of the matter in favor of the 
claimant, the court said: 

“The question presented can be easily 
determined by reference to the Louisiana 
law and jurisprudence. Conditional sales 
are not recognized in Louisiana. . : 
The decisions only go to the extent, how- 
ever, of holding the retained title to be 
void, and the sale vests title in the pur- 
chaser. 

“Another line of decisions holds that, 
where the purchase is made through an 
agent in Louisiana, or by correspondence, 
and title passes to the buyer only by the 
appropriation of the goods in another 
state, the contract is governed by the 
laws of that state... . The trustee re- 
lies on these decisions, but they are not 
in point. 

“In this case title did not pass by the 
signing of the contract, nor by the ap- 
propriation of the goods, nor by their 
shipment. The purchaser had the right 
to reject the mill after 30 days’ trial 
in New Orleans. This was a suspensive 
condition, and made the contract execu- 
tory in Louisiana... . 

“Under the law of Louisiana the 
vendor has a lien, or privilege, as it is 
called in the civil law, without the neces- 
sity of recording, on the movables sold, 
for the unpaid part of the purchase 
price, as long as the goods remain in the 
possession of the purchaser and can be 
identified. The giving of notes does not 
affect the lien, and it is not defeated by 
a seizure and sale of the goods under 
execution at the instance of a third per- 
son... . 

“As the sale from the mill company 


to the bankrupt must be regarded as a 
Louisiana contract, it follows the referee 
was in error in denying the lien on the 
proceeds in the hands of the trustee.” 


* * 


The case of Rader vs. Star Mill & 
Elevator Co., 258 Fed. 599, passed upon 
by the United States circuit court of 
appeals, eighth circuit, involved priority 
of right between the parties to the assets 
of the bankrupt Oklahoma milling cor- 
poration, the Gage Roller Mills. 


Rader claimed a lien upon real estate 
which he had conveyed to the bankrupt, 
the lien resting on the fact that the pur- 
chase price had not been fully paid. It 
appears to have arisen under the statutes 
of Oklahoma, and not by virtue of a 
mortgage or other written instrument. 
Subsequently the Gage mill gave a mort- 
gage to defendant, Star Mill & Elevator 
Co., to secure a loan, but the mortgage 
was void because not attested by the seal 
and the signature of the secretary of 
the mortgagor company. 

The court held that, since the Rader 
lien attached prior to four months be- 
fore the Gage mill became bankrupt, the 
fact that it was not judicially established 
until within that four months’ period did 
not invalidate it under the provisions of 
the bankruptcy law. 


It was further decided that the circum- 
stance that Rader was a stockholder of 
the bankrupt company did not estop him 
from asserting the invalidity of the Star 
mill’s mortgage, as against his vendor’s 
lien; the mortgage having been given 
without his knowledge or consent. 


It was also decided that Rader could 
not be held to have waived his statutory 
lien, in the absence of clear and convinc- 
ing proof that he had evinced intention 
to forego his lien right, and such proof 
is found to have been wanting. 


Finally, the court declared that the 
Star mill had waived any right to claim 
rights under its void mortgage superior 
to those of unsecured creditors of the 
bankrupt mill in general, through having 
failed for more than a year to assert 
rights under the mortgage or to attempt 
to have the same reformed by suing, as 
the mortgagee might have done, to have 
the mortgage reformed by supplying the 
necessary attesting signature and seal. 


EXEMPTION CLAIMS 


A bankrupt miller conducting his own 
business, although under a trade name, 
is not entitled to claim funds of the 
business — as constituting salary. 
(In re Ballard, 279 Fed. 574.) 


Question was once raised before a di- 
vision of the New York Supreme Court 
as to whether, under a statute exempting 
“flour” to debtors for the support of 
their families, meal might be claimed as 
exempt. (15 N. Y. Supp. 490.) By a 
vote of two judges to one it was de- 
cided that meal must be regarded as 
flour in applying the law; following an 
earlier decision that flour is the “finely 
ground meal of wheat or any other 
grain.” The third judge dissented, how- 
ever, on the ground that “flour and meal 
are different articles.” But in another 
New York case, no real difficulty was en- 
countered in reaching a conclusion that 
wheat could not be regarded as “flour” 
within the same exemption law. (86 
Hun. 12.) 

After one month after being adjudged 
a bankrupt, and within 12 months, the 
bankrupt may apply for a discharge in 


MILLER 


bankruptcy. This time may be extended 
six months where application has been 
unavoidably delayed. 

The application may be opposed by 
the trustee or other parties in interest. 
Discharge is to be granted unless it - 4 
pear, on proper hearing, that the bank- 
rupt “has (1) committed an offense pun- 
ishable by imprisonment as herein [bank- 
ruptcy act] provided; or (2) with intent 
to conceal his financial condition, de- 
stroyed, concealed, or failed to keep 
books of account or records from which 
such condition might be ascertained; or 
(3) obtained money or property on cred- 
it upon a materially false statement in 
writing, made by him to any person or 
his representative for the purpose of 
obtaining credit from such person; or 
(4) at any time subsequent to the first 
day of the four months immediately pre- 
ceding the filing of the petition trans- 
ferred, removed, destroyed, or concealed, 
or permitted to be removed, destroyed, 
or concealed, any of his property, with 
intent to hinder, delay, or defraud his 
creditors; or (5) in voluntary proceed- 
ings been granted a discharge in bank- 
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ruptcy within six years; or (6) in th 
course of the proceedings in bankruptey 
refused to obey any lawful order of, o 
to answer any material questions ap. 
proved by the court: provided, that , 
trustee shall not interpose objections ty 
a bankrupt’s discharge until he shall by 
authorized so to do at a meeting of cred. 
itors called for that purpose.” 


There is a legal principle related t 
bankruptcy, arising after one has bee, 
discharged from his debts, that is inter. 
esting, although seldom applied. We re. 
fer to the principle that, since the mora| 
obligation of unpaid debts continues de. 
spite discharge of the legal obligation, , 
debtor may become bound, after his dis. 
charge in bankruptcy, by a new promise 
to pry: But the promise must be clear 
and unequivocal. Ordinarily, it need not 
be in writing. 


REVIVOR OF DISCHARGE CLAIMS 


But few debtors who have been dis- 
charged in bankruptcy avail themselves 
of the privilege of paying debts from 
which they have been released. They re- 
gard them as “paid,” and paid with as 








Another Mill Passes from Iowa’s Historic Array 





The Old Volney Mill at Monona 


WHEN the flour and feed mill of Herman Koth, Monona, Iowa, burned 
recently, it marked the passing of one of the pioneer waterpower mills 


in the northwestern part of that state. 


Originally the mill was located on 


the Yellow River at Volney, one of the busiest spots on the river,—flour mills, 
a saw mill, a céoperage plant and a woodwork factory being situated there. 

The valley of the Yellow River has been called “the wildest spot in Iowa.” 
The river, a tributary of the Mississippi, rises just south of the Minnesota line 


and wends its way for 30 miles between high bluffs. 


In 1877 the Tangeman 


brothers were running both a flour and grist mill, and under the ownership 
of Austin Tangeman the plant was kept in operation long after most of the 
early mills had disappeared. About 24 years ago the dam went out during a 
spring flood and the mill was dismantled and the pieces were hauled by wagon 


to another location, on the prairie at Monona. 


steam, and later by electricity. 


It was operated then by 


Now that the mill at Monona is gone, the only one remaining of those 
that fringed the Yellow River years ago is Forest Mills, which has been in 
operation since 1854, and still grinds a little feed. 








The Yellow River, Iowa’s River of Lost Mills 
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ART’S Mill, its roof broken in places but 
H its thick adobe walls still firm, stands on 

the north bank of the Rio Grande at the 
outskirts of the city of El Paso, Texas, almost 
unnoticed by the motorists who speed along 
the paved highway near by. The old mill 
has been replaced by a modern one of far 
greater capacity just across the highway, and 
its romance all but forgotten. 

Pioneers recall being told that it was estab- 
lished just before the gold rush of °49, and 
was operated through the period identified by 
the overland stages, the Civil War; the Apache 
Indian raids, ending with the capture of Chief 
Geronimo; the activities of Billy, the Kid, 
killed at 21 and credited with having a notch 
on his pistol for each year of his life; and the 
coming of the railroads. 

In those “hootin’, tootin’, cuttin’, shootin’ ” 
days of the Southwest, bread and bullets were 
two necessities of life, and Hart’s Mill supplied 
the flour and meal to the two-gun men, gam- 
blers, soldiers, Indian fighters, prospectors and 
pioneer cattlemen and farmers for a distance 
of 200 miles east and west, and as far north 
as Santa Fe. Small wood cookstoves then cost 
$125 each, delivered, in El Paso, and most of 
the baking was done in Dutch ovens or skillets 
with lids heaped with coals. 

Captain Simeon Hart was educated to be a 
civil engineer, but enlisted in the United States 
cavalry at the-outbreak of the Mexican War. 
Near its close he was left in Chihuahua City 
to bring some cannon to the border. While 
there he fell in love with the border country 
and Miss Siquerios, whom he married when his 
army duties had been fulfilled. He obtained 
a large tract of land extending along the Rio 
Grande from the heart of the present El Paso 
some eight miles north and west. About the 
year 1847 he built a grist mill on the river two 
miles west of the city’s present business district. 

At that time, due to prior settlement and 
again to Indian raids north of the Rio Grande, 
the Mexico side had the greatest development, 
and the present city of Juarez then had a 
population of 10,000. The mill was El Paso’s 
first industry, and Captain Hart was among its 
first dozen white settlers. 

Captain Hart built the walls of his mill of 


Hart’s Mill on the Rio Grande, Built in 1847 


Hart’s Mill on the Rio Grande 
By Everett H. Tipton 


adobe blocks,—red earth mixed with straw,— 
and made these walls nearly three feet thick. 
For the roof he laid heavy sycamore beams 
across the top of the walls, covered the beams 
with peeled branches of willows, and on top 
of the branches packed four inches of adobe. 
Like all roofs on adobe buildings in the South- 
west, his was nearly flat. 

The Mexicans had built a stone dam across 
the Rio Grande, just above the site chosen 
for the mill, to turn water into their irriga- 
tion ditches, and this dam diverted water for 
the turbine wheel which drove the machinery 
in his plant. Spring floods washed out the 
dam nearly every year, crippling the mill’s out- 
put for a time, but the Mexicans faithfully 
built a new one each season. A record of 1850 
shows Captain Hart was prospering, getting 
124%2c lb for his flour. In addition to wheat 
and corn he ground salt brought from a bed 
125 miles distant. 

A report by John T. Hughes to the Secre- 
tary of War in 1848 said: “The settlement of 
El Paso extends from the falls of the Rio 
Grande on the north to the presidio on the 
south, a distance of 22 miles, and is one con- 
tinuous orchard and vineyard, embracing in 
its ample area an industrious population of 
at least 800. The falls of the river are about 
two miles north of the Plaza Publica or public 
square, and afford sufficient power for enough 
grist and saw mills to supply the entire settle- 
ment with flour and lumber. The inhabitants 
suffer more from depredations of Apaches than 
any other one cause.” 

“It was the chief individual industrial enter- 
prise in the valley,” said W. W. Mills, writing 
of the mill in the year 1858, “and ground the 
entire crop from both sides of the river and 
supplied flour to all the people and the mili- 
tary posts. The dam which supplied water to 
the mill had been constructed 200 years ago 
by residents of the Mexican side of the river, 
who kept it in repair for all these years with- 
out asking assistance from the people on the 
Texas side, although they generously divided 
water with us.” 

By the treaty of Hidalgo, made with Mexico 
at this time, the Rio Grande was classed as a 
navigable stream as far north as Hart’s Mill, 
























although it was far from being navigable to 
this point, and this later prevented a dam 
being built at the pass just above El Paso to 
store water for irrigation. 

During the Civil War, when Texas troops 
pushed up into New Mexico and were met and 
defeated by Union forces from Colorado in the 
battle of Glorietta, the economic importance 
of Hart’s Mill was recognized in an order 
which called for its destruction if it seemed 
likely to fall into Union hands. But the order 
never was carried out. Captain Hart was away 
at this time, serving with the South, and was 
advanced in rank to colonel. 

At the close of the war, Colonel Hart again 
took charge of the mill, but died in 1873, the 
year in which El Paso was granted its city 
charter from the state of Texas. 

Demands upon the mill were growing as his 
son, Juan Hart, assumed charge of the mill. 
The stages daily were bringing more people | 
into the valley, and troops were stationed in 
a chain of forts along the Rio Grande to cope 
with the Indians who were almost constantly 
on the warpath. Soldiers were being crowded 
out of the houses in El Paso, and in 1880 
Juan Hart donated a site adjoining the mill 
for a military reservation, and here the first 
Fort Bliss was built. 

The mill at this time had reached the height 
of its usefulness. The Southern Pacific built 
into El Paso in 1881, and within a few months 
the Santa Fe extended its line there also. New 
plants with steam power and modern machin- 
ery made keen competition for Hart’s Mill, and 
it ceased to operate before 1885. The mill- 
stones were sold and shipped into Mexico. 
Juan Hart erected a monument over the grave 
of his father, and kept the mill building in re- 
pair until his death in 1918. 

Brigadier General T. F. Davis, 72 years old, 
who fought through the Indian campaign, now 
lives in the old Hart home and guards the 
mill against plunderers and souvenir hunters. 
He married two of Colonel Hart’s daughters, 
the second four years after the death of the 
first. The El Paso County Pioneers’ Association 
is fostering a move to preserve the mill build- 
ing, now 79 years old and fast deteriorating, 
as a monument to industry in the Southwest. 











much satisfaction as if they had been 
paid in gold. 

That the law recognizes the validity of 
a promise by one who has been dis- 
charged in bankruptcy to pay a debt 
which would otherwise be unenforceable 
on account of the discharge is shown by 
the decision of the Kansas City court of 
appeals in the case of Boone County 
Milling & Elevator Co. vs. Lowery, 248 
S. W. 623. Affirming judgment in plain- 


tiffs favor in a case of that kind, the 
court said: 


OTs 


t is noted that the petition charges 
that defendant, ‘after he had been ad- 
Judged a bankrupt, for a good and suffi- 
cient consideration, by a new promise, 
then and there promised and 





agreed to pay plaintiff the full amount 
then due.’ It will not be contended, we 
take it, that a mere agreement by plain- 
tiff to extend additional credit to defend- 
ant would not-be a good consideration 
for a new promise to pay the old ac- 
count. Any testimony tending to show 
a new promise is admissible. But there 
is no evidence of record tending to prove 
that the additional credit was granted by 
plaintiff because of defendant’s promise 
to pay the old account. However, such 
proof is not essential to plaintiff’s case. 
A moral consideration is sufficient if the 
promise be made after the commence- 
ment of bankruptcy proceedings, and 
either before or after final discharge. 
; . The only question on this point 


for our consideration is as to whether 
there was evidence from which the jury 
could find that defendant made such 
promise after the commencement of the 
bankruptcy proceedings.” 

The court then set forth evidence from 
which it is found that such promise was 
made. 

An owner of a mill and other property 
was adjudged to be bankrupt, and made 
a composition with his creditors, includ- 
ing plaintiff, who held a note against 
him. Afterwards he wrote to plaintiff: 
“In regard to your claim against me, you 
will be paid every dollar of it with inter- 
est as soon as I sell the mill.” 

These facts were held by the New 
York court of appeals in the case of 





Herrington vs. Davitt, 115 N. E. 476, to 
have obligated the debtor to pay the 
balance due on plaintiff’s original claim, 
notwithstanding the composition in the 
bankruptcy proceedings and the debtor’s 
consequent release; it appearing that the 
mill was sold after he made the promise 
above quoted. 

But the court declares that before a 
discharged bankrupt may be held on a 
claim released by the bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings it must be shown that since his 
discharge he has made a distinct promise 
to pay; mere payment of part of the 
debt or of interest on it is insufficient 
to show a binding undertaking by him 
to waive the benefits of his discharge in 
bankruptcy. 








American Art of Dining 
One of the new books is called “The 


Physiology of Taste.” It is translated 
from the French of Jean Anthelme Bril- 
lat-Savarin, who died 100 years ago, and 
has a preface by Frank Crowninshield. 
It deals with the art of eating and drink- 
ing, and would have pleased Oscar 
Wilde, who said: “I hate people who 
are not serious about their meals.” In 
his clever foreword, Mr. Crowninshield 
writes in part: 

Consider the present debasement 
of a smart dinner party in New 
York! No flowers on the table. 
Most of the guests 30 minutes late. 
Two cocktails for everybody. And 
how can one truly appraise the flavor 
of good food after two cocktails 
(particularly the cocktails we meet 
with today)? Then a soup, plenty 
of champagne, a meat that has been 
kept on the edge of the stove for 30 
minutes, two vegetables, and a bottle 
of Scotch—a carafe would border 
more nearly on the realm of e#s- 
thetics. The host wholly unaware of 
what dishes are to be put before him. 
Cigarettes,of course, smoked with 
the meat. Nod man in a long tail 
coat. Everybody bolting his food. 
The women eating a little too little, 
the men drinking a little too much. 
Forty-five minutes for the entire din- 
ner; no port, no cheese. Then the 
scramble for the theater or the 
bridge tables. ‘ 
STEP to discourage imported chefs, 

as taken by the Ohio State Journal: 


Modern research and improvement 
have brought many new articles of 
food, or combinations, to appeal to 
our appetites, but no modern im- 
provement threatens the supremacy 
of buckwheat cakes, sausage and 
sirup. The modern chef may fash- 
ion many dainties and show us new 
substantials, but he must labor with- 
out hope of reward in one field. 
Mother’s stack of cakes wins the 
blue ribbon when lusty American 
men and women and happy children 
gather around the festal board. 

* 
Aid for the British Marine 

It would perhaps be of interest to 
millers of this country to know that as- 
sistance is given to the merchant marine 
of the British empire through govern- 
ment loans at extremely low rates of 
interest, a rather extensive naval reserve 
program, and two or three large mail 
contracts, as well as the provisions of 
the trade facilities act. By virtue of that 
act the government agrees to indorse 
notes given to shipyards in connection 
with new tonnage. The assistance given 
to the merchant marine of the British 
empire by the government in 1924 
amounted to approximately $9,500,000. 


* * 
That Word Service 


On the editorial page of a recent is- 
sue of The Northwestern Miller, the edi- 
tor gently chides those millers who call 
the act of trying to sell flour to cus- 
tomers and competitors’ customers “serv- 
ice.” Undoubtedly, the word is more 
often than not used out of its proper 
place, but still it rather seems to fit in 
with the jazz age. The world is noisy 
these days, and everybody seems excited; 
peor write letters in italics; how long 

as it been since anybody has heard a 
voice that could be described as sweet 
and low? Nothing any longer is either 
good or bad, everything is damn good 
or damn bad. And the less vocabulary 
people have to use, the more they use it. 

. 7 


FROM “The Night Is Ours,” a current 
Paris stage success: 

Barzac: “But selling is a separate 
thing, a science, an art.” 

Alain: “It’s much easier than buying.” 

Barzac: “You don’t mean to say that!” 
} 


Alain: “Y’ll prove it to you.” (Pulls a 
ring off his finger, and hands it to Bar- 
zac.) “Buy this stone.” 

Barzac: “How much?” 

Alain: “Two thousand.” 

Barzac: “Two thousand? . . . Is it 
an imitation?” 

Alain: “Thatis not the question.” 

Barzac (returns the ring hurriedly): 
“Thanks, old man, I don’t care for it.” 

Alain: “You refuse to give me two 
thousand francs for it?” 

Barzac: “I should say.I do!” 

Alain (putting the ring back on his 
finger): “It is worth thirty thousand. 
See, you don’t know how to buy, even 
though you are a salesman.” 

* - 

ALL the year ’round there seems to 
be more of the spirit of Santa Claus 
among millers than among the big flour 
buyers. 





SLANG IN THE TRADE 

The English trade slang terms are not 
so numerous as the French, nor are they 
quite as descriptive. It required no 
great streak of genius for people to refer 
to the stomach as the “bread room,” or 
the “bread basket.” “Half baked,” as 
meaning raw and inexperienced, is more 
a metaphor than slang, because we have 
the Biblical authority in Hocea vii, 8, 
“Ephraim is a cake not turned.” The 
same idea is found in the phrase “dough 
baked,’ meaning a person deficient in 
intellect. 

Slang terms for bread itself are not 
very numerous in English, not nearly so 
much as in French. Bran, for example, 
used to be a slang phrase for a loaf, and 
as such is used in Dickens’ “Oliver Twist,” 
chapter eight, “He purchased a suffi- 
ciency of ready-dressed ham and a half- 
quartern loaf, or, as he himself expressed 
it, ‘a fourpenny bran.” A _ twopenny 
loaf used to be known as a “burster tup- 
penny.” A brown loaf was known as a 
“brown George.” 

Brown bread was a synonym or a meta- 
phor for anything that was homely, or- 
dinary or commonplace. “Dead men” 
was the slang Pe used, and probably 
it is still used, in London, to describe 
loaves charged by bakers to their masters’ 
customers that had not been supplied to 
them. Just as a half-baked man was a 
person of immature or deficient mentality, 
so “lug loaf” meant heavy or loutish, 

“Pannam” was used for bread. “Dough 
heads” in America meant any stupid peo- 
ple. The American slang word for a large 
round sea biscuit is a “moon,”—obvious, 
without any great smartness about it, 
but I confess to a liking for the American 
phrase “taking candy from a baby,” 
which is considered the greatest form of 
possible meanness. Then there are the 
phrases, “take the cake” or “take the bis- 
cuit.” The former is said to have come 
from the practice of a cake being given 
as a prize at a cakewalk among the Ne- 
groes, but long before the Negroes ever 
danced a cakewalk, or the Europeans or 
Americans knew of their prizes, cakes 
and biscuits were given as prizes in one 
form of sport or another. “Hurry up the 
cakes” is an American phrase meaning to 
be quick about anything. 

A very historical bit of slang comes 
down from the early days of Rome, when 
the early Christians were called “Pis- 
tores” (bakers), and it was given to them 
by way of reproach for their poverty and 
simplicity.—J. H. Macadam in The Brit- 
ish Baker. 


SING THE PRAISES OF BREAD 

“What is wrong with the bakery trade 
that those engaged in it should have no 
faith in the bread they make? Are there 
not enough critics already, that bakers 
also must form themselves into a tribunal 
hostile to the accused loaf? It is right 
and proper that the technicalities of 
bread making should be discussed, but 
some local associations go beyond this, 
and not only put bread itself on trial, 
but find it guilty of several offenses. An 
enormous amount of twaddle is current 
about flavor. The pinnacle period of the 
so-called “nutty” flavor in bread was 
when the systems of flour manufacture 
and bread making differed little from 
that in vogue among the last of the Mo- 
hicans. oreover, it coincided with pe- 
riods of epidemics that kept the under- 
takers busy. Let’s sing the praises of 
bread as we know and esteem it today.” 
—Milling and the National Baker. 
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Young Mrs. Willerkins is so lazy she 
puts popcorn in her pancakes to make 
them turn themselves.—Life. 

7” * 

It is now illegal in France to imi- 
tate Roquefort cheese. Fortunately we 
have never been able to do it, as we 
don’t possess a falsetto voice—Punch. 

* * 

Wife (to sick husband): “Well, there’s 
one thing, "Erb. Wot with ’ot poultices 
every two hours and yer med’cine every 
three, the days’ll soon pass.”—London 
Opinion. 

* * 

Salesman (showing customer _ golf 
stockings): “Surprising value, sir, worth 
double the money—latest pattern, fast 
colors, hole-proof, won’t shrink, and it’s 
a good yarn “ 

Customer: “Yes—and very well told.” 
—Punch. 





Dentist (to old lady who has had her 
last few teeth extracted): “Now, Mrs. 
Smith, you must be careful how you 
choose your food.” 

Mrs. Smith: “Lor’,; sir, I can’t chew no 
food with all my teeth gone.”—Punch. 
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A fellow we know got a terrible shock 
the other day. He came home unex- 
pectedly from a trip abroad and found 
his wife sitting in the drawingroom with 
another man. 

“Who is that?” he thundered. 

“My brother from India,” she faltered. 

And it was.—The Pink ’Un. 

* - 

Foreman: “Wot’s up, Bill, ’urt yer- 
self?” 

Bill: “No; gotta nail in me boot.” 

Foreman: .“Why dontcher take it out, 
then?” 

Bill: “Wot! In me dinner hour?”— 
Wall Street Journal. 
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ANYHOW, HE SANG 


Mother (to Bobby): “Surely you did 
something else but eat at the school 
treat?” 

Bobbie: “Yes, mummie. After tea we 
sang a hymn called, ‘We can sing, full 
though we be.’” 

Mother learned later that the hymn 
selected had been, “Weak and sinful 
though we be.”—Dublin Sunday Inde- 
pendent. 







A Sales Opportunity 


A large spring wheat mill, making 
exceptionally high grade flours, ang 
having an old and well establisheq 
trade in Virginia and the Carolinas 
desires to engage the services of a 
high grade salesman as representa- 
Only high 
grade, first rate men need apply. 4 


tive in that territory. 
very attractive proposition. In re. 
plying, give full information in frst 
Address 999, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


letter. 





FLOUR SALESMEN WANTE) 


Large Kansas milling concern has 
openings for volume producers in 


the following territories: 

Virginia and West Virginia 

Georgia 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 
Will pay salary and expenses nd 
bonus on volume. Do not reply 
unless you have clear record. All 


correspondence’ confidential. d- 
dress 1106, care Northwestern M ill- 
er, Kansas City, Mo. 





SALES MANAGER WANTED 


Southwestern mill of 1,000 bbls ca- 
pacity has opening for young nian 
as sales manager; must have ex- 
perience, clean record and fair 
trade acquaintance; good salary to 
start and exceptional opportunity 
for rapid advancement; give full 
particulars covering age, experience 
and names of all previous employ- 
ers in first letter. Address 1104, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





SOUTHEASTERN 
SALES MANAGER WANTED 


A 2,000-bbl interior Kansas mill 
contemplates establishing a south- 
eastern sales office at Atlanta and 
will do so if right man can be 
found. This job should command 
$5,000 a year and we will pay that 
if we find the man we are looking 
for. Give your whole story and all 
your references in first letter. Cor- 
respondence strictly confidential. 
Address 1105, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





Special Notices 








The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—FLOUR SALESMEN OR OTH- 
er specialty men to handle side line to 
cake bakers if permitted; old reliable 
house, well established line of six items, 
excellent opportunity; outline your terri- 
tory; reference required. Address “Spe- 
cialty Salesman,’’ care Northwestern Mill- 
er, 545 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


An old established Minnesota mill, 
known for the high qualjty of its 
product, is considering entering the 
Pittsburgh district for the first 
time, providing it can secure tle 
right kind of representation, either 
direct or through brokers. A very 
desirable connection and an unusu il 
opportunity. Address R. T. B., care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED —FLOUR AND FEED 
salesmen who can handle a very 
meritorious product as a side line 
for country dealers in Minnesota, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Missouri, Illinois. 
Address 1006, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


— 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED CHEMIST 10 
take charge of an Ohio mill laboratory: 
must understand grading of grain. 
dress 998, care Northwestern Miller, Min 
neapolis. 
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WANTED—PERMANENT POSITION AS 
head miller of @ mill 160 to 5600 bbis 
capacity: 26 years’ experience; 47 years 
old, temperate and reliable; understand 
laboratory methods of testing both wheat 
and flour; can also do ordinary millwright 
work, reflow and install machinery. Ad- 
dress 985, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 


neapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








=———_ 


A SPLENDID MILL IN CENTRAL 
Illinois, 200-bbl capacity; established 
trade; mill now in operation. Best 
location. Get in touch. Address 
997, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 
ava 


FOR SALE—ROLLER MILLS—5 DOUBLE 


| 

















stand. late style 9x36; 3 double stands 
late yle 9x30, collar oiling, ball and 
socket bearings, double stand Wolf roller 
mills, installed about 8 years, seen very 
little service; these rolls are located in 


the \ rthwest and will be sold reason- 

ably Wire or write the Standard Mill 

Supp! Co., 501 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas 
Io. 











MISCELLANEOUS 








Q ‘K SALE AT BOTTOM PRICES 


I proof elevator, 400,000 bus, in 
Cc igo switching district. Modern 
fed plant, Denver, Colo. 


S. T. Edwards & Co., 
0 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
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Wetsel & Wetsel, Inc. 
Brokers 
HARRISONBURG, VA. 


Solicit offers on Grains, Flour, Feed, 
Cotton Seed Meal, ete. 








Suffolk Feed & Supply Co. 
EASTPORT, LONG ISLAND 


Always in the market 
for Second Clear Flour 


Send Samples and Quote Prices 








LyLe W. HINgEs 


Certified Public Accountant 
TAX COUNSELOR 
Merchants Bank Bldg. ST.PAUL, MINN. 











Caps, Aprons, School Bags, Asbestos 
— tee Holders—75 Numbers 
ly 1g Write for Samples and 
KING ups F104 Prices 
ERTHALLITESSZ7 Advertiser's Manufacturing 
4 Co. Ripon, WIs. 
Largest in the World 


et 








WE PREDICT THAT 
SOUTHERN 
BAKING 


Shares will advance to $1000 each 
Circular 12 on request 
ALBERT G. OTGEN & CO., Inc. 
16 Exchange Place New York 


SANISACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 

















BONDS 


yielding from 4.05% to 6.50% are 
described in our January Bulletin. 


Ask for list NM. 


WELLS-DICKEY COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


MINNEAPOLIS 
















CENTRAL BAG & BURLAP CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers 


Office and Factory: 4513-4525 South Western Avenue Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


An educational and research 
organization founded by a 
majority of the nation’s 
producers of dry skim milk 








The Perfect Calf Food 
Includes 


Dry Skim Milk 





ARMERS and dairymen recog- 

nize the value of milk as na- 
ture’s best food for calves. Grain 
mixtures which include dry skim 
milk lessen feeding labor and re- 
duce digestive disturbances. 


No other feed can give so much 
needed nourishment as skim 
milk solids. No substitute can 
equal it. Dairymen are hearing 
these facts from the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture and state animal 
husbandry authorities. Inquiries 
about dry skim milk are reaching 
feed dealers. 


Be prepared to give your cus- 
tomers full information about 
dry skim milk. Write today for 
“Better Calves,” a bulletin out- 
lining feeding practice, tested and 
endorsed mixtures and full facts 
about this successful feed. Bul- 
letins with your imprint are avail- 
able. Ask for Bulletin 301A. 





AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE 


160 North LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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[BOE LEADING STEAMSHIP & TRANSPORTATION LINES’ 









Ocean freight 


service — 


For Every Shipment 


N the fleets of International 

Mercantile Marine there are 
ships to meet every individual 
need—fast transatlantic mail 
liners, the largest and fastest 
ships in the New York to Cali- 
fornia Service, specialized types 





102 Ships of freighters—102 ships that 
More Than a total over a million tons. 
Million Tons Skillful management that has 

55 Years’ resulted from 55 years of 
Experience freight handling assures the 
World-wide prompt forwarding of your 

in Scope shipments. 

Frequent The high standard of our 

Sailings freight service and the rating 

Meeting of our ships secure the lowest 

Individual insurance rates when you 

Needs 


Ship via IMM. 


Regular Services Between 


aed York New Orleans London Antwerp 
oston Galveston : 

Philadelphia Houston and Liverpoel Hamburg 
Baltimore Montreal Manchester Glasgow 
Hampton Roads Quebec Avonmouth Southampton 


One of our many offices is conveniently near you. 


Principal Offices : 
A.C. FETTEROLF, Vice President J. D. ROTH, W. F. T. M. 
1 Broadway, New York 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
T. O. MARTIN, N. W. F. T. M. E. J. McCONNELL, S.W.F.T.M. 
Metropolitan Life Bidg., 1100 Locust Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE LINES 


WHITE STAR LINE RED STAR LINE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 
LEYLAND LINE WHITE STAR CANADIAN SERVICE 
AMERICAN LINE PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 











U. S. Shipping Board 


Freight Services 


Specially equipped for handling shipments 
of flour and grain 


Mobile Oceanic Line 


Mobile, Pensacola and 


Gulfport 


to Liverpool, 


Manchester, London, 
Havre, Rotterdam, 
Hamburg and Bremen. 


For full details of cargo 
vessels and sailings write 


Waterman S. S. Corporation 
Mobile, Alabama 
Managing Operators 


Southern States and Texas 
Star Lines 


New Orleans, Houston and 
Galveston to Rotterdam, Am- 
sterdam, Havre, Antwerp, 
Bremen and Hamburg. 


For full listings of cargo 
vessels and sailings write 
Lykes Bros.—Ripley S. S. Co. 
Houston, Texas 
Managing Operators 


Yankee Line 


Baltimore, Hampton 
Roads, Philadelphia 
and Boston, to Ham- 
burg and Bremen. 


For details of 
vessels and sail- 
ings write 
Rogers and Webb 
110 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Managing Operators 


For complete list of world freight services 
and sailings write 


U.S. Shipping Board 


Traffic Dept. 


314 2nd Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Washington, D. C. 


437 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 









































For Rates and other information 
apply to: 

New York: Holland-America Line, 
21 State Street 

Chicago: Holland-America Line, 
Room 509, 111 West Jackson Blvd. 

San Francisco: Holland-America Line, 
120 Market Street. 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


Regular Sailings from NEW YORK with fast pas- 
senger steamers to Rotterdam via Plymouth, Eng 
land, and Boulogne Sur Mer, France. 

Also Regular Freight Service from Boston, Phila 
delphia, Baltimore, Newport News, Norfolk, Savan 
nah and New Orleans to Rotterdam, Amsterdam. 
Regular Service from NORTH PACIFIC COAST 
POINTS to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, London, Liver 
pool, Antwerp and Hamburg. 











26 Broadway, NEW YORK 


ROYAL MAIL 


NEW YORK to CHERBOURG—SOUTHAMPTON 
SERVICE BY FAMOUS “OQ” PASSENGER STEAMERS 


ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY 


117 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 


i 














NDINAVIAN 





ee freight and particulars appl 
At New York, to Funch, Edye & Oo., Inc. 
At t Philadelphia, to American Baltic Char 
ring & ipping Oo. , 621 Latayeste Bldg. 
as e Bald 7 to bert mse, » Inc, 
to A. comberé's 
at Rew’ Sricnne, to American Bal tic Ohar- 
Ay: 5 & Shipp ine. Go-.Hit “Hibernia Bank Bldg. 


for Bo fe Salle St. 


-AMERICAN [| 


REGULAR DIRECT SAILINGS FROM 


New York to Oslo, Copenhagen, and Baltic Ports 


Also from Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and New Orleans to Copenhagen 
and Baltic Ports 


Special attention given to prompt forwarding 
of Flour to All Scandinavian Ports. 


NE / 








— 





Patents and Trade-Marks 





WHITELEY & RUCKMAN, 726 First National-Soo Line Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Counselors and Solicitors in Patent and Trade- 
Mark Cases in the Courts and Patent Office. 
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CUYAMEL FRUIT COMPANY 
Steamship Service 
Direct weekly service New Orleans to Vera Cruz, Frontera 
and Tampico, Mexico; Cienfuegos, Cuba; Bluefields, Nic., 


and Puerto Cortes, Honduras. 
Through bills of lading issued to all ports of call from interior points. 


F tes, bookings, etc., apply to 
or ra en ee CUYAMEL FRUIT CO. 


M. HARTMAN, G. W. A., . 
53 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. Masonic Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 








F. V. CAESAR 


Traffic Counselor 
Transit Accounts a Specialty 


420 Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 








St. Louis “%4 South 


Between St. Paul, Minneapolis and 





St. Louis only one night, 





Hot Springs, Jacksonville, New 
Orleans, Ft. Worth, Dallas and 
Houston only two nights. 

You Will Appreciate the Popular Route 


“THe Nort Srar Limitep” 


via The 
Minneapolis & St. Louis R.R. 


40 Years of Service. 
standard ty 


Northbound Daily Southbound Daily 
Ly.St. Louis ...2.00pm Lv.St. Paul... .6.05 pm 
Ar.Minneapolis8.20am Lv.Min 6.50 


. pm 
Ar.St.Paul....9.00am_ Ar.St -- 2.20pm Drawer 1. Commerce Station 


FLOUR ANALYSES 


Practical, reliable reports that show 
you the exact characteristics of flours and com 
averages. Know all the qualities of your flours. 
You can’t afford to be without the HOW. 
 omponr ng are always unbiased and easily understood. Write 


si ‘or price list of tests. Consultation on mill, bakery and re- 
and Wabash Railway la problems, laboratory control methods, etc. 7 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 


rison with 


TESTS. HOWARD 





) To Destroy Mill Insects 


INCORPORATED 
511 Fifth Ave. 


A ll i tl tl 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





Fumigators Supply Company ( 
New York, N. Y. 





Steel Sleepers, Diner, Chair Cars 
City Ticket Offices 





Minneapolis, aa > Ave., Nicollet 
ote: 
Mipa’s TRADE Mark & 


PaTENT BuREAU 


537 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


Trade Marks, Copyrightsand Patents 


St. Paul, 21 East Fifth Street (Opp. Court 
House), or Union Stations Both Cities 


Fast Freight Service 
For further information, address 
|. R. SHANNON J. A. LUCEY 
‘ | Pass. Agent Traffic Manager 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














FUMIGATION 
with LIQUID HCN has every advantage 
Fumigators Engineering Co., Inc. 


Licensee for the Application of 
Liquid Hydrocyanic Acid Gas (HON) 


210% Plymouth Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS anod AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 
OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS, KANSAS CITY, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, DALLAS AND 
FORTY-TWO OTHER CITIES 



































NEW RICHMOND ROLLER MILLS Co. 


NEW RICHMOND, WISCONSIN 
MOSHER’S BEST, Spring Wheat Patent—NOKOMIS, White Rye Flour—Scratch Feeds 


WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


| aa PERFORMANCE AND SATISFACTION 
Distinctive QuALITY AND FLavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 


“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOU R” 








Dependable: Spring: Wheat: Flour 


From the Northwest’s Finest Wheat—Superior Strength 
and Flavor—Always Uniform 


“GOLD KEY” 
Wisconsin Milling Company 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 





Cable Address: “POWERFUL” 
Codes: Millers’ and Riverside 





WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


ESTABLISHED 1849 


Oldest and Largest Millers in the State producing all grades 
that can be made from Rye or its blends with wheat 


Frank H. Buiopcett, INcorporaTeD, JANESVILLE, Wis. 
Successors to Blodgett-Holmes Co., Blodgett Milling Co. and Ford Milling Co, 














Cream of Wheat Flour 


always uniform; always the best at a 
fair price. We want some live buyers 
who are willing to pay for quality. 


John H. Ebeling Milling Co. 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 





WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


RYE MEAL—ALL Granu.ations 
In the heart of the Rye producing sections of Wisconsin 


WEYAUWEGA MILLING CoO. 
WEYAUWEGA, WISCONSIN 














PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAOA, WIS. 


Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour 
HIGHEST QUALITY 
Let Us Send You Samples 


REITMANN-DAVIS MILL CO. 
GALESVILLE, WIS. 











Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour 
Samples and quotations 
sent on request 


THE PAGEL MILLING COMPANY 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


Riverside Code 


Five Letter Revision 
Issued in 1923 











EE 





We make a 


Flour Mill Appraisers Ws.=**°2 Coats & Burchard Co. 


Appraising Mills and Elevators. Address: 844 Rush St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Per Copy, $12.50 


H. P. Schmidt Milling Co. Discount for Quantities 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Millers of Hard Spring Wheat and 
Buckwheat Flours 


Correspondence desired with reliable buyers 


For sale by all its branches and by 


The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 

















— 
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(REPRESENTATIVE GRAIN DEALERS N@X¥ 























OORRESPONDENTS OF 
Ames-Barnes Co., New York 
Hallet Carey Swart, Ltd., Winnipeg 
Barnes-Irwin Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., Baltimore 
Smyth-Barnes & Co., Ltd., London, Eng. 





Barnes-Ames Company 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


DULUTH and NEW YORK 














CAR GILL - Handlers of Grain 





EQUITY CO-OPERATIVE 
EXCHANGE 
TERMINAL ELEVATOR SERVICE 
Mill Requirements Solicited 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 





























MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE BUFFALO 
DULUTH GREEN BAY NEW YORK 
- 
| Hallet & Carey Co. 
Marshall, Minn. Sioux Falls, S. D. Grand Forks, N. D. Futures . Receivers . Shippers Fal & > 
Fairmont, Minn. Aberdeen, S. D. Minot, N. D. MILLING WHEAT Wichita Terminal Elevator Co. 
: : Capacity 2,000,000 Bushels 
Minneapolis WICHITA, KANSAS 
: AB Al TL ‘ Established 1877 Martin & Knowlton Grain Co. 
SHEFFIELD ELEVATOR COMPANY habbthabe Shits, Gietts Go, Peace 
sii Soft and Hard Winter MILLING GRAINS 
Shippers of Choice Milling Wheat MILLING WHEAT Wheat, Corn, Oats, Kafir and Milo 
Elevator K Capacity, 1,700,000 Bushels 900-910 Flour Ex. Bidg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ST. LOUIS, MO. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
A. lL, GOKTZMANN, President Grorase A. AyYLswortn, Vice Pres. 


The Goetzmann-A ylswoitk Srain Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Milling Wheat Service in charge of George A. Aylsworth 














The quality of your wheat M O N A R % H 


is the foundation of your 
flour. Have Elevator Company 


RIHELDAFFER $12 Chamber of Commerce 


The Wheat Expert Operating the Monarch and 


‘lect y vheat for you. Republic Terminal Eleva- 
Sn er Sn ae tors at Minneapolis, Minn. 
THE TENNEY COMPANY Country Elevators in Minnesota 


Merchandising Department and the Dakotas. 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH Selected Milling Wheat a Specialty 




















sprinc—MILLING WHEAT —winrer 


Grain Any Grade, Weight or Protein Content = ywinweapouis 


oo McCABE BROS. CO. = DULvts 











Southwest 
Whe at Our standard grades 


are adapted to millers’ 
needs and assure uni- 
form milling wheat the 
year through. 


Elevator Facilities Now Being Doubled 


UHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


CHICAGO - KANSAS CITY 
1,800,000 Bushels Storage Capacity 
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- AMERICA’S CHINEST TERMINAL &LEVATOR 





Hard Winter Wheat OF AXY TYPE. of any 


protein, can be supplied 
efficiently and economically by this company. The resources of our 
two great elevators are available to millers near or far. 


Operating Santa Fe Elevator “A”—6,000,000 Bushels Fire Proof Storage 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 









































GENERAL COMMISSION COMPANY 1 ; 
MILL FEEDS Members Kansas City Board of Trade Rosenbaum Grain Corporation 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI Grain Merchants — Exporters — Importers 
0. L. FONTAINE, JR., Pres. Capital $50,000.00 Cash and Futures CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Private Wires 
rl Sty 
KANSAS pirect from Kansas | | ety ROSENBAUM BROTHERS 
WHEAT #*° MARSHALL HALL AUN 
JOHN HAYES GRAIN CORPORATION tap ncn 
for & 206 Merchants Exchange s Receivers and Shippers. Milling Wheat, Selected Corn and Oats 
GRAIN CO. * s 
MILLS WICHITA, KANSAS “ae, St. Louis, Mo. of ov Futures Orders Solicited E\evators: Chicago, Toledo, O.,Winona, Minn. Consignments Solicited 














SIMONDS SHIELDS LONSDALE GAIN 














te 








SCKANSAS CITY MISSOUBII: 


STRONG MILLING WHEAT 
Choice high protein wheats to tone up your 
milling mixture. Of course, ordinary 
wheats when you want them. 








Two great elevators to meet your requirements. 





CHARLES W LONSDALE, Presivent 
FRED C. VINCENT, Vice-PrEsiDent 
E.F.EMMONS,Manacer MitunG Dest 
FE J.CUNNINGHAM 


MANAGE a DEPT.,NEW YORK 
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48-lb Recleaned Poultry Barley 


Sample No. 1 Recleaned Barley, Mixed 
Feed, Oats, containing 40 per cent 


Barley 


FROEDTERT GRAIN & MALTING CO. 


602-604 Corn Exchange 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


203 Chamber of Commerce 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS PLANT 


WIRE US FOR PRICES ON 


Our Standard 48-49-lb Malting Barley 


No. 2 Red Durum Wheat 


45-lb, or better, Flax 
Screenings 
30-lb No. 2 Mixed Feed 


Oats 


Elevator Capacity, 
3,000,000 Bushels 








A wueat SUPPLY 


of the finest type is 
made available for the 
mills close to the wheat- 
fields, or for those a 
thousand miles away 
by the service of this 
company. We have 
the experience and fa- 
cilities for filling every 
requirement of millers. 


Wyandotte Elevator Co. 


OSCAR T. COOK, MANAGER 
Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels 


ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


GRAIN DEALERS 


Futures Orders Winnipeg, Liverpool and Consignments 
Solicited United States Markets Solicited 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO 








Scott, Burrows & Christie 


208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Stocks - Grain -(otton - Provisions 


MEMBERS—New York Stock Exchange, Chicago Stock Exchange, Chicago Board of Trade 
. 








SOUTHWESTERN WHEAT 


Have it Bought Right by 
MILLING WHEAT SPECIALISTS 


LOGAN BROS. GRAIN CO., Kansas Crry, Mo. 








KANSAS CITY, MO. 











THE NEW YORK PRODUCE 
| EXCHANGE 


Offers those interested in trading in Domestic or Bonded 
wheat its carefully constructed business machinery and 
the protection assured by its sixty years of trade prestige. 
A book of rules will be sent on request. 

Address: W. C. ROSSMAN, Secretary. 


E. L. LUIBEL 
Consignments and 
Sales to Arrive 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Superlatively 
Fine Milling 
W heat 








W.J. EDWARDS GRAIN CO. 


Grain Commission Receivers and Shippers 
COUNTRY RUN TRACK GRAIN 
Our Specialty 


504 Merchants’ Exchange, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


We give good service to 
all millers but like espe- 
cially toserve those who 
require especial quality 











selections. 
Dependable Service for 
i Particular Millers nalts ai cae 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co. Future Orders Solicited Your wheat 
1,250,000 Bushels Storage JAS. S. TEMPLETON’S SONS 
KANSAS CITY 140 W. Van Buren St. CHICAGO, ILL. 




















RIVERSIDE CODE | ?ivs terran Ber gyr sins SnD I 8 


For sale by all its Branches and The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 
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ALL GRADES OF MILLFEED 





ma RED DOG «10 


BLAISDELL MILLING CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Get Acquainted With Our “Suppen Sutpment Mrxep Car Service” 


Shipping Capacity, Forty Mixed Cars Daily 


FLOUR MIDDS—RED DOG 


Straight or Mixed Cars 


NORTHWESTERN FEED CO. 


JOHN E. GERAGHTY, President 
MAURICE J, BEAUBAIRE, Secretary 


MINNEAPOLIS 








When in the 
market for 


MILLFEED 


Write or wire RELIANCE FEED CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


PURE DRIED BUTTERMILK [iiiaticnr™ 


FEED SYSTEM ENGINEERS 
FEED FORMULAS—FEED EQUIPMENT—FEED PLANT INSPECTION 


110 So. Dearborn St. 


S.T. EDWARDS & CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








EXPORTERS OF FLOURS AND MILLFEEDS 


H. WEHMANN & CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 























MILLFEEDS {2 


THE BERTLEY CoO. 





W: are always in the market for 
hard and soft wheat flours. 


Habel, Armbruster& LarsenCo. 


600-606 W. Austin Ave. OHIOCAGO, ILL. 


H.W. KLEINSTEUBER 
Setting It’s the Wheat?’ riours 


Sappurre—Jupitua—Go utp Cross 


609 25th Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











4c W.S. JOHNSON & CO. 
SUCCESSORS TO V. THOMPSON CO. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





We are 
buyers of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


Suite 400-402 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 




















827 South La Salle Street 
Ss EP Suite 544, The Webster Bldg. 
\0 § F. M. RosEKRANS, Mgr. CHICAGO 
§ 100 LBS. NET 
SS 4 
. E LLYHourta. | 
omen Merchandisers” 
4 
AMERICAN Fore BLDG. 
844 Rush Sti CHICAGO 
~ 4 ket. All grades of 
OWE honey PU ted Always in the market. grades 
wiesta # 
Cae eae a by FLOUR - Wheat - Rye - Corn 
AOC} EHO j JOHN W. ECKHART & CO. 
beredients- tow Grade Wheat Bran wi Established for 40 Years 
Pn cet ng tt - Export. 312N. Carpenter St. CHICAGO 


THE KONRAD SCHREIER co. 
EBOYGAN, WI 
Manutac re of 
“BRAWN” Whole Wheat Flour 
“BRAWNITE” Bread Improver 
National Sales Office, 1427 Lytton Bldg. 
14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


PH. ORTH CO. 
FLOUR anv BAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
198-201 FLORIDA STREET 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














SEND SAMPLES 


and Quotations of 


FLOUR 


L. F. Carpenter Co. 


225-230 Temple Court 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


105 Hudson St., NEW YORK 


PETERSEN Bros. & Co. 
Buyers of all kinds of FLOUR 
Send Samples Quote Prices 


Merchants Loan & Trust Co. Bldg. 
112 W. Adams Street CHICAGO 





QUALITY FLOUR 


C. W. DILWORTH 


Room 427 America Fore Bldg. 
844 Rush St. Chicago 


Chicago and Vicinity 


Buyers and Shippers 


of all grades of 
MILLFEEDS and SCREENINGS 


DONAHUE-STRATTON CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

















There are a few good mills who want the 
Proper Representation in Chicago 
as to the sales of their flour. We want to 
get in touch with such. 

Send your samples and values. 


P. P. Croarkin & Son 


105 W. Monroe St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Low Grades an Second Clears 


Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. Union Ave., Chicago, Til. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY’ 











La Budde Feed & GrainCo. 


Buyers and Jobbers of 


Grain, Feed and Hay 


505-506 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














Screenings and 
Mill Oats sc**"* 


CHAMBERS-MACKAY CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Specialists in 
FLOUR ANALYSIS 


Siebel Institute of Technology 
966 Montana St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB., and Chicago, Ill. 








Millfeed Specialists 
BEN H. WILLIAMSON & CO. 
Consignments Solicited 


FLOUR GRAIN ALFALFA MEAL 
and MIxED FrEp Supplies 


Dependable Brokers MEMPHIS, TENN. 








H. J. Guernsey, Flour and Semolinas, Chicago 
827 South La Salle Street 








ERNEST G. DAHL 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 
Flour and Cereal Products 


605 No. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 


B. N. LATHROP 
MILLERS’ AGENT 
Dependable service to Jobbers 
and Bakers 


130 No. Wells St. CHICAGO 


TELILI IIIT 











WM. COWAN & CO. 
Hard and Soft Wheat 
FLOURS 


29 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO 











Chapin Buys Bran 
Always in the Market 
CHAPIN & CO. 


Manufacturers of Dairy Feeds 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





JIILILILII LILI iiiiirryyiiririiiy 








BAKERS SUPPLIES 





J. E. NUBER 


Manager San Juan, 
Porto Rico, Office 


NEW ORLEANS 


HAMBUR 


Cable Address: “WATERMAN” 


BAKERS MACHINERY 





Special European Representative 
Schavenburgerstr. No. 15 
Hamburg, Germany 


SILILILILILILI LiL iti ti iiiiiiiiiiit 








TILILILILILILII IIIT Iii i iii iii iii iii iti iii iii iiiiiiii 
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KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 











Morrow & Company Established 





EXPORT SPECIALISTS 


Soft Winter Export Patent Flour - 
Corn Products - Semolina - Linseed Cake 


Rolled Oats and Oatmeal 


Produce Ex. - NEW YORK, N.Y., U.S. A. 
Cable Address: ‘*MorROWLAW,”’ New York 














JOHN O. WADE 


FLOUR 


High Quality 
Prompt Service, Fair Prices 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








| FLOUR BROKER”) 


JAMES HAFFENBERG 


Member N. Y. Produce Exchange 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


Bs, 
i, 











FLOUR 

SEMOLINA 

MILLFEEDS 
CORN PRODUCTS 








Z Reynier Van Evera 
Company 
DIRECT TRADE REPRESENTATIVES 


Room 101, 364 So. Anderson St. 





ROWED. LQ 


= 


New York, N. Y. 


51 East 42nd Street 
J. A. Lenhardt, Mgr. 


The Halboth-Coans Co. 


FiLour Mitt AGENTS 
Propuce NEW 


ExcHancEe YORK 











BERGSTROM, STOEVE & Co. 
(Incorporated) NEW YORK CITY 


Buyers of Grain and Feed for 
Deutsche Futtermittelgesellschaft 
HAMBURG, GERMANY 








Kansas City, Mo. 
Victor Building 


Los Angeles, California 


T. R. Botts, Mgr. e 











L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








AREESE Co. 
Specializing in 


RYE FLOUR 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





B. F. Schwartz & C 


Incorporated 
MILL FEEOS 














S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





WHITE & COMPANY 


117 Commerce St. BALTIMORE 
Flour 
HARRY E.WHITECO. 


303 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


Emrit Trading Corporation 
Member New York Produce Exchange 
Epw. M. RAPHEL, PRESIDENT 
FLOUR for 23-25 Beaver Street 
EXPORT NEW YORK 
Cable Address: ‘“EmRITO” 

















American Flour Corporation 


Produce Exchange 


NEW YORK 


Cable Address: 'AMFLOURCO” 





HENRY KOPER & CO. 


FLOUR 
DISTRIBUTORS 


11 Broadway NEW YORK 


pOMEsTIc—-F LOU R— export 


J. J. MCMAHON 


Telephone 23-25 Beaver St. 


Hanover 3439 NEW YORK, N. Y. 











COWING & ROBERTS 


Established . WinterWh 
— ox } lour nter eat 


Flours 

Correspondence and a specialty 
samples solicited 

416 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


-FLOUR 











DAVID COLEMAN, Inc. 
Always open for 
Good Mill Accounts 


Produce Ex. New Yorx 


We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
342 Madison Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





ALBERT F. JANSS 
Spring FLOUR Kansas 


B-18 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Exceptional Facilities 
W. P. Tanner-Gross Company, Inc. 


Domestic Export 


Flour and Cereal Products 
/ 25 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 








FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


PHILETUS SMITH 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





WILLIAM ROGERS 
FLOUR 


Send Samples and Quotations 
212 E. Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








RAYMOND F. KILTHAU 


Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 


FLOUR ann CEREALS 


J.L. CISNEROS 
FLOUR 


DOMESTIO EXPORT 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











W. T. HARDING, Inc. 
Domestic FLOUR Export 


F-18 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





Member Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 
General Flour Company 
FLOUR in General 


1215 American Bldg. Baltimore, Maryland 
LEWIS BLAUSTEIN 
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Daily Capacity, 30,000 Barrels 
Spring Patents Semolina 
Spring Clear Canadian Flour Durum Flour 
Kansas Patent Milled in Bond Rye Flour 


Kansas Clear Soft Winter Flour 


STATES FLOUR MILLS Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 
Mills at 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN : 
KANSAS CrTy, Mo. Cable Address: 


BUFFALO, N. Y. “States,” Philadelphia 


TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Pierce Building, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 


J.T. McINTOSH 


Mill Representative 
Flour and Feed Broker 
603 Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 











FLOUR—FEED 


DREYER COMMISSION CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SERVICE FIRST 


HARRY B. APPLE 


FLOUR—BROKER—FEED 


Special Attention and Service given the 
Bakery Trade 
Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 








KING BROTHERS & COMPANY 


503 Bourse—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


We handle We are also distributors of Dried 
“Every Good Buttermilk for feed trade—and 
Feed.”’ Skim Milk for feed and baking trade. 


(Successors to M. F. BARINGER) 


Since 1899 


IRNHEL 


FLOUR CO. 


EXCLUSIVE JOBBERS OF FLOUR 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





The Recksteiner Company 
Flour and Feed 


Brokers 
411-12 Commerce Bldg., COLUMBUS, 0. 














FLOURandOFFALS James J. RODGERS 


WE HAVE BUYERS for YOUR OUTPUT of Successor to Richardson Bros. 


Wheat, Barley, Rye, Corn Broker 


Forward Samples and Quotations Tue Bourse, Puriaperputa, Pa. 


VICTOR ZIMMERMAN 
CAHOKIA FLOUR CoO. 
Jobbers of Spring, Hard and Soft Wheat 


our 
Also Distributors of Rye Flour 
217 Cass Ave, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








J. C. Consodine Company 


Millers’ Agents 


1503 Merchants Bank Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SUPERIOR SERVICE 

















SAMUEL BELL & SONS 


Wholesale Flour and Feed Merchants 


Fourth and Market Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Send Samples and Lowest Quotations 
of All Grades. a 
Established 1857 





Hunter-Robinson Milling 


& Grain Co. . of KF E E D 


Gen. Offices: Merchants Ex., St. Louis, Mo. 
Branch Offices: Philadelphia, 472 Bourse 
Bldg. ; Cleveland, 505 Swetland Bldg. 


Hard and Soft 
Winter Wheat 


I invite correspondence 
with a few bakers and 
jobbers who will appre- 
ciate specialized broker- 
age representation. 


L. R. JEWELL, Kansas City, Mo. 


201 Postal Building 

















au Grades MILLE EED 


Send samples and quote prices Philadelphia Rate 


Cc. V. ADAMS 


Established 1916 Lancaster, Pa. 


A. LAIRD GOODMAN 
Flour and Feed 


914 Marquette Building 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


DON C. GRAHAM 


FLOUR 
KANSAS CITY 

















J.V.& A.W. GODFREY 
Quality Flours 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FJLOUR pomestic 


667 and 669 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. oh) Onamsties of Gomtnenes BOSTON 


FEED a 
crain BROKER 
HARRY J. HANNON 


319 Chamber of Commerce, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Domestic MiLuinG Co. 
A. W. Wirt, Proprietor 
SPECIALIZING IN 


MILLFEEDS 


KANSAS CITY - MO. 























Buyers of 


FEED 


of all kinds 


Flour Brokers 


Spring, Winter and Kansas 


Bourse Building BOSTON, MASS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





131 State STREET 


Walter E. Fuller Flour Co. 


John F. Morrissey & Co. 
Frour— BROKERAGE—F rep 


Mail Samples 
308 Merchants Exchange, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





FLOUR: FEEDS 


O. M. QUESENBERRY 
Broker and Distributor 
HINTON, WEST VA. 




















BREY & SHARPLESS Dawson-Davis Co., Inc. 


BOSTON 
FLOUR DAWSON & SEAVER 
GRAIN FEED NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA, PA Odd Lots of Flour Solicited From Millers 


The Bourse 


Flour Broker for 
NASHVILLE MARKET 


J. W. Colvert & Co. 
Nashville: Trust’ Building, Nashville, Tenn. 





A RELIABLE 
MEDIUM 


Ww" SIMPSON 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
New YORK oMaND> N y 




















F. W. WISE & CO. 


Millers’ Agents 


Flour and Feed 


All Your Needs in Grain or Feeds 


Sunset Feed & GrainCo., Inc. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








F. O. JONES 
Mill Representative 
FLOUR anp FEED 


401 East Fifth Street 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 











of impressive 
BUREAU OF ENGRA alt ne. 


MINNEAPOLIS 








508B Grain & Flour Exchange BOSTON 











NEWSOME FEED& GRAIN CO. 


316 Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS 15th St. So. Side, PITTSBURGH 


We want Standard Middlings, Flour 
Middlings, Rye Middlings and 
Red Dog Wire your offers 














HARRY HARPER & COMPANY 


INCOME TAX SPECIALISTS 


MEMBERS OF AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


McKNIGHT BLDG. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


11 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 


PIONEER BLDG 
ST. PAUL 


MUNSEY BLDG. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


REFER TO THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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A. GARNHAM & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 6 Nave Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
62 Crutched Friars 
LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ‘"Fiaxy,’’ London 





Cable Address: “Dorrgacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Old Trinity House, Water Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 
Want Second Patents and First Bakers 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
LONDON 


Cable Address: ““Coventry,’’ London 


PAYNE & ROUTH 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
: - IMPORTERS 


73 Bishopsgate LONDON, E. C. 2 


Cable Address: ““Paytine,’’ London 


C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS, E, FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
43-45 Gt. Tower Street, E. C. 3 





And at Old Corn Exchange, Granary Stand No. 7 
Cable Address: ‘‘Frastanco,’’ London 


RAYMOND & REID 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 
The Baltic, St. Mary Axe LONDON 


Cable Address: ““Ecuarr,’’ London 





Established 1885 


HASLAM & SON, LIMITED 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
40 Trinity Square 
Stand 46, Old Corn Exchange 
LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ‘'Utmus,”’ London 





JOSEPH WILES & SON 


IMPORTERS OF "GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


M. STANNARD 

















F. T. CoLLins 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, Fenchurch Street 





ies pend 


LYNDSELL & KENNEDY 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Wall Stand No. 49, Old Corn Exchange 
Office: 59 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ““LynpsEuu,"’ London 





Telegraphic Address Cable Address 
“ToomiToomM” “ToomIToom” 


RAYMOND-HADLEY- 
TOOMEY CO. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, FEED AND 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
8 Water Lane LONDON, E. C. 








Corn Exchange Chambers 


Established 1836 


EDWARD RATHBONE & SON 


FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 





74 Great Tower Street LONDON, ENG. 
Also at 66 New Corn Exchange and 
25-26 Old Corn Exchange 


Cable Address: 


“Breaproort,” London 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


Offices: 50 Mark Lane, E. C, 3 
LONDON | 
” London 


Cable Address: “ALKERS, 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. 
GRAIN AND FLOUR FACTORS AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS 


Always ready to make full advances against 
consignments 


Orrices: THE Batic, St. MARY AXE 
LONDON, E. C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘'Harris,’’ London 


GREEN & GOWLETT 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
CORN PRODUCTS AND 
ALL FEEDINGSTUFFS 


48 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 





T. S. MEDILL & SONS, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


ROSS T. SMYTH & CO., LTD. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON, 
HULL AND GLASGOW 


DEMPSTER, PETERSON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


28 Royal Exchange Square 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “BELLINO,”’ Glasgow 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 


Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 


For sale at all its branches and by 


Tur NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Mwy., U. 8. A 


ANDREW Law WIituiaM R. Law 


CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “CamELLIA,”’ Glasgow 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED AND COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 

41-42 Britannia Buildings 
46 Fenwick Street LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: ‘“FENNELL,”’ Liverpool 


WM. McKERROW & CO. 
LIVERPOOL 


Importers of Low-Grade Flour, 
Millers’ Offal and all 
Feedingstuffs 


SHAW, POLLOCK & CO., LTD. 
IM PORTERS 


BELFAST AND DUBLIN 


Cable: ‘‘PoLtLock,”’ Belfast 


PILLsBURY,’’ Dublin 





| 


BRUCE & WILSON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


25 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘CaLypso”’ 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,”’ Glasgow 
JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Code: 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT” 





JAMES ALLEN & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, May Street 


BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 


WM. HAMILTON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


WILSON & DUNLOP 
FLOUR IMPORTERS AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
LEITH and GLASGOW 
Also at Aberdeen 


Cable Address: 
“FLOUR,” 


Correspondence solicited 
Leith Advances on consignments 





ARCHIBALD HAMILTON & SONS 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 
OATMEAL 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 





FLOUR 


LONDON, E. C. 


59 Mark Lane 


Established 1871 


WINTER BROS. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


79 Mark Lane, LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: “WINTER,” London 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST | 





BYRNE, MAHONY & CO. 


Cable Address: 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON DUBLIN 
ABERDEEN AND BELFAST 


“Byrne,” Dublin 


LTD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


GLASGOW 


““WAVERLEY”’ 


Corn Exchange Chambers 
Cable Address: 





London House, Crutched Friars, E. C, 5 Telli s 
— Clock Stand, Old Corn Exchange Seething Lane LONDON, E.C.3 A Sn eee eatin GLASGOW LEITH 
LONDON a , es ” 
Cable Address: ““MIDpLINGs,”’ London Cable Address: ‘“MEepILL,’’ London Cable Address: “CORNSTALK,” Glasgow Cable Address: “Rosin,” Glasgow 
A. VAUGHAN THOMAS PILLMAN & PHILLIPS WILLIAM MORRISON & SON.) | WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
93 Hope St.,. GLASGOW 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
12 Virginia St.,. ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxtuip,”’ Dundee 





Established 1874 
S. & A. _ RUNCIE 


IMPORTERS OF "AMERICAN FLOUR 


GLASGOW 
RUNCIE” 


67 Hope Street 
Cable Address: " 


M. KOSMACK & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Also at Belfast and Dublin 
Cable Address: ‘“KosMACK,’’ Glasgow 





A. G. BUTTIFANT 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Office: 47 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: 'ButTirant,”’ London 


Codes: Bentley's Phrase 
Riverside, 1901 edition 








KOSMACK, STEWART & CO. 


Cable Address: “ 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


8 Corporation Street, BELFAST 





FREDKOS,”’ Belfast 


James Cochrane James McD. Black 


COCHRANE & BLACK 


FLOUR AND CEREAL IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 
And at Leith, Dundee and Aberdeen 





Established 1885 Cable Address: ‘‘Roma"’ 


RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1 
Per Copy - $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, 
Minn., U. 8. A. 


——y 


REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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GLASGOW—45 HOPE STREET 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 


LONDON-—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. C. 


Also at BRistoL, SourHAMPTON, HvuLL, BeLFast, DUBLIN and CoRK 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, LTD. 
FLOUR, OATMEAL AND CEREALS 


45 Hope Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Offices also at DuBLIN, LEITH and BELFAST 


LIVERPOOL 


Cable Address: ‘DELIGHT,’ Glasgow 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 





Also at: 27 Charlotte Street, Leith 


Cable Address: “Grarns,”’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


Mathieu Luchsinger J.P. Meurs 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL KINDS, ROLLED OaTs, SEMOLINA AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Special facilities for making sales to Germany, Danzig and Czecho-Slovakia 


Bankers: Nederlandsch Indische Escompto Maatschappij Cable Address: “MaTLucn”’ 


N. V. Handelmaatschappij v/h GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 





Cable Address: ‘“‘BisGrip,’’ Amsterdam 
All codes used 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 
Sole Agents of Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis 


AMSTERDAM 


TRADING COMPANY STOLP & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
Cable Address: , CuO" AMSTERDAM 


Importers of all kinds of Feedingstuffs. Exporters of Beans, etc. 
Prominent Exporters of American Wheat Flours to Germany and Czecho-Slovakia 
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“ARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW 


SCHOFFER & CO. 
Established 1855 FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM 


Invite correspondence with reliable mills in 
Canada, Nebraska, Oklahoma and Texas for 
uniform High Grade Hard Wheat Flour 


Cable Address: “‘Scua@rrer,"’ Rotterdam 


— 


| 


iope Street 


F. business much preferred. 
e Address: ““GLENCAIRN,"’ Glasgow 


HATENBOER & VERHOEFF 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, ROLLED OATS AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Postbox 122, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: ““SrRENE”’ 
References: Incasso Bank, Rotterdam; Guarar’y Trust Co., New York 





‘OBERT CARSON & CO. J. TAS EZN 
LTD. Established 1868 AMSTERDAM 
7 — IMPORTER OF FLOUR AND 
FLOUS IMPORTERS FEEDINGSTUFFS OF ALL KINDS 
Desires offers on large quantities of first and 
second clears from American and 
Canadian mills 
Cable Address: ‘'TassIANo” 


— 


Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoMaA,"’ Glasgow 


N. V. BORGHART’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: 
“Boremi,’’ Rotterdam 





L. VAN DER HEYM 
AGENT 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Flour, Semolina, Rolled Oats, Rice, 
Feedingstuffs, etc. 
Correspondence invited 
Cable Address: ““VANDERHEYM,”’ Rotterdam 


N. V. ‘‘VEEMESTA”’ 


OILCAKE, BRAN, BREWERS’ GRAINS, BEET PULP, MEAT MEAL, SULPHATE OF 
AMMONIA, NITRATE OF SODA AND ALL OTHER KINDS OF 
FEEDINGSTUFFS AND FERTILIZERS 


Cable Address: ‘“VEEMESTA”’ ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


HOLLAND FOOD CORPORATION 
100 Hudson Street, NEW YORK 
Importers and Exporters FLOUR, SEMOLINA, ROLLED OATS and OTHER CEREALS 


New York, U.S.A 


" Amsterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: ‘"Horoop”’ ; 


Cable Address: *‘HoroopcorpP” 


Agencies in Belgium, France, Greece and Norway 





























NIEVAK 


Dutch Buying and Selling Agency for the 
Dutch Wholesale Dealers’ Association 
Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
Industrie en Handelmaatschappij 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Biggest buyer for central Europe on own account 

SEMOLINA (wheat and corn) Guaranteed payment of documents 
CORN FLOUR and RICE References: Twentsche Bank, Rotterdam 
Singel 72, Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
AMSTERDAM Cable Address: ‘‘LocomoTion,”’ Rotterdam 


Cable Address: 
NIEVAK” 


KARL GAL & CO. 
PRAGUE XII—Manesova 19. 
SOLICIT AGENCIES OF FIRST-CLASS 


FLOUR MiLLS AND GRAIN 
EXPORTERS 


HANDELSVEREENIGING 
LE GUE & BOLLE 
FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 

ROTTERDAM 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Legué,’”’ Rotterdam Cable Address: “GALCO,” Prague 


N. V. HANDELMAATSCHAPPY voorheen 
(Trading Company late) 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


MILLERS’ AGENTS anp FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM 


Large Trade in Germany, 
Cable Address: ''HESLENFELD,"’ Amsterdam 


Czecho-Slovakia and Austria 





OSIECK & COMPANY 
(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM -ROTTERDAM 
Extensive trade in Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Austria 
SPECIALLY REPRESENTED AT HAMBURG 


Sole Agents for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
for Holland, Belgium and Rhine territory 


Cable Address: 
“Osieck,’’ Amsterdam 





THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 
Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 
For sale at all its branches and by 


| THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS 
| Minn., U.S. A. 


P. MEURS PZ. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘“MEURSMEEL” 
Codes: Riverside 1901, A B C 5th Edition 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


Head Office: AMSTERDAM Established May Ist, 1874 Branch Office: ROTTERDAM 


For Holland and Central Europe. Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, SEMOLINA and All 
Other Grain Products, LINSEED CAKES, OILS, FATS, PURE LARD 
Exporters of BEANS, PEAS, SEED, LINSEED OIL 


Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank, Amsterdam 





LEDEBOER & VAN WALBEEK 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: “INTEREST,” Rotterdam 


N. V.: M. WITSENBURG JR., Agentuur & Commissiehandel 


IMPORTERS AND BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF CEREALS 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, cable address: ‘“‘WirsuRG” 
NEW YORK, U.S. A.., cable address: ‘‘WiTBURG”’ 


Established 1868 


Reference: Twentsche Bank, 
Amsterdam 





Established 1876 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR AGENT 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Wheat and Rye Flour, Rolled Oats, Buckwheat 


Flour and Groats, Semolinas, Corn Flour Cable Address: ““FELIXHEN”’ 





COOPERATIEVE GROOTHANDELSVEREENIGING 
(Co-operative Wholesale Society) 
“DE sumemeaen ROTTERDAM 


The above is a buying organization for about 300 co-operative bakeries in Holland 
and desires to enter into direct business relations with first class American and 
Canadian mills. We purchase for our own account and have our own brands. 


Best American References Cable Address: ''HaNDELSKAMER” 








M. JocCHEMS AZOON JACQUES LUCHSINGER 


N. V. Continental Millers’ Agency 
JOCHEMS & LUCHSINGER 
MILLERS’ AGENTS 


Cable Address: ‘‘ELFINE,’’ Amsterdam 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


AMSTERDAM 











CARDOZO & BOEKMAN’S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 


AMSTERDAM-—Exchange Building 
CARDOZO & BOEKMAN A. G., HAMBURG—Hohe Bleichen 5/7 


MILLERS’ AGENTS AND IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREAL PRODUCTS, FEEDSTUFFS, 
POTATO FLOUR, STARCHES, DEXTRINES, GUMS, GLUCOSE, GRAPE SUGAR 


Cable Address for both offices: ‘‘CARMIBOEK” 
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Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 


IMPORTER OF WHEAT FLOURS, SEMOLINAS, RYE FLOURS 
ROLLED OATS, CORN PRODUCTS, FEEDINGSTUFFS AND PROVISIONS 
of all kinds to Scandinavia and the Baltic 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: ‘“OTTOMADSEN”’ 


FLEMMING BANG 


IMPORTER TO SCANDINAVIA OF WHEAT 
AND RYE FLOURS, ROLLED OATS 
AND SEMOLINAS 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: 


*“FLEMBANG,'’ Copenhagen 





A. C. JORGENSEN & CO. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Desire first-class mill connections 


Cable Address: ‘ACIFLOUR”’ 


Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 

Cable 


Address: “JOHNNY” 


EENAR SIGGERUD A/S 


FLOUR AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Wish Agency for First Class Grain Exporters 
References 
The Quaker Oats C ompany. 9 hicago 
Den Norske Cre aditbi unk, 


Cable Address “RECORD,” Oslo 


Established 1846 


LUDWIGSEN & SCHJELDERUP 


WORKING SCANDINAVIA AND 
THE BALTICS 


OSLO, NORWAY 


REIDAR HAGEN 


COMMISSION AGENT 
FLOUR — GRAIN — FEED 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: '"REIDAGEN” 








FLOUR AGENT 


Cables: ‘"KLEMFLOUR” OSLO, NORWAY 


References: National City Bank of New York, N. Y. 
Hambros Bank Limited London 











Samples and offers solicited 


ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AND GRAIN 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Reference: 
The Northwestern Miller 


A/S MERCATOR 
FLOUR 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Reference: Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
or Northwestern Miller, 59 Mark Lane, London 





RIMPAU & CO. 
Sandthorquai 2, HAMBURG 14 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED 


Desire Agents for the sale of their RYE FLOURS—patents, 
low grades and feeding flours 


Cable Address: “Rimpavu” 


W. de BOER & co. 
HAMBURG 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL GRADES, 
WHEAT, RYE AND OTHER GRAINS 
Excellent selling organization in Germany, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Danzig, Poland, the 
Baltic States and Russia 


Cable Address: ‘‘WEDEBOER,’’ Hamburg 


SIEGMUND STEEG 


MILLERS’ AGENT FOR FLOUR AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Koenigstrasse 15, HAMBURG, 36 


Cable Address: ‘‘STEEGMEHL,’’ Hamburg 





LOKEN & CO. A/S 


Established 1871 OSLO 


References: 
The National City Bank of New York, New York 
Hambros Bank, Ltd., Old Broad St., 
Midland Bank, Ltd., 5 Princess St., 


London 
London 


FREDRIK BLOM & CO. A/S 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: '"FREDBLOMCO" 


Norwegian Flour Monopoly Abandoned 


In course of the next few months our former 
customers will again be able to buy direct 
through us. We, therefore, wish to secure agen- 
cies of first class American and Canadian mills. 


JENS ROLFSEN & SON A/S 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: ““ROLFSENSON.”’ 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller. 





Established 1865 


W. HVISTENDAHL & CO. 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED 


OSLO, NORWAY 


HENRIK HAFSTAD 


IMPORTING 
AGENCY 


BERGEN, NORWAY 








PAUL FREUND 


MILLERS’ AGENT HAMBURG, 1 


IMPORTER OF GRAIN, FLOUR anp FEED 


Cable Address: *‘PAFRE”’ 


EUGEN SOMLYO. & CO. 
MILLERS’ AGENTS HAMBURG, 8 
Solicit Agency of first class Grain Exporters 
Importers of Grain, Flour and Feeding- 


stuffs for Germany, Czecho-Slovakia 
and the Baltic States 


Cable Address: ‘‘ORIENTESCO,” » Samberg 





GUSTAV B. THOMAS 
HAMBURG 


IMPORTER OF FLOURS AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS for Germany, Danzig and 
all Central European Countries 
Codes: Riverside 1910 

Bentley's 


Cable Address: 
*“MEHLTHOMAS 


i 










Januar 











FINLAND 


GRAIN-FLOUR AGENTS 


0/Y FLINKENBERG & LEONHARD A/8 


HELSINGFORS 





LEVY & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Soft Winter and Spring Wheats; 
Blended Patents and Clears; 
also Semolinas 


GIBRALTAR 


SARANTIS FRERES 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND GRAIN 


PIRZUS and SALONICA, 
GREECE 


Cable Address: “NELSON,” Pirseus 


G. & X. XANTHOPOULO 


FLOUR IMPORTERS AND GENERAL MERCHANTS 


Head Office: 
ALEXANDRIA 
(P. O. B. 121) 


Eeypt GREECE 
CONSTANTINOPLE 
and Other Levantine 
Markets 


Reference: ‘Northwestern Miller,’’ Londo 


L. DUNBAR 


Successor to W. Dunbar Established 1-93 
FLOUR BROKER 
Alexandra Building, HONGKONG 


Codes: Bentley's, A B C 5th and 6th 
Cable Address: ‘‘DUNBAR,’’ Hongkong 





Established 1898 


ALEXANDER BALTIS 
ABO, FINLAND 


FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
AGENT 


° 
Cable Address: “BALTIS,” Abo 


Represented in all the towns of Finland 





W. J. HILTUNEN O/Y 


FLOUR COMMISSION 
AGENTS 


HELSINGFORS, FINLAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘HiLToN”’ 











SUZUKI & CO., Ltd. 
WHEAT AND FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Head Office: KOBE, JAPAN 


Portland, Oregon, Office: 1018 Board 


of Trade Building 
Seattie Office: 633 Dexter Horton Building 


THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 


Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . .00 


For sale at all its belnahen and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN anaes. MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn., U.S. A. 
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JOHN. E. 


MITCHELL COMPANY 
Processes, Methods and Machinery 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Main Office and Works: 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





“Manufactured Weather” 
Qrrier Fhgineering @rporation 


Office: 
505 Manufacturers’ Exchange Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Hers Propuce Berrer 
Frovur at Less Cost 
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Quaker City Flour Mills Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


EXPORTERS of 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT 
FLOUR 


Capacity—1,600 Barrels Daily 
“QUAKEMILLS” 


Mills at Seaboard 
Cable Address: 






















Established 177 Mills—Ellicott City, Md. 


he 
Continental Milling Co. 


MILLERS of Soft Winter 
Wheat Flour exclusively 


Branps: 
PATAPSCO 
MAID OF GOLD 


Office: 327 S. Hanover Street 
Ba.TimoreE, Mp. 








Founded 1795 


Be 


BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


George Urban Milling Co. 


§VERYTHING THE 
BEST of ITS KIND 


BRIDAL\ *""* 
VEIL ) re 


FLOUR 









Niagara Falls Milling 











Before the steam engine was made, 
Before a railroad track was laid, 

We ground the grain by waterpower 
And oxcarts hauled our Buckwheat 


Flour. In 1795. 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


GEORGE URBAN, JR., President 
GrorGE P. URBAN, Vice President 


B. F. ORTMAN, Superintendent 





Mixed Cars A Specialty 


F. A. MCLELLAN, Secretary & Treasurer 


Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 






















SOFT WHITE WHEAT 
PASTRY FLOUR 
Made Just the Best We Know How 


THE BIRKETT MILLS 
PENN YAN,N. Y. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


U.S. A. 











THE BEST FLOUR 
tine BEST BREAD 
The Price is a Secondary Matter. 


Bakers interested in 
making Good Bread 
should get acquaint- 
ed with our Flour. 


In the market for Spring Wheat, 
Durum and Kansas First and Sec- 
ond Clears. Please send Samples. 


The Raymond-Hadley Company 
MILLERS ann EXPORTERS 


44 Whitehall Street, 











AMERICAN EAGLE JOHNSON’S BEST 
Spring Wheat Bakers'Patent ShortFamilyPatent 
The R. D. Johnson Milling Co. 
CUMBERLAND, MD. 

High Grade Spring and Winter Flours 


DOMESTIC SILVER LEAF EXPORT 
Winter Wheat Patent 

















NEW YORK, U.S. A. BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS 





THORNTON & CHESTER 


CORPORATION 


“ Banner Mills”’ BUFFALO, N. Y. 





MILLING CO. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 








Wm. Hamilton & Son 
MILLERS 


Spring, Winter and Rye 
Mixed Cars 


Quick Delivery CALEDONIA, N.Y. 





Giving Satisfaction Where Others Fail 


NORTHEAST FLOUR 


A Spring Wheat Patent for Discriminating Bakers 
and Housewives 


BLAINE-MACKAY-LEE CO. 


NORTH EAST 


1,000 Barrels Capacity 


“Quality Flour” “*Unexcelled Service”’ 








F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 
Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 


The Farwell & Rhines Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA Watertown, N. Y.,U.S.A. 











ONTA RIO PRIDE VICTOR CIRCLE 
Pastry Short 


‘vor King Victor Wi 
Short Spring Patent 
Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. 








FEDERAL MILL & ELEVATOR CO.1n«. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
| oka 4 10) -4 oe ee 

















DUNLOP MILLS 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Winter Wheat Flour— Domestic and Export 





Correspondence Solicited 








MOSELEY & MOTLEY MILLING CO. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








D. A. STICKELL & Sons, INc. 


GOLDEN SHEAF STICKELL’S BEST 

High Gluten Bread Flour For Fine Cakes 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

800 Barrels Daily 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE ST. LOUIS DISTRICT) 


























E. C. ANDREWS, Preswent LUDWIG HESSE, Secretary-Treasurer 
Kansas Hard Wheat Patent Soft Wheat Patent 


For nearly half a century Rex and Star have been house- 
hold words throughout the four corners of the world. 


freely this year due to the most magnificent crop of both 
hard and soft wheat that has ever been grown in the 
United States. Because of their uniform and incompa- 
rable baking qualities, Rex and Star continue steadily 
increasing in popularity and preference in all foreign mar- 
kets. We invite inquiries from any of our old friends. 


| All our connections abroad have sold Rex and Star more 








HALL MILLING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
3,000 Barrels Daily Capacity ; Cable Address: HALLMILL 


























GINGHAM GIRL P : Arkadelphia Milling Co. 
The The Operation of Flour Mills peewee 
World’s e Never Sleep 
Finest 








ARKADELPHIA, ARK, 
on two of which we grind Kansas Hard Wheat 











reer Flour and on two Soft Red Illinois and Indiana 
Wheat Flour enables us to take care of the re- 
quirements of both bread and cake bakers in St. Mary’s Mill Co. 
either straight or mixed cars, rendering excellent ST. MARY'S, MO. 


service in both quality and shipment to both large 
and small customers. 


Soft Winter Wheat Flours 









































“ORRIS” “TOKAY” 
ALTON, ILL. 
ey TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
SPARKS MILLING CO., 
Made by Millers of Established 1855 Capacity 3,000 Barrels Daily MONROE MILI ING CoO 
WHITE STAR SILVER FOX WATERLOO, ILL. 
The Baker's Flour Dependable Since 1840 FLOUR Daily 
Plant Flour Mills Compan Soft Wheat = Mr pest 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. hg y EsTaBLisHED 1864 . Self Rieine Elevator Cap., 290,000 bea, 
’ 
MEYER’S MODEL F'LOUR 
Ziebold Flour Mill Co. ALWAYS RELIABLE _..__ Established 1849 
lave Lt era ong ha sell Saxony Mills i 
‘““RomEo” Amber durum ard an ft Winter Wheat Flours 
a eee ee THE MEYER MILLING COMPANY Cishintatens ST. LOUIS, MO. 
wo ee oF; Sonn Se SPRINGFIELD,MO.  8T.LOUIS,MO. | NASHVILLE, ILL. Solicited Daily Capacity, 1,100 Bbls. 
, HUEGELY MILLING CO. “Omega” “White Ring” Pfeffer Milling Compan 
Products of Pure Soft Wh Bernet, Craft & Kauffman 
Highest Quality Both Plain and Self Rising a. Milling Co LOUIS, MO 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour H. C. Cole Milling Co. ds: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, ILL. £ . ST. . 
Correspondence CHESTER, ILLINOIS Ethereal, Jewel Member Millers’ Monitor Patent 
Solicited NASHVILLE, ILL. Capacity 1,300 Barrels Daily Capacity: 1,000 bbls National Federation Choice Quality Hard Wheat Flour 












































1927 
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GILSTER’S BEST 


The Finest Quality of Soft 
Wheat Flour Manufactured 


GILSTER MILLING CO. 


Main Office: Cuester, Ixumors STEELEVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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LEADING INSURANCE COMPANIES | 














renee Hezel Milling Company 
Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co. EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
Established 1861 
Exporters 
Always open for new res -~ and soft 


foreign connections ST. LOUIS, MO. 














AVISTON MILLING CO. 
Millers since 1866 


Southern Illinois Soft Wheat Flour 
Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


Capacity 600 bbls AVISTON 
Cable Address: ‘‘AvisTocK” ILLINOIS 


ANNAN-BURG 


GRAIN & MILLING CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 














Eggers Flour Mill Co. 
B WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR Fa | Xv ortecns’we'are open tor the account of 
me THE BAKER'S PROFIT SPECIALTY ® 5 a Semolina mill, and a Washington or Ore- 


LM WRITE RALSTON PURINACO., ST. Louis. My gon mill making pastry flour. 
SS8e ee ee eee eeu aeapauas PACIFIO, MISSOURI 
SBeSBaeeeeeaeeepaepauesenest 





Half a Century 


of efficient and satisfactory Insurance 
Service is the record of the 


Mill Mutuals 


The needs of the Miller and the Ele- 


vator Operator are their specialty. 


Represented by 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


230 East Ohio Street - CHICAGO, ILL. 











WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
It May Pay You to Correspond With Us 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Scott County Milling Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Hard and Soft Winter Wheat Flour 








SIKESTON, MISSOURI 














Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





es ee I ON scene seus do addeves bbeeee $2,922,372 
Cae Seen TR W, Ba icc ccccctesoeecsececs 200,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 883, 109 





CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
§ and 7 South William St., New York 
424 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 

















MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPPER CRUST fz" SAGINAW fiz" 


ALSO LARGE HANDLERS OF FEED, GRAIN, HAY AND BEANS 


SAGINAW MILLING CO. 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

















Quality Michigan Flour 
Plain and Self-Rising 


Made exclusively from Michigan wheat—we 
grind nothing else. Open for Connections 
CHELSEA MILLING CO. - CHELSEA, MICH. 


ROYAL PATENT 


FLO UR 





PHELPS-BOHEN COMPANY 


122 So. Sixth Street MINNEAPOLIS 


ALL RISK 
FLOATERS 
MARINE INSURANCE 








Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Fancy Soft Wheat Flour 


“NEW PERFECTION” “FIRST PRIZE” 
Flour Self-Rising Flour 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











Seneca Jones & Son 


CHARLES W. SEXTON COMPANY 
INSURANCE BROKERS 














The Huron Milling Co. arb, Bes 


SHORT FL MM NAUUM OULU WHITE 


Made from selected white Winger Wheat of 
8 quality Peculiar to This Section. 


Millers of Michigan Quality 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
New up-to-date mill just completed. 
Open for a few add 


TEKONSHA, MICH. 








Tue A. H. Ranpatt Mitt Co. 





Insurance—since1884 HAMILTON, CANADA 
Our clients have the benefit of our forty- 
MINNEAPOLIS ited 
STORAGE ae a : 
. Car Lining Paper 
TRANSIT 


Th? Os oe 9 
THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. Velvet,” a strong, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


light colored paper 





made especially for 


flour cars. 





Commercial Milling Co 


pee ee | | “SELECT wer 


Putas oni and Sontag Flours Patent 
Self-Rising Buckwheat " ST. LOUIS ROLLER MILLS 
Rye Flour, Feeds Mixed Carloads ST. LOUIS, MICHIGAN 

















The Purity and High Strength 
H. T. PHOSPHATE Write for samples 


is Always Unif 
‘Guam aaie B: itt in- Quinn Pape rC 0. 


The Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis NEAPOLIS 
AFFILIATED WITH os 
Federal Phosphorus Co., Birmingham, Ala. ‘ for Famo edy 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE SOUTHWEST 
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a, =~ fs 4 Pi 
1500 BARRELS CAPACITY i eae a: : 


“Old Squire” Says: 


There are millers who hold to the idea that milling 
sleight-of-hand will produce first class flour from or- 
dinary and poor wheat. It won’t work. This mill 
grinds the best wheat that can be bought, not now and 
then but every day of the year. And the flour is, 
day in and day out, the very best that can be milled. 


JOHN H. MOORE, PresiD—eNt,~ G.M. LOWRY, SECRETARY 


he MOORE-LOWRY 
FLOURo MILLS CO. 
Kansas City, USA 
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CUO ADDRESS MAIL TO ROSEDALE STATION, KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
. 9 
“WOLF’S PREMIUM” “TELEGRAM” "Old Trail’? 72 Ss Blackburn’s Best —Elko— 
“GOLDEN KANSAS” recat Bt Golden Glory 7rnainr ooh. 
Wolf Flour Wins Favor 600 Barrels High Class connections solicited. 
sabe sed pana LYONS FLOUR MILLING CO. THE WILSON FLOUR MILLS BLACKBURN MILLING CO. 
WOLF MILLING CO., Ellinwood, Kansas LYONS - - KANSAS WILSON, KANSAS Mills at as Omaha, Neb. 



































1) cW ERA M LLL 


aed 4 : ~ Shel erpect Hour 


mm TT ararmrm ar 


tam NATURAL SUFERION FLAVOR 
and delicacy of soft wheat flour is strikingly 
demonstrated by this triumph of modern milling 


J.C. LYSLE MILLING COMPANY 


: ' LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILES, CO, 
te a /f/ 


(Thirty-five hundred barrels daily 
BIBRALTAR™ 
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FANCY 


i. sae 
| | FLOUR "4 
HUTCHINSON. KANSAS ——_| Meteorert daze ties 


Consoupateo Four Mis Co. 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS : é ‘ ity, Unifor. murLy, Service HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


24 TS KANSAS BESTFIODR © ; 3. ie 
: < SB GIBRALTAR (4242 
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COM DECOSK LOSES 


yy 


“Gooch’s Best” 


“Whitewater Flour” | 


Ground Where.the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 







Superior quality 

—to make all 

baked things 
better. 


WRG) 




















YQ 













MR) 


VE@ 


“Betsy’s Best” 


Milled to Make the Bread Better 


ROSS MILLING COMPANY 
Ottawa, Kansas 









Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


VRO 


















VQ) 
RG) 


YALS 








2G) 


“CARTHAGE QUEEN” 
FLOUR 
A New Standard of Quality 


MORROW-KIDDER MILLING CO. 
Quality Soft Wheat Millers Carthage, Mo. 


YIEMRO) 





PROVTZEROME 


VQ 











BOSS PATENT 


This company is one of the oldest in the 
Southwest. We are operating a fine new 
mill, making the same excellent, satisfac- 
tion-giving flour that has steadily built 
our business for almost 50 years. Our 
policies, as well as our product, are always 


Majestic Milling Co. 
AURORA, MO. 
Millers of Soft and Hard 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Live connections wanted in all markets. 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 








YEO) 






‘MiGHEST PATENT!” 
FLOUR | 
EVERY BAG GUARANTEED 








YRO) 


YEE) 
YQ) 












YRS) 





THE AETNA MILLS e appealing to the trade. a | ““SSUNKIST’”’ 
A FLOUR 





WELLINGTON, KANS. © — 





(c 


ow 


LO, 


In milling Sunkist Flour, the 
special needs of the baker are 
borne in mind. For family use 

it cannot be surpassed. 

It is through the reputation . 
of its fine, strong flours that 
the name of Maney has be- 
come celebrated. 


The Maney Milling Co. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





OFFICE: 305 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


©) 






| LUKENS MILLING CO. 


B 
oH CAPACITY 1000 BARRELS 


ce] ATCHISON. KANSAS 












YS) 





“SUNBEAM” 20 yor 
Modern Concrete Mill, Completed 1920 


Gibbon Roller Mills 
Established 1873 GIBBON, NEB. 


ZENO) 














2 
Oxon DEM DEL DASCHLE DI ORG OROYISO WT 





( 
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EPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE .- 





1,500 Barrels Daily 





BOWERSOCK MILLS & POWER CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 











Tue Fiour Txuat Biooms in Your Oven 








: Makes a quality loaf that brings 
. the baker better business. The 
Ie pleasing flavor of the loaf might 
? well be likened to the delicat 
. , perfume of a rose. : 








American Beauty flour is noted 


A strong flour of loaf-producing : ow its strength as well as its 
i i , . avor—it’s a winner. 
; volume, milled to meet the general ; 
requirements of baking. lH 
; | 
The Best “Bread-Improver” Is STANARD-TILTON MILLING Co. 
on the market. , Established 1857 


ST. LOUIS ALTON DALLAS 
5,000 Barrels Daily 





——< ss. < ss. 2 








GOERZ FLOUR MILLS CO 
NEWTON, KANSAS 


_— 25 2. sk Rs kes nes ts — ss — =. — ss os 
































































We count on uniformly good 
4 results to yield permanent 
profits. “Meridian” is a flour 
for day-after-day service. 


3 F LQ UJ D Newton Milling & Elevator Co. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 


( 






y 
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HALSTEAD 
BOSS 


Jim Dandy Crystal 
Halstead Milling & Elevator Co. 


(Mill at Halstead) 
Sales Office—NEWTON, KANSAS 


Mid-West Mary Sunshine 


Superior Flours 
Made in Kansas 


Mid-West Milling Co. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


| (OTe 


EIEUREEERATT 


THE NAME OF CAIN races eal, deentiy a sri 


Today we offer 


“ARCHER” 


the finest short patent to be had 
THE CAIN BROS. MILLING CO. 


Open for connection in some markets LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 


For Your Leader You Need a Dependable Flour pa enpan P 


‘“HAVASAK”’ ise 


MADE IN KANSAS 
It’s Better Flour for Bakers, Grocers, Jobbers 


The Security Flour Mills Company 


ABILENE, KANSAS 


MADE IN KANSAS 


Snell’s Best 


We Have a Trade 
that Quality Made 


Snell Mill & Grain Co. 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 


Bread is the Best and Cheapest Food 


“CHERRY BELL” 


Made exclusively from 
Central Kansas 
Turkey Wheat 
N. SAUER MILLING CO. 
CHERRYVALE, KANSAS 
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IS Ris 


WS THe New ERA MILLING Co. 
OS eae Arkansas City, Kansas 






We do not mill flour to satisfy our- 
selves, but to satisfy YOU. That is 
why “Kansas Diamond” ranks so 
high as a satisfactory flour, and why 


& ) it will continue to do so. & é > 


® @ ARKANSAS CITY MILLING CO. @ ¢ 
ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS . 


2000 BARRELS FLOUR CAPACITY TOTAL GRAIN STORAGE 
300 BARRELS CORN GOODS CAPACITY 


S20 county evevarons 7 @ @ 7T5QOOCOBUSHELS @ @ © 





4 


THE PRICE OF— 


“LASSEN’S GPERFECTION” 


Is THE MARKET FOR Goop FLouR 


“More Bread with Less Flour, Milling Capacity, 4,000 bbis. 
Better Bread with Less Effort.” Made in Kansas 
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ita Flour Mills Co, 
GWichita,, Kansas 


Wueat StroraGe CAPAcITy 
OnE MILLION BUSHELS 


es ae 


CAPACITY,2500 BBLS. 














Featuring—— 


Strong, high-grade Kansas wheat 
Excellent milling, with high standards 
Fair and enthusiastic co-operation with buyers 







“Kansas &xpansion 






Eastern Representatives 
W. W. Swirr A. M. SEIBERT, 





Stewart Blig., Baltimore, Md. 58 Birch Road, Winthrop, Mass. 
ELLIoTT BROKERAGE Co., Harry D. Garst, 
Bluefield, W. Va. Huntington, W. Va. (West Virginia) 


0. J. HANEBRINK & Co., H. B. SCANLAND, 
407 Merchants Exchange Bldg., Bluefield, W. Va. 
St. Louis, Mo, H.C. HAGERMAN, 
BULEY-PATTERSON Co., INC., Mt. Bethel, Pa. (Eastern Pennsylvania) 


Yumber! Md. H. W. DissBie, 
Cumberland, Md Middleport, N.Y. (New York State) 


Southeastern Representatives 
Cuas. M. Britt Co., Asheville, N. C. B. F. PARKER, Atlanta, Ga. 


FRED BURRALL, Field Manager 





“GOLD BOND” SWEET TOOTH 


Central Kansas Milling Co. FLOUR 


LYONS, KANSAS 





Have your chemist test our 


Positive Results Pk at 


° A short patent m 
“Kansas Sunshine” tor family WHEAT MIX 
It costs more than some 


“Red Belt”’ we = pd 
‘or the baker ge 
Milled from hard Turkey wheat but it is worth more. 


The Attica Mills, Attica, Kansas *11: ) 
Williamson ° Best Black Bros. Flour Mills 


a short patent flour milled to the highest Beatrice, Nebraska 
standards from premier Kansas hard wheat. 




















More than a half century of service. 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


Cy. ae 

Te | Win nor mepee ase, rene. 

on the opposite : 
sare Oe a patent made to conform to the particular 

page were Or requirements of commercial baking. “Great West” 

edhatediademedared A splendid flour from the 

 & 

Cngrar Veto s by Great West Mill & Elevator Co. 


Holland 
Qo : ut 5 - | 
Ongraving Co. 


AKQASAS City Mo. 


USE 


f a 

















For Distributors 
and Bakers 





“GOLDEN 
DREAM” 


Country milled in the 
big wheat country of * 
the great wheat state 








White House Flour The Williamson Milling Company Excelsior Flour Mills 
SEABOARD FLOUR CORP. CLAY CENTER, KANSAS wads 0 




















BOSTON, U.S. A. ’ Mill at Marysville, Kansas 
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The Sign of Good Business 


Wherever you see the trademark, 
“EL RENO’S BEST,” there 
you see a dealer with whom busi- 


ness is good. 
“For those who demand Quality” 










1,000 Barrels 











ACME MILLING CO. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, 
Strongest flour in the 
world —from wheat 
Flour Capacity, grown on the virgin 
THE 1,800 Barrels Daily soil of Oklahoma. 





KING of Oklahoma 
SHORT PATENT 
FLOURS goes regu- 
larly into Baking 
Plants whose speci- 
fications are most 





Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity Cans Cable Address 
800 bbls OK ““Washita”’ 

ae... of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and D Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











- 























rigid. 
, . a Enid Milling Company 
It ie poner in is made from the best wheat 100 barr mil located n the 
oe ae in the world, which comes _ Operating 2 country elevators. 
esas in endless train from the ee ee 
ee country directly surround- 
Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator ing our mill. Our easiest SLOGAN serene ana 
Co. ° ° . Uniform 
course is always to maintain 
2,500 vend —— Pree —— " a y Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 
KL cutuaen a high quality. EI Reno, Okla 














J.F.Imbs Milling 7 CEDRO 


Lov 
MADE IN KANSAS 


Co. ; MOUNDRIDGE MILLING CO. 


MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS. 











ST. LOUIS, MO. - 
Manufacturers of intiiahie 

Kansas Turkey TbeW alnut Creek Milling Co. “OLD HOMESTEAD” 
Hard Wheat . and Capacity, Milled from Western Kansas 
Illinois Soft Winter GREAT BEND, KANSAS 1,200 Bbls High Gluten Wheat 
Wheat Flours. THE DODGE CITY FLOUR MILLS 














Dodge City, Kansas 




















THE INTERIOR FLOUR MILLS Co. 


Succeeding 


THE KAW FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION 
(TOPEKA, KANSAS) 


Weinvite the continued confidence 
of old friends. ........ We are 


setting out now to make new ones. 
New Brand Announcements Soon. 


Offices: 804 Dwight Building : 
KANSAS CITY, MO. CLARENCE S. CHASE, Manager 
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wee George H Hunter, President ~ CManufacturers of Quality Flour since 1877 
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cA Time- Tested Certainty — : 
" } 
i When Kansas was known as a frontier state, this mill furnished flour it 
‘ to the settlers. Because it was good flour, it grew with the population. \ 
‘ Today, Hunter’s “Cream” supplies the descendants of those pioneers, Y 
i and its popularity has been extended to far-away markets. m 
i It is a flour faithful to its ideals, — i 
5 ideals proven over a period of fifty years. M 
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Gee( THE HUNTER MILLING CO. ~ Wellington Kansas YA 

















‘ INTELLIGENTLY MILLED—UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY 
Kansas Champion “K-Y”’ Short Patent “BONITA”’ Standard Patent REPRESENTATIVES: 
. ° Some good territory open to real salesmen NEW ENGLAND STATES 
Kansas City Maid THE TOPEKA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY Sone © Se eaiye 
TOPEKA, KANSAS, U.S.A. ieaias Eeeiere Os 
Here are two quality flours, é 
SOUTHERN OHIO 


. always uniform, always fair- 

ly priced- to allow its dis- 
tributors ‘and its users a 
good profit. 


Flour that will develop a 
steadily growing, regular 
trade wherever it is aggres- 


W. J. McDonald, Columbus. 


SOUTHEASTERN STATES 
S. F. Guggenheimer, Tampa, Fla. 


ARKANSAS 
8S. Q. Sevier, Little Rock. 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
H. C. Hagerman, Mt. Bethel, 


sively handled. When quality | NEW YORK CITY 
calls — When ; Frank R. Prina Corporation. 
Be ‘ WEST VIRGINIA ' 
Also Corn Meal € : satisfaction is | Cc. F. Haeberle, Charleston. 
: css ] TEXAS 
needed For | Becker-Turner Co., Dallas. 


Rosedale Milling Co. 1 real goodness, 
BARRE OS, gd fs try— ya Keystone Milling Co. 
“CCtility 


1,000 BARRELS DAILY LARNED, KANSAS 




















JUBILEE FLOUR 


A Distinctive Kansas Flour 


THE AURORA MILLS 
TYLER & COMPANY 
JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS 


“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 





Enns Miutumne Co., Inman, Kan. 

















OBIN’S ‘BEST 


Is made from strong, high grade Kansas 

~~ wheat, with excellent milling, high 

-, standards, and fair and enthusiastic co- 
operation with buyers. 


You buy satisfaction when you 
buy ‘‘Robin’s Best.’’ 





ROBINSON ROBINSON MILLING Co. 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS SALINA, KANSAS 
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‘"Thoro-Bread’’ 


The Perfect Flour 


A practical, sound and 
worthy brand that at- 
tracts the higher grade 
trade wherever it is of- 
fered. 





Arnold Milling Co. 


STERLING, KANSAS 





Discriminating Jobbers and Retailers 


catering to FAMILY ‘TRADE will find 


MOTHER’S BEST FLOUR 


especially suited to their requirements. 


MOTHER'S BEST is milled from the choicest of 
Nebraska’s hard winter wheat, justly noted for 
its well balanced mellow gluten. 


MOTHER’S BEST is designed especially to 
please the housewife who bakes her own bread, 
rolls and cakes. 


MOTHER’S BEST will please the small baker 
who caters to the family trade. 


MOTHER’S BEST is made right and priced 
right. Ask us more about it. 


Nebraska Consolidated Mills Company 


Strictly Country Millers, Catering to Family Trade 
Branch Office: 1513 Sherman Ave., OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
817 Caswell Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Ravenna, St. Edward and Hastings, Nebraska 











=] BETTER 4- BAKERS 


Every customer must 
be pleased with this 
flour. 


Jobbers will find it 
ideal for building up 
trade. 











" | WILLIS NORTON & CO. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 








1,000 Barrels 


‘*PLA-SAFE”’ 


A safe flour from the very heart of 
the Turkey wheat district. 


ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ABILENE, Kansas 








BLAIR’S CERTIFIED 


For the Family Trade 
ALGOMA fSiiun 
BAKERS 
BLAIR MILLING CO. 
ATCHISON, KANSAS 


AROMA FLOUR 


A most satisfying flour for 
bakers’ use, Milled in an 
up-to-date country mill. 


BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


1,800 
500 Barrels Capacity BUHLER,KANSAS Barrels Daily 











Wellington Milling & Elevator Co. 


“Wellington’s Best” “American Gentleman” 
“American Lady”’ 


High quality flours from America’s Finest W heat 


“Sumner” 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 


KANSAS MAID— 


A fancy high patent flour milled from 
strictly dark Turkey Wheat 


1,200 Barrels 





Hays City Flour Mills 2273.C'” THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


SALINA, KANSAS 








Hard Wheat Flour milled fromthe famous 
eastern Colorado hard Turkey red wheat. 

Soft Wheat Flour with distinctive flavor 
and unsurpassed quality. 

Our self-rising ‘Pike's Peak"’ is a trade builder. 
Representatives wanted. Write us. 2.000 Bbls 

THE CRESCENT FLOUR MILLS, Denver, Colo. " Capacity 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels. 


American Maid Flour Mills 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Cable Address: 
“AMAID” 

















ZENITH MILLING CO., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Capacity 1,000 Barrels Established 1879 











An Excellent Flour at a Fair Price Is 


‘WESTERN STAR’”’ 


Milled in the Heart of 
the Best Wheat Country 


“he Western Star Mill Co. 


J.J. VANIER, Manager SALINA, KANSAS 





For FLOUR, ©, MEAL& FEED 
LTHE THOMAS PHILLIPS CO.J | fiche per cont ot milters 








No.l ROPE PAPER BAGS 


pares AKRON SAGs 


“Exact Weight” 
Scales 








their simplified accuracy qual- 
ifles any class of labor to get 
the last possible package from 
bulk weight in fast weighing. 


ENR INL | The Smith Scale Co. 
LENGTHENS YOUR DAYS Main Office and Factory 
4n Intenor White Pain i COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Aichieve : 
Spotless [nteriors 


with | 7 




















OUR ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT includes men whose training and 
experience qualify them to handle all of the various phases of modern 
flour mill design, and handle them well. 


—THE FRASER COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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BLEACHING PROCESS 
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Miller Waite’s Snow Owl 


as written by a friend of 


Jan the Miller 


“Bu iffalo-J nvaded YF, ,b¢°% oO" 


Hunger,” was the newspaper headline that attracted Miller 
Waite. 


He learned that nearly 50 snow owls had been captured or 
shot in the city limits; that this variety of owl has not 
flown as far south as Buffalo, his old home town, in 18 
years. 


Though not a game bird, the snow owl is much admired 
as atrophy. It is large, sometimes with a wing spread of 
60 inches or more. The feathers are usually snowy white, 
dappled with brown spots. It has large, appealing eyes, 
with deep, dark blue pupils that blink and stare without 
nervousness when captured alive. Its claws are strong and 
covered with feathers. 


Miller Waite’s trusty gun brought down many fine trophies 


of nature. He wanted a snow owl. He wired a friend, 


and received the following day letter: 


“You old son-of-a-gun. Pack your gun and grip. 
Come up Thursday, Pheasant Day. We'll get a 
snow owl. George.” 


But Thursday evening Miller Waite muttered, “Hang the 
luck. Well, we each got a pheasant anyway.” 


George caught it. “You should worry. Big time tonight. 
Invited some of the old boys over.” 


“By the way, George. I want to go to the Marine Trust 
Building tomorrow. Been putting off writing a firm there 
a long time.” 


Friday morning at the offices of the Novadel Process Cor- 
poration, Miller Waite saw a sample of Novadelized 
WHITE flour. Turning to his friend, he said, “Well, 
George, I came up for a snow owl, but I need this Process 
much more than an owl.” 


Know how truly WHITE your flour can be bleached. 
Write for complete details, now. No obligation. 


Novadel Process Corporation 
Marine Trust Bldg. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


For United Kingdom—Noury & Van der Lande 
59 Mark Lane, London, England 
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AvuGusT SCHWACHHEIM, 

President and Treasurer 

W. C. Borxe, Secretary 
and Sales Manager 







IF IT's 
GASCADE FLouR 








Cascabpe, MONTANA 


‘._o- strong gluten wheat grown on the virgin 
soil of Montana, twosplendidly equipped mills 
—not the largest but large eno to include 
the latest in milling facilities—and the result is 
“CASCADE,” the flour of quality. Bakers say 
it is a challenge to the milling world—making 
bread of superior texture— finer flavor—more 
loaves to the barrel. Send for baking sample. 


'T must pe G00° 








490.Lbs 
C. Daily Capacity, 600 Barrels 
‘ASCADE Grain Storage Capacity, 


600,000 Bushels 


Mills at Cascade, Mont. 
Manhattan, Mont. 
Codes: Robinson, Riverside, Millers 








MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
Millers of Montana High Protein Wheat 


Capacity, 4,000, Barrels Grain Storage, 2,250,000 Bushels 
General Offices—GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 








DENIO-BARR MILLING & GRAIN COMPANY 


Flour Mills, Laboratory and Main Office SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
Country Elevators in Montana 


SPECIALISTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF MONTANA 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR FOR BEST BREAD BAKERS 























We invite correspondence 


POLSON MILLING COMPANY 
Hard Montana Spring Wheat Flour 


POLSON, MONTANA 








Registered in the 
Trademarks trhetstiesani 
ForeignCountries 
Trademark Experts Established Over Half 
Century (Complete Files Registered 
Flour Brands—Booklet Free 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Pau, Paut & Moore 
PATENT ATTORNEYS and SOLICITORS 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 











MONTANA CHIEF 
The better flour 
STANFORD MILLING CO. 
STANFORD, MONTANA 


In the heart of the FAMOUS JUDITH 
BASIN where the better wheat grows 














Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FIsHerR,Mgr. BELGRADE,MONT. 








Judith Milling Company 
HOBSON, MONTANA 


Millers of Hard Wheat Flour 


Made from the famous 
JUDITH BASIN WHEAT 











PeerlessGroundCut 
Finish for Reduction Rolls 


Licensed Under The 
Essmueller Patents 


Getchell Cut for Break Rolls 


Makes a Big Percentage of 
Large, Uniform Middlings 


Twin City Machine Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





THE GRIGGS & BALL CO. 


EAST AURORA, N. Y. 


had us build this Fire Proof Plant 
to replace one lost by fire. 





This is the Second Plant of 
Fire Proot Construction 


A.E. Baxter Engineering Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
built for them in four years. 


Now 1s THe Time, Not EventTvat.y 











January 12, 1927 
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; Flour Bags 
Built for the Purpose 


‘OHERE is more difference in cotton flour age than the eye 
can see. Bags may look alike, but act quite differently. 


Bemis Cotton Flour Bags are made of cloth woven in the Bemis 
mills. Each construction is designed for the particular size of ba 
it is used for. Each has a high strength standard set for it an 
each must pass that eadtont 


Greater strength is the fundamental of “Bemis Quality” in 
cotton bags. 


Sell More of your Flour through Bemis Better Bags 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 4. SEATTLE BROOKLYN : 
MINNEAPOLIS INDIANAPOLIS A en's WINNIPEG BUFFALO 
OMAHA MEMPHIS - BAG, HOUSTON WICHITA 
NEW ORLEANS KANSAS CITY se Hp come PEORIA WARE SHOALS, S.C. 





BY Ape 7 

















BRANCH OFFICES 
EUROPEAN—C. F. G. Raikes, 


CANADA—A. H, Bailey, 


EASTERN—Walter Quackenbush, 
23 Beaver Street, New York 
CHICAGO—Arthur 8. Purves, 
166 W. 
SOUTHWEST— Robert E. Sterling, 


CENTRAL STATES—W. H. Wiggin, 
543-545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio 
PACIFIC COAST—W. C. Tiffany, 
649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
ST. LOUIS—W. G. Martin, Jr., 


MECHANICAL 
HENRY HABN, Superintendent 





614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 


59 Mark Lane, London, E. C. 3, England 


1001 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 


Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 


215 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


DEPARTMENT 


H. J. Patrrainee, President and 
Treasurer 
W. C. Nicuons, Vice President 


Rosert E. Srerurme, Editor 





Che-Northwestern-Miller 


Published Weekly by 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Main Office—118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 


Cable Address: 


“PALMKING, MINNEAPOLIS” 
Rosert E. Streewme, Chairman of the 


Tuomas A. Grirrw, Circulation Manager 
Directors—The Officers and A. H. Bartey,C. F. G. Rarxes, WALTER QuACKENBUSH 


EDITORIAL STAFF 


Carro.t K. Micnuener, Managing Editor 
Joun P. Bronenrick, Asst. News Editor 


Board of Directors 
Rosert T. Beatty, Secretary 
L. C. Wiren, Cashier 





Rosert T. Beatry, 
A. F. G. Rarxes, News Editor 


Northwestern Editor 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


United States, its possessions, 
Cuba and Canada: - 


TWO DOLLARS PER YEAR 
Elsewhere: 
FOUR DOLLARS PER YEAR 


Special Bakery Issues only, One Dollar Per 
Year. Invariably in Advance, 
Single Copies Ten Cents. 


Entered at the Post Office at Minneapolis, 
Minn., as mail matter of the second class. 


Copyright, 1927, by The Miller Publishing Co. 








The Northwestern Miller will not knowingly 
advertise irresponsible or untrust- 
worthy concerns 


A quarterly printed index for binding with 
files of The Northwestern Miller will be 
mailed to subscribers upon request. 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind..... ° 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Adams, C. V., Lancaster, Pa........ eee 
Advertiser’s Manufacturing Co., Ripon, 
Wis. 
Aetna Mills, Wellington, Kansas.. ° 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Calgary, 
Alberta, Cam. cccccsccedccveccescccces 
Allen, James, & Co., Belfast, Ireland... 
Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio.... 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wie, ccccccccccccccccccccscccssccoces 
American Bakers Machinery Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
American Bakery Materials Co. 7" Menom- 
onie, Wis. 
American Dry Milk Institute, Chicano. 
American Flour Corporation, New York, 
N. Y. 
American Maid Flour Mills, 
Texas 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore.. 
Angell, Chr., Oslo, Norwa@y.......seeess 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.... 
Annan-Burg Grain & Milling Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio. 
Apple, Harry B., Columbus, Ohio....... 
Arco Co., Cleveland, GRID. cccccccccsces 
Areese Co., New York, N, Y........+. 
Arkadelphia Milling Co., Arkadelphia, 
APE. cocccseccccccececves eoeccces 
Arkansas City Milling Co. “ Arkansas 
Clty, HOMERS cccvcccccverccesecsecere 
Arkell & Smiths, Canajoharie, N. Y..... 
Armour Grain Co., Chicago...........++:. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Assimacopoulos, G. N., & Co., Pirsus, 
Greece 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 
Attica Mills, Attica, Kansas............ 
Austin, Coward & Co., Minneapolis...... 
Aviston Milling Co., Aviston, Ill......... 


B 


Baker Perkins Co., Inc., Saginaw, Mich. 
Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. . 
Ballantine, P., & Sons, Newark, N. J.... 
Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark...... 
Baltis, Alexander, Abo, Finland......... 
Bang, Flemming, Copenhagen, Denmark 
Barnes-Ames Co., Duluth, Minn., and 
New York, N. Y 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis..... 
— Shipping Corporation, New York, 
Y. 


Houston, 


Barton, Henderson & Co., ‘London, Eng. 
Battin-Quinn Paper Co., Minneapolis... 
Baxter, A. E., Eng. Co., Buffalo, N. Y... 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.... 
Bell, Samuel, & Sons, Philadelphia..... 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, etc. ° 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Winnipeg, Man.... 
Bergstrom, Stoeve & Co., Inc., New York 
Bertley Co., The, Chicago, Ill........... 
Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis. eee 
Birkett Mills, The, Penn Yan, N. Y.. 
Bjérnstad, Asbjirn P., Oslo, Norway.. coe 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Beatrice, Neb.. 
Blackburn Milling Co., Omaha, Neb..... 
Blaine-Mackay-Lee Co., North Hast, Pa. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blaisdell Milling Co., Minneapolis..... ee 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind...... ee 
- Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Blom, Fredrik, & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway 
Bogert & Greenbank, New York, N. Y... 
Borghart’s, N. V., ~ EP PENRE Ree 
Rotterdam, Holiand eccccccccccceeces 
as 9 al Milling 4 Grain ‘Co. 


Troy, 


Bouwman, B. & w.. Rotterdam, Holland 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co., one 
TENCE, Kansas ....eeeesssssessees 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa... cose 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Brown,. A. H., & Bros., Boston, Mass.... 
Browne, W. B., & Co., Toronto, Can.... 
Bruce & Wilson, Glasgow, Scotland..... 
Bruun, Jorgen, Aarhus, Denmark....... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co.... 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld, Amsterdam...... 
Bureau of Engraving, Inc., Minneapolis. 
Burke, William T., New York, N. Y..... 
Bushnell-Dahkhlquist Press, Minneapolis.. 
Buttifant, A. G., London, Bngland...... 
Byrne, Mahony & Co., Dublin, Ireland... 


163 
170 


186 
127 


177 
118 
171 
186 
170 


176 
182 


168 
186 


114 
183 
119 


177 


174 
174 


166 
119 


177 


114 
171 


189 


170 
169 


176 
116 
175 
174 
183 
178 
175 
186 
169 
126 
165 
174 


180 
171 
170 


120 
172 


118 
175 
186 
173 
171 


118 
172 
172 





Cc 
Caesar, F. V., Minneapolis............+.. 
Cain Bros. Milling Co., The, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas ......ecc ee ceeeeccceeee 
Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 


Scotland 
Campbell Baking Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Campbell, Win, Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 

ronto, Winnipeg 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, 

Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada 
Canadian Flour Exp. Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Canadian Mill & El. Co., El Reno, Okla. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cardozo & Boekman, ere Hol- 

Wand .cccccccces occccececes 
Cargill Commission Co., eo Minneapolis.. 
Carpenter, L. F., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Carrier Engineering Corporation, 

ark, N. J., Kansas City, Mo.......... 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 
Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis... 
Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Blevator Co.. 
Cavalier Milling Co., Cavalier, N. D..... 
Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, Wash...... 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Central Kansas Mig. Co., Lyons, Kansas. 
Central Minnesota Power & Milling Co., 

Sauk Center, Minn..........seeeeeeee% 
Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. . 
Century Milling Co., Minneapolis........ 
Challenger, Edgar O., New York, N. Y... 
Chambers-Mackay Co., Minneapolis..... 
Chapin & Co., Chicago, IIl.............. 
Chase Bag Co., New York, Chicago, St. 

Louis, Kansas City, Buffalo, Cleveland, 

Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Memphis.... 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich....... 
Cherry, S. J., & Sons, Ltd., Toronto..... 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y.......... 
Cisneros, J. L., New York, N. Y......... 
Clark, Edward F., New York, N. Y...... 
Claro Milling Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Coats & Burchard Co., Chicago, Ill...... 
Cochrane & Black, Glasgow, Scotland... 
Cohen, Felix, Rotterdam, Holland...... 
Cohrs & Ammé, Ltd., Hamburg........ 
Cole, H. C., Milling Co., Chester, Ill..... 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York........ 
Collins Flour Mills, Pendleton, Oregon.. 
Columbia River Mig. Co., Wilbur, Wash. 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill..... 
Colvert, J. W., & Co., Nashville, Tenn... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis 101, 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Consodine, J. C., Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Hutchin- 

WOM, MANGAS .cccccccccccccccccccccece 
Continental Milling Co., Baltimore, Md.. 
Cooperatieve Groothandelsvereeniging, 

Rotterdam, Holland ...... 

Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, “Ont. 
Corn Products Refining Co., New York. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., ‘London, Eng. 
Cowan, Wm., & Co., Chicago, IIll..... coe 
Cowing & Roberts, New York, N. Y... 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow. 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland.... 
Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis....... 
Crescent Flour Mills, Denver, Colo..... ee 
Croarkin, P. P., & Son, Chicago, Ill..... 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses, Chicago.. 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 
Crown Milling Co., Minneapolis......... 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon....... 
Cunard and Anchor Lines, New York. 
Curry-Linihan Co,, Chicago, Ill.......... 
Cuyamel Fruit Co., New Orleans, La... 


D 


Dahl, Ernest G., Chicago, Ill........ "eee 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 

City, Mo. 
Dawson & Seaver, New York, N. Y...... 
Dawson-Davis Co., Inc., Boston, Mass.... 
Day, J. H., Co., Cincinnati, Ohio........ 


eee eee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee 
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184 
117 
117 
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129 
188 
125 


163 
183 


117 


169 
169 


192 
118 
177 


184 
177 
170 


114 


169 
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De Boer, W., & Co., Hamburg, Germany. 
Decatur Milling Co., Decatur, Ill........ 
Dempster, Peterson & Co., Glasgow..... 
Denio-Barr Milling & Grain Co., Sheri- 

dan, Wyoming ee 
Denison Milling Co., Minneapolis. eeeoeses 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 

U. S. A., Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, 

BMigh. coccccccccccccccccece ecvcece 
Dilworth, C. W., Chicago, i.. 
Dodge City (Kansas) Flour Mills cecceee 
Domestic Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal... 
Donahue-Stratton Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Dénszelmann & Co., Rotterdam, Holland 
Doughnut Machine Corp., New York.... 
Dreyer Commission Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Duhrkop Oven Co., New York, N. Y..... 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth.... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth, 

MiImD. cicccccvcccsccccccccccecccccces 
Dunbar, L., Hongkong, China Sececcccves 
Dunlop Mills, TROON, TEsosccsicccce 


eeeeeee 


E 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn.. 
eo ccccccceccescccccece ° ....Cover 
Ebeling, "John H., Milling | Co., Green 
TAG, Wits coccccccccccceveccsssccoces 
Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago, II. 
Eckhart, John W., & Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Edwards, S. T., & Co., Chicago, IIl..... 
Edwards, W. J., Grain Co., St. Louis... 
Edwardsen, Peter J., New York, N. Y... 
Eggers Flour Mill Co., Pacific, 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., 
Okla. ... 
Empire Flour Mills, 
Ont. .... 
Empire Milling Co., Minneapolis........ 
Emrit Trading Corporation, New York.. 
Enid Milling Co., Enid, Okla........... 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas....... 
Equity Co-operative Exchange, St. Paul, 
Minn. eee 
Ernst & Ernst, Minneapolis TrTit eocccce 
Ervin, H, C., Co., St. Cloud, Minn...... 
Essmueller Mill Furnishing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. ....... 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneap- 
olis 
Excelsior Flour Mills, Kansas City, Mo.. 
Excelsior Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 


El Reno, 


“Lta., St. Thomas, 


eeeeee sete ewe eeeee 


F 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago....... 
Fairchild Milling Co., Cleveland, Ohio... 
Fargo Mill Co., Fargo, N. D..... 
Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland..... 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England.. 
Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., Lock- 
port, N. FB. ccccccee eoee 
Fennell, Spence & Co., ‘Liverpool, Eng... 
Finnish Transoceanic Trading Co., Ltd., 
Helsinki, Finland ......... 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis..... 
Fisher Flouring ‘Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Fleischmann Co., New York, N. Y.. ..... 
Flinkenberg, O/Y, & Leonhard A/B, 
Helsingfors, Finland ......... 
Florelius & Ulsteen, Oslo, Norway...... 
Fraser Co., Milwaukee, Wis...... ee . 
Freeman Engraving Co., Minneapolis. . se 
Freund, Paul, Hamburg, Germany...... 
Froedtert. Grain & Malting Co., Minne- 
apolis 


ee eeeee 


eeeeeeee 


ee eeeee eee meee ewes eee eweseeee 


Fuller, Walter BE. Flour Co., Boston, 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Dal- 
las, New York, New Orleans, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis 
Fumigators Engineering Co., Inc., Min- 
neapolis ....... 
Fumigators Supply Co., Inc., New York, 


NN. Yu ceccccccccvcccccccccvccsseseces 
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Gal, Karl, & Co., Prague, Czechoslovakia 
Gallatin Valley Mig. Co., Belgrade, Mont. 
Galt Flour Mills, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 
Garnham, A., & Co., London, England. . 
Gelber’s Handelmaatschappij (N. V.), 

Rotterdam, Holland 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y... 
General Commission Co., Kansas City.. 
General Flour Co., Baltimore, Md....... 
George, S., Co., Wellsburg, W. Va....... 
Gibbon Roller Mills, Gibbon, Neb...,.... 
Gilchrist, Wm., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 
Gilster Milling Co., Steeleville, Ill....... 


Glasgow (Mont.) Flour Mill Co.......... ° 


Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham, Minn.... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis..... 
Globe Mills, Los Angeles, Cal............ 
Godfrey, J. V. & A. W., Boston, Mass... 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas. . 
Goetzmann-Aylsworth Grain Co., Min- 
neapolis .... 
Goldie, The James, Co., Ltd. Toronto. 
Gooch Mig. & Elev. Co., Lincoln, Neb.. 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis..... eatec 
Goodman, A. Laird, Detroit, Mich....... 
Gordon, Harry R., Co., Ine., New York.. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen, Ind......... 
Grafton Roller Mill Co., Grafton, N. D... 
Graham Bros., Detroit, Mich............ 
Graham, Don C., Kansas City, Mo....... 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation, Buffalo 
Great Northern Flour Mfg. Co., St. 
Cloud, ‘Mime. ccccccccccccccccsecs pace 
Great West Mill & Elevator Co., Ama- 
rillo, Texas .. eececcegcccioces 
Green & Gowlett, London, England..... 
Greenleaf Milling Co., Minneapolis..'.... 
Grippeling & Verkley, Amsterdam...... 
Guernsey, H. J., Chicago, Ill... 
Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio...... 


H 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen, Chicago... 
Haffenberg, James, New York.......... 
Hafstad, Henrik, Bergen, Norway...... 
Hagen, Reidar, Oslo, Norway........... 
Halboth-Coans Co., New York, N. Y.... 
Hallet & Carey Co., Minneapolis........ 
Hall, Marshall, Grain Corp., St. Louis.. 
Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo.......... 
Halstead Milling & Blevator Co., 
ton, Kansas 
Ham, Frank B., & Co., “Lta., Toronto. 
Hamilton, Archibald, & Sons, Glasgow. 
Hamilton, Wm., & Co., Glasgow....... 
Hamilton, Wm., & Son, Caledonia, N. y. 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England 
Hannon, Harry J., Buffalo, N. ¥......... 
Hanover Star Mig. Co., Germantown, III. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio...... 
Harding, W. T., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Harper, Harry, & Co., Minneapolis...... 
Harris Bros. & Co., London, England.... 
Haslam & Son, Ltd., London, England.. 
Hatenboer & Verhoeff, Rotterdam...... 
Hayes, John, Grain Co., Wichita, Kansas 
Hays City (Kansas) Flour Mills........ 
Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md......... 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mig. Co., New York 
Hezel Milling Co., Hast St. Louis, Ill.... 
Highland Milling Co., Highland, Ill...... 
Hiltunen, W. J., Helsingfors, Finland... 
Hines, Lyle W., St. Paul, Minn.......... 
Holland-America Line, New York, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco...........+.. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City.... 
Holland Food Corporation, New York... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co., Boston...... 
Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Lab- 
oratory, Minneapolis ...... ee ° 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City.. oe 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... 
Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 
Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, Ill..... os 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 
Hunter-Robinson Milling & Grain Co., 
St. Louie, Mo. ...csccccccccccce 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach, “Mich. 
Hvistendahl, W., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 


I 


Igleheart Bros., Evansville, Ind....... oe 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Interior Flour Mills Co., Topeka, Kansas 


ween eeeeee 





International Acceptance Bank, Inc., 
New York, N. Y.......... coosesee 
International Mercantile ‘Marine Co., 
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poternational Milling Co., Minneapolis... 
eosecce Cover 


International Sugar Feed Co., Minne- 
apolis ...... covccece 
Ismert-Hincke Milling "Co., ” Kansas City. 


J 


Jackson (Mich.) Grain & Milling Co.... 
James, Arthur, & Co., Bristol, England. 
Janss, Albert F., New York, N. Y....... 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., Kansas City, Mo......... 
Jochems & Luchsinger, Amsterdam..... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson, R. D., Milling Co., Cumber- 
lam@, MG. .cccccccessecece ° 
Johnson, W. S., & Co., Chicago, Tl... ee 
Jones, F. O., Little Rock, Ark.......++++ 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. ee 
Jones, Seneca, & Son, Hamilton, “Ont. 
Jorgensen, A. C., & Co., Copenhagen.. 
Joseph, I. 8., Co., Ine., Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Mo, .......ceeeees eoeceve 
Judith Milling Co., Hobson, Mont.. 
Juergens, S., & Co., Ltd., Oslo, Norway. 


K 


Kalamazoo (Mich.) Veg. Parchment Co. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Kell Mill & Elevator Co., Vernon, Texas 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb........+ 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, IIll......++++++:+ 
Kelly, Wm., Milling Co., Hutchinson, 

Kansas ..ceeseccvece ° eocccccce 
Kennedy, John, Toronto, Can.... 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., New York... 
Keystone Milling Co., Larned, Kansas... 
Keystone Warehouse Co., Buffalo, N. Y.. 
Kilthau, Raymond F., New York, N. Y.. 
King Bros. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa... 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis.... 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Can.. 
Kleinsteuber, H. W., Milwaukee, Wis.... 
Klemetsen, H. R., Oslo, Norway........ 
Knighton, Samuel, & Son, New York.... 
Knollenberg Milling Co., Quincy, IIll..... 
Koerner, John E., & Co., New Orleans.. 
Koper, Henry, & Co., New York, N. Y... 
Kosmack, M., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland. 


eeeeee 


Kosmack, Stewart & Co., Belfast, Ire- 
land ....... eoccccccecoces cocccces 
Krause & Franco, ‘New York, N. ¥.. . 


Kriiger, Gustav, Hamburg, Germany.. 


L 


La Budde Feed & Grain Co., Milwaukee. 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn...... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., rA6., 
Montreal, Que. ...cscccccscesccees 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., St. Louis. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City.. 
Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, Mich...... 
Lathrop, B. N., Chicago, Ill.. 
Lawrenceburg ‘(nd.) Roller Mills Co. 
Ledeboer & Van Walbeek, Rotterdam. 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan. 
Le Gue & Bolle, Rotterdam, Holland.... 
Leo, Ansel S., New York, N. ¥.....+-++++ 
Levy & Co., Gibraltar 
Lexington (Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co.. 
Lillie & Co., Nashville, Tenn.. ee 
Linseed Meal Educational Committee, 
Chicago, Ill. .... oes 
Logan Bros. Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Léken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway....... 


eee eeeeeee 


Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, IIl..... eseee 
Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co., Mon- 
ticello, Im@. ...ccccccsece eocccscccccs 


Luchsinger, Meurs & Co., Amsterdam. 
Ludwigsen & Schjelderup, Oslo, Norway 
Luibel, E. L., Memphis, Tenn....... ° 
Lukens Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas. 
Lyndsell & Kennedy, London, England... ° 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind... 
Lyons Flour Milling Co., Lyons, Kansas. 
Lysle, J. C., Mig. Co., Leavenworth, Kan. 


M 


McCabe Bros., Minneapolis, Duluth and 

Winnipeg 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow....... 
McIntosh, J. T., Columbus, Ohio........ 
McKerrow, Wm., & Co., Ltd., Liverpool. 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow.. 
McLeod Milling Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont. 
McMahon, J. J., New York, N. ¥.......- 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Madsen, Rud., Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo... 
Malone, David, Dublin, Ireland..... aces 
Malt-Diastase Co., New York, N. Y..... 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb......... 
Maple Leaf Mig. 'Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England. 
Marion National Mill Co., Marion, Ohio. 
Marshall Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Martin & Knowlton Grain Co., St. Louis. 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, Washing- 

COM, D. GC. ccccccccccccccccsccccccccss 
Mayflower Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind...... 
Medill, T. S., & Sons, Ltd., London, Eng. 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 
Mercator, A/S, Oslo, Norway..........++ 
Metcalf, John S., Co., Chicago.......... 
Meurs Pz., P., Amsterdam, Holland.... 
Meyer Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo......... 
Mida’s Trade Mark & Patent Bureau, 

Chicago, Ill, 
Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago... 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 


Midway Diectric Engrav. Co., St. Paul.. 
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INDEX—CONTINUED 


Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc., Colum- 
bus, Ohio ... 
Mid-West Milling Co., Abilene, Kansas. 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre. 
Minneapolis & St, Louis Railroad Co., 
Minneapolis ....... 
Minneapolis General Electric Co.. pecccece oe 
Minneapolis Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 
Minnesota Specialty Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D....... 
Mitchell, John B., Co., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Mobile (Ala.) Chamber of Commerce... 
Model Mill Co., Inc., Johnson City, Tenn. 
Monarch Elevator Co., Minneapolis..... 
Monarch Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Monarch Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Monarch Sales & Engineering Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. ....eeeeesees coccee 
Monroe Milling Co., Waterloo, Thh.wccccce 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown.... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, Me. wcccccccece eccccccocce 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., ” Kansas City... 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow... 
Morrissey, John F., & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Morrow & Co., New York, N. Y......... 
Morrow-Kidder Mig. Co., Carthage, Mo.. 
Moseley & Motley Milling Co., Roches- 
ter, Nu FY. wcccccccccccescces 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co.. 
Muirhead, B. H., Toronto, Canada. eooee 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, Chicago 
Mystic Mills, Sioux City, Iowa.... 


N 


National Engraving Co., Minneapolis.... 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill........... 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 

Kansas ........065 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, N. J. 
New Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co.. 
Newsome Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh. 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. 
New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 
New York Produce Exchange, New York 
Niagara Falls Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Nielsen, Nils G., Oslo, Norway.... 
Nievak, Amsterdam, Holland........... 
Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co.. 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 
Norris Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man.. 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Portland, Ore. 
Northfield Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 


eeeee 


eee eee eee eee eeee ny) 


eeeeee 


eee eeeeeee 


Northland Milling Co., Minneapolis..... 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
BEIRRORMOE oc ccccccvecceccedeces cece 


Northwestern Elev. & Min Co., Toledo.. 
Northwestern Feed Co., Minneapolis. . 
Northwestern —s Co., Little Falls, 
Mimm. .occccece eeee 
Northwestern Nat. Bank, Minneapolis. ee 
Norton, Willis, & Co., Topeka, Kansas... 
Nott, W. S., Co., Minneapolis........... 
Novadel Process Corporation, Buffalo, 
N. Y. oon 


eee eee eee ee ee eee eee ee eee eee) 


O 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal. . 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Elev. Co.. 
Orth, Ph., Co., Milwaukee, Wis.... 
Osakis Milling Co., Osakis, Minn...... ee 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland..... 
Otgen, Albert G., & Co., Inc., New York. 


Outlook-Saskatchewan Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Outlook, Sask. .....s.eeeeeeees ° 
Ovid Roller Mills, Ovid, Mich........... 


P 


Pagel Milling Co., Stevens Point, Wis.... 
Parr Terminal Co., Oakland, Cal........ 
Paul, Paul & Moore, Minneapolis.... 
Payne & Routh, London, England....... 
Peacock Mill Co., Freewater, Oregon.... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark............ 
Peerless Sanitary Equipment Co., La 
Fayette, Ind. os 
Pendleton (Oregon) Flour Mill CO..escee 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint, Mich...... 
Perry Mill & Elevator Co., Perry, Okla.. 
Petersen Bros, & Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago, Ill........ 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill......... 
Pfeffer Mig. Co., Ltd., Milverton, Ont... 
Phelps-Bohen Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Tidewater Terminal. 
Phillips, Thomas, Co., Akron, Ohio..... 
Phoenix Flour Mill, Evansville, Ind..... 
Phoenix Mill Co., Minneapolis....... eove 
Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., St. Louis. 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. . 
Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Polson Milling Co., Polson, Mont......... 
Postel, Ph, H., Mig. Co., Mascoutah, IIl. 
Prairie Flour Mill Co., Lewiston, Idaho. 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont....... 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Price, F. H., & Co., New MatibecsnGsvees 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York... 
Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis.... 
Purina Mills, St. Louis, Mo............+.+ 
Pynch, E. A., Co., Minneapolis.......... 


Q 


Quaker City Flour Mills Co., Philadel- 

Dhia, PO. .occcccccccccccsvcccccsecccs 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Ill...........+ 
Quésenberry, O. M., Hinton, W. Va..... 
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127 


107 


177 
177 
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128 
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Randall, A. H., Mill Co., Tekonsha, Mich. 
Rankin, M. G., & Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Rapinwax Paper Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Rathbone, Edward, & Son, London, Eng. 
Raymond & Reid, London, England.. 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio.... 
Raymond-Hadley Co., New York, N. Y¥ 
Raymond-Hadley-Toomey Co., London.. 
Read, W. M., & Co., London, England.. 
Recksteiner Co., The, Columbus, Ohio... 
Red River Mig. Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.. 
Red Star Yeast and Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. ........ 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co...... cosce 
Reitmann-Davis Mill Co., Galesville, 
WIR, cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccece 
Reliance Feed Co., Minneapolis.... 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, Man. ...... 
Richland Milling Co., "Belleville, Ill....6- 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y..... 
Rimpau & Co., a Germany.... 
Riverside Code ...... ° 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., “Moose Jaw, Sask. 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas... 
Robyns Fréres, Antwerp, Belgium... 
Rodgers, James J., Philadelphia.. 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Rogers, William, New York, N. Y...... 
Rolfsen, Jens, & Son A/S, Oslo, Norway. 
Ronan, W. P., Chicago, Ill..... 
Rosedale Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... 
Rosenbaum Brothers, Chicago, IIll....... 
Rosenbaum Grain Corp., Chicago, IIl.... 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... ° 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., New York 
Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont.. 
Rugby Milling Co., Rugby, N. D....... 
Runcie, 8, & A., Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland 
Russell, D. T., ‘& Baird, Ltd., Glasgow. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 


s 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills 
Montreal, Que. .... ° 
St. Louis (Mich.) Roller Mills. 
St. Marys Mill Co., St. Marys, Mo. eeoee ee 
St. Paul Milling Co., St. Paul, Minn..... 
Saginaw (Mich.) Milling Co....... 
Sarantis Freres, Pireus and Salonica... 
Sauer, N., Milling Co., Cherryvale, Kan- 
sas 
Sauerlandt, Paul, Nachfg. +» Berlin....... 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo.........++. 
Scandinavian-American Line, New York. 
Schearer, C. E., St. Louis, Mo.........+.. 
Schmidt, H. P., Mig. Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Schéffer & Co., Rotterdam, Holland.... 
Schreier, Konrad, Co., Sheboygan, Wis.. 
Schulze Adv. Service, Chicago, Ill....... 
Schultz & Niemeier Commission Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. ..... . 
Schwartz, B. F., & Co., Inc, New York, 
Scott, Burrows & Christie, Chicago, IIl.. 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo.. 
Seaboard Flour nn Boston, 
MASS. ccccccccccccccccccece eeccccccece 
Security Flour Mills Co., “Abilene, Kansas 
Serfaty, Viuda De E., Gibraltar......... 
Sexton, Charles W., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Shaw, Pollock & Co., Ltd., Belfast...... 
Sheffield Elevator Co., Minneapolis...... 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill.... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, ee 
Siggerud, Einar, Oslo, Norway.. 
Siggerud, Thor, Oslo, Norway.. 
Silbert, David F., & Co., Inc., Boston, 
Mass. ....- 
Simmons Grain Co., Minneapolis........ 
Simonds - Shtelds- Lonsdale Grain Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Simpson, William, New York, N. Y..... 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc., Knoxville... 
Smith, Philetus, New York, N. Y.... 
Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio........ 
Smith, Sidney, London, England........ 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., Ltd., London.... 
Snell Mill & Gr. Ce., Clay Center, Kan.. 
Snider, Wm., Mig. Co., Ltd., Waterloo, 
Ont. oeee eoecce 
Somly6, Eugen, & Co., Hamburg. oceese 
Southwestern Mig. Co., Inc., Kansas City 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill........ eene 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Cal.... 
Spindler, L. G., New York, N. Y..... 
Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills.......... e 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc..... 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis... 
Stanford Milling Co., Stanford, Mont.... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
State Mill & pe Grand Forks, 
States Flour Mills Co., ” Philadelphia, Pa. 
Steeg, Siegmund, Hamburg, Germany... 
Stevens Engineering & Construction Co., 
Inc., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Stewart, A., & Sons Flour Co., Detroit.. 
Stickell, D. A., & Sons, Hagerstown, Md. 
Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, 8. D..... 
Stolp & Co., Ltd., Trading Co., Amster- 
dam, Hamburg .....+.s+++++ 
Stott, David, Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit.. 
Strisik, 8. R., Co., New York........... 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., and Winnipeg, Man., Canada... 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co., Boston, Mass.... 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc., Buffalo.. 
Suzuki & Co., Ltd., Kobe, Japan........ 


T 


Tanner-Gross, W. P., Co., Inc., New York 
Tas, J. Ezn, Amsterdam, Holland...... 
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. Tefke, Wald., Helsingfors, Finland..... 
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191 


Templeton’s Sons, Jas. S., Chicago, Ill... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn,... 
Tenney Co., Minneapolis 
Thierwechter, Emery, Co., Oak Harbor, 

Ohio 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thomas, Gustav B., Hamburg, Germany 
Thornton & Chester Milling Co., Buffalo. 
Tiedemann, Chas., Mig. Co., O’Fallon, Ill. 
Tobler & Co., New York, N. Y.......... 
Toledo (Ohio) Grain & Milling Co....... 
Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co........ 
Traber, A. P., New York, N. Y......... 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis.... 
Tyler & Co, (Aurora Mills), Junction 

City, Kameas ..ccccccccccccccscccvecs 


Uhlmann Grain Co., Chicago, Ill......... 
Union City (Mich.) Milling Co.......... 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill......... 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich.. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 

Man., Canada ....... 
United Mills Corporation, "Grafton, Ohio. 
United States Shipping Board Fleet Cor- 

poration, Washington, D. C.........+.+ 
Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo..... 


Vv 


Valley Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo........... 
Van Boskerck, George W., & Son, New 
York, N. Y. 


, Vancouver (B, C.) Mig. & Grain Co., Ltd, 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders, Rotterdam. 
Van der Heym, L., Rotterdam, Holland. 
Van Driel, W. P., & Zonen, Amersfoort, 
Holland .cccccccccsccccs 
Van Dusen, D. G., & Co., New York..... 
Van Evera, Reynier, Co., Kansas City.. 
Vannatter & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont..... 
Veemesta, N. V., Rotterdam, Holland. 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago. 
Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, 'N. yy. 
Vis, P. C., & Co., Amsterdam, Holland. 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


WwW 


Wabasha (Minn,) Roller Mill Co........ 
Waco Mill & Elevator Co., Waco, Texas. 
Wade, John O., New York, N. Y........ 
Wagar, C. W., & Co., Philadeiphia, Pa.. 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
HEARERS ccccccccsescccccceces es 

Walla Walla Farmers Agency, Walla 
Walla, Waagh. ccccccccsccccccvccees 


Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. en ‘Newark. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 


KaQnBas .ncccccccsccccccese eeccee eee 
Warwick Co., Massillon, Ohio........... 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 


Dalles, Oregon ....eeeeeeeeeees 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis. ‘Cover 
Waterman, J. 8S., & we Inc., New Or- 

leans, La. ........ 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., "Leith, Scotland. 
Watson-Higgins Mig. Co., Grand Rapids. 
Weaver Co., The, Minneapolis.......... 
Wehmann, H., & Co., Minneapolis....... 
Wellington anincaiied Milling & Eleva- 


COP CO. coccccccccccccccccccccsccscces 
Wells-Dickey Co., ne Minneapolis Seseueeous 
Wells Flour Mills, Wells, Minn.......... 


Wendt, Ernst, Helsingfors, Finland..... 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. . 
Western Flour Mills, Davenport, lowa. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas. 
Weston Engraving Co., Minneapolis..... 
Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co... 
White, Harry E., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Whiteley & Ruckman, Minneapolis...... 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.... 


Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....... 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 
Palla, TOBAS ccccccccccccccvccccece 


Wichita (Kansas) ‘Terminal Elevator Co. 
Wiles, Joseph, & Son, Ltd., London, Eng. 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio.......... 
Williamson, Ben H., & Co., Memphis... 
Williamson Mig. Co., Clay Center, Kan.. 
Wilson & Dunlop, Leith, Scotland...... 
Wilson Flour Mills, Wilson, Kansas..... 
Wilson, James, & Sons, Fergus, Ont..... 
Winter Bros., London, England......... 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 
Wise, F. W., & Co., Boston, Mass....... 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., Amsterdam........ 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa............ 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas... 
Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Wood, W. P., & Co., London, England.. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.... 
Worcester Salt Co., New York, N. Y..... 
Wyandotte Elev. Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 


x 


Xanthopoulo, G. & X., Alexandria, Egypt 


Y 


Youngblood, A. P., New York, N. Y...... 


Z 


Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Ziebold Flour Mill, St. Louis, Mo........ 
Zimmerman, Victor, St. Louis, Mo....... 
Zirnheld Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo....... 
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COE twenty-three Chase Bag Company Branches 
and Sales Offices shown on the map above are con- 
veniently located to give prompt attention to the 
needs of all Bag users. Whether you want to place 
an order, or wish information, samples or prices, your 
nearest Chase service office stands ready to co-operate. 


; Branches: 

MILWAUKEE BAG Co. e e ° ° ° é ‘ ; ° MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
NORTHERN BAG CO. . ° ° ° ° ° Fy e ° ° - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
CHASE BAG CO. . ° ° ° ° ° -"* e ° ° ° ° - MEMPHIS, TENN. 
CHASE BAG CO. ° « ° ° ° ° ° ° ° « e pe ; BUFFALO, N. Y. 
CHASE BAG CO. . ° e e e e . ° ° e e e . . GOSHEN, IND. 
CHASE BAG CO. e ° e @ ° ° ‘ ° ° ° ‘ ° - KANSAS CITY, MO. 
CHASE BAG CO. . e e ° e e e e ° e e ’ ° ° ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CHASE BAG CO. ° e e ° ° ° ° ° ° ° e e ° - TOLEDO, OHIO 
CHASE BAG CO. . ° ° ° ° . ° ° e e . e + NEW ORLEANS, LA, 


Sales Offices: 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND HUTCHINSON 
DALLAS DENVER DETROIT LITTLE ROCK 
CHARLOTTE LOUISVILLE HOUSTON CHARLESTON 
Affiliated Company 
THE ADAMS BAG COMPANY 


CHAGRIN FALLS, OHIO 


(Manufacturers of ‘‘ NEVERBopsl ” Paper Bags) 
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